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PREFACE. 



Almost the only novelty or merit to which 
the ensuing pages can lay claim, is that of 
having brought their contents into the pre- 
sent convenience of form and simplicity of 
statement, to correspond with the v.ariety of 
abridgments which already exist, of English 
History. The subject was first proposed 
in a conversation with the late lamented 
Projector of the present Series of volumes, 
who had some design of extending it here- 
after to Scotland and Ireland ; as in every 
different country, however nearly connect- 
ed with others, there will be found a cha- 
racteristic difference of manners and cus- 
toms, religious ceremonies, and national 
pastimes. 

In compiling the ensuing volumes, the 
Editor has done little more than bring to- 
gether the ^xcelknt and approved re- 

VOL. I. A 
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searches of Henry, Andrews, D'Israeli, 
Turner, Lingard, &c. ^nd arranged them 
upon the simple and perspicuous plan ex- 
hibited in the annexed Table: but, per-* 
haps, the commencing Introduction to the 
Materials of English History, is not without 
' some novelty in a work of this nature ; 
since the very learned, though brief, and 
often facetious notices in Bishop Nicolson's 
Historical Libraries, are, probably the only 
important coUectiqps of a similar kind. It 
contains, however, nothing that is new to 
the student; but the principal intention of 
h is to give some general information of the 
ancient and authentic sources whence the 
broad streams of British History are deriv- 
ed, and of the numerous additional illustra- 
tions which may be procured for studying 
it Perhaps, too, even the following slight 
notices of the original authorities may ex- 
cite a desire of farther acquaintance with 
them, or of referring to them, when modern 
works are either doubtful, imperfect, or 
silent. For the same reasons, this work 
will be found to contain throughout, nu- 
merous authorities and titles of the best 
books, which furnish additional references 
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> 

and information ; and if in any case the ca- 
talogue should appear repulsive, it must be 
remembered that it was admitted solely for 
Its utility. 

But though the ensuing Chapters claim 
to be nothing more than an abridgement of 
that which the most ingenious Authors have 
executed with so much talent and success, 
it certainly has not been performed without 
considerable labour and research. Of this, 
some proof may be found in the references 
which are made; and, had the extent of 
the Work permitted, the citation of every 
authority consulted would very consider- 
ably have increased it. This display, how- 
ever, was not the view of the Editor ; so 
long as his evidence established the truth of 
his information, he was desirous that the, 
public should receive it in the plainest and 
most useful state in which it could be con- 
veyed. 

London; December 1827. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
SOURCES AND MATERIALS OF BRFTISH HISTORY* 

The principal events recorded in the Annals of 
England, and the eminent actions of its famous line 
of Sovereigns, hare had a far greater and more ex- 
tensive influence on the- world, than ever was cm- 
joyed by imperial power, even in the days of its 
mightiest dominion. For the most part, too, 
^ese circumstances have been faithfully and con- 
temporaneously recorded, carefully ]n:e6erved, and 
rendered ^miliar to the present age, in almost 
every variety of form, and under almost every 
feature of their dwract^. At the same time, 
however, the ancient sources ^(^hence British His- 
tory is derived, and the multitude of authentic 
materials by which it is most importantly illus- 
trated, remain comparativdy unexamined and un- 
known; and a modem compiler is frequently con- 
sulted, to vouch for a fact, even when an undoubt- 
ed contemporary ontliority is in existence. Nor 
is this the only deficiency of ordinary historical 
study ; since the interesting pictures which it pre- 
sents, frequeQtly require much additional mforma- 
A 2 
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tion for their perfect nnderstanding and ei^ymeiit, 
snd a more intimate acquaintance with the manners, 
&C. of the various periods referred to, which are, 
in general, only slightly and incidentally noticed 
in modem publications of the History of Elngland. 
Such stud^ts, then, as require exact information 
upon these subjects, must not limit their reading 
to the pages of the general historian ; for, con- 
tinues an intelligent antiquary who is perfectly 
well qualified to speak upon this point, characters 
are drawn by those who could not know the per- 
sons they describe ; and therefore, to remove 
doubts, to verify facts, and to form a dear con- 
ception of particular events, the reader must search 
for subsidiary aid in the dispersed materiak of na- 
tional and political literature. Since then, as Dr 
Henry remarks, a modem author who compiles 
the history of ancient times, can have no personal 
knowledge of the events of which he writes ; since 
the earlier chronicles and annals of England are 
not always £amiliar to general readers ; and since 
the supplementary illustrations of British History 
are contained either in costly and extensive works, 
or in the scatto^d fragments of more recondite 
authorities, the present volumes have bemi cmn- 
piled to fumish an easy and comprehensive view 
of them. The opening section is devoted to an 
account of the original authors and materials of 
English History, as an appropriate introduction to 
the following pages, which comprise a series of il- 
lustrations of the Religion and Laws, the Learn* 
ing and Arts, and the Manners and Customs of 
Great Britain, through all iheir interesting changes 
and progressive improvements. 

The authentic souFces of British History may, 
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INTRODUCTION. XV 

in genonU, be di^ded into Uiree principal Classes; 
including Ancient and Contemporary Histories, 
Cbronicies, and Memoirs of particular Individuals, 
National Records and Public Documents, and 
Miscellaneous Illustrations, embracing a great va- 
riety of subjects, interesting to almost every de- 
scription of readers. 

Section I. Ancient and Contemporary Histories^ 
Chroniclesy and Memoirs. 

1. British. Previously to tbe invasion of Julius 
Csesar, tbe annals of Britain are involved in doubt, 
or covered witb obscurity ; and Sir William Tem- 
ple remarked, tbat he Was acquainted witb but few 
ancient autb(»*s on this division of history, who are 
worth the pains of perusing, or of separating the 
little gold from the quantity of refuse which they 
contain. But, not to notice the very limited ex- 
tent ot literature in so early an age and so rude an 
Island, the ccmtinual wars of the Romand, Saxons, 
and Danes,« must have desti'oyed many original 
memorials, and long have prevented the writing of 
any others. To place, however, an account of the 
ancittit reliques of British History more distinctly 
before the reader, it will be proper to give a short 
statemedat of the public events connected witJi 
them, illustrative of thdr particular language and 
ultimate depositories. 

The Saxons, whom Vortigem had invited into 
Britain in- a. d. 449, to i^d him against the Scots 
and Picts, after having fought successfully for the 
Britons, were established in the Isle of Thanet, 
and soon b^an to extend their conquests over 
that land which they were engaged to defend. 
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Within the space of 150 years, they had become 
possessed of about one half of the southern divi- 
sion of Britain ; whilst the natives had gradually 
retreated before them, and with all the property 
they could preserve, sought an asylum in the hills 
and forests, and especially in the mountains, co- 
vering the Western parts of this Island. It is sup- 
posed that the Saxons called this district Gwalles, 
considering the Bntons as Gauls ; their language 
being named Gwallish, whence are said to have 
been derived the modern words Wales and Welsh. 
The Britons themselves, however, are asserted to 
have called their country Cambria, to commemo- 
rate their own ancient name of Cymry, whidi tlie 
Welsh still retain. But beside these domestic co- 
lonists, others of the persecuted Britons entirely 
abandoned their native country ; and, under th« 
conduct of their Chiefs and Prelates, crossed the 
sea, and took possession of the desolate lands on 
the western coast of Armorica ; and having sub- 
dued the neighbouring settlements, they called the 
district Bretagne, or Brittany, in mofnory of that 
country whence they liad departed. 

To these two asylums of their exiled nation, 
the ancient Britons removed all tlieir national 
chronicles and records, which were written in a 
language held in gteeA contempt and neglect by 
all the>eucceeding possessors of England. An ao- 
quaintance with the old British literature was thus 
confined to the Welsh counties ; but it was pro- 
bably supposed thai they contained many ancient 
documents concerning llie history of this Island, 
of which a feW brief notices are now to be given 

The Bards of Gaul and Britain were, for a 
considerable time, the principal hist^ans <^ their 
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domestic annals ; and hence the writings of the 
latter contain particular accounts of their conflicts 
with the Saxons, and the genealogical succession of 
their^Sovereigns up to the reign of Biiite, 1 136 years 
before the Christian era, and the ace backward to 
'the days of Adam. Some of the most eminent (^ 
these are those books of ancient Welsh histories, 
called the TriadeSy from their being written in 
stanzas of three lines each, containing a summary 
of three excellent or remarkable things ; a style of 
which the origin may probably be traced to about 
700 years before the birth of Christ, as a corre- 
sponding passage occurs in the book of Proverbs, 
diap. xxz. verses 15-23. The collections of 
Triades are of different kinds. Theological, Philo- 
sophical, Poetical, &c.; and the Historical con- 
tain many memorials of remarkable events in aiv- 
dent Britain, Uiough they are defident in dates, 
and, considered separately, are not well adi^ted 
for preserving the cmmexion of History. They 
are not, however, to be viewed as the production 
of one individual or period, but as having been ac^ 
cumulated by national exertion as events took 
place ; so that while some are extremely ancient, 
others £edl into the track of ordinary history, and* 
others reach even so late as die 12th century. 

Next to these poems, the books entitled the 
Genealogies of the British Saints^ best illustrate 
the andent Ecclesiastical History of this Island : 
and show that most of- the Welsh Churches were 
founded by those Christians who lost their proper- 
ty under the growing power of the Saxons, about 
A. D. 584, or by their immediate descendants, 
who embraced a religious life in the ' solitary re- 
cesses of the mountains. 
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The most celebrated of the BritiBh Bardic His- 
torians was oQled Merlinus Ambrosius, who lived 
about A. D. 480, and is said to have foretold the 
arrival and conquests of the Saxons. His prophe- 
tical odes have been frequently printed, and were 
translated into Latin prose by Geoflrey of Mon- 
mouth, and into English by Thomas Heywood. 
He is reported to have been the son of a nun call- 
ed Matilda, daughter of Publicus, Lord of Math- 
travel, by a supernatural being, and it is added, that 
he at length fell into a magic slumber in the I^ of 
Avallon, which probably gave rise to the story of 
another Merlin, sumamed Avallonius. A third 
of the name is called Wyllt, or the savage, and 
Caledonius, from the country he resided in ; he is 
said to have been taught by Taliesin, to have 
flourished in the 6th and 7th centuries, and also to 
have written prophetical verses. Uywarch-Heny 
or Llywarch the aged, a^Mnce of Argoed in Cum- 
berland, was another famous bard, who flourished 
from about A. d. 520 to 630. Many of his poems 
are yet extant, in which he celebrates his tw^ityw 
four sons all killed in battle against the Saxons, 
whose increasing power he steadily* opposed ; but 
at length he sought the protection of Cynddylan, 
a Prince of Powys, and is said to have died at the 
age of 150, in a solitary cell in the parish of Llan- 
vor, near Bala in Merionethshire. Eight of the he- 
roic elegies of this poet have been translated by Mr 
Rich, lliomas, A. B., and a literal version of seve- 
ral of his works was published by W. Owen, F. R. S. 
in 1792 ; to which may be added the interesting 
treatise of Mr Sharon Turner, on the Genuineness 
of the Poems ofAneurin, TaKesin^ Llywarch-Htn 
and Merlin^ (Caledonius) with specimens. The 
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principal work of Aneurin is a poem called the 
Gododin, on the Battle of Cattraetb, in which he 
fought ftgainst the Saxons. He was a Northern 
British Chieftain in the 6th century ; and such was 
the slaughter of that battle, in which the Saxons 
conquered, that he was one of only three surviv- 
ing leaders ; he was afterwards treacherously kill- 
ed by one Eiddyn. Taliesin is commonly called 
tlie Chief of the Bards ; and his most important 
poems are those which celebrate the battles of the 
Saxons and Britains. He flourished from a. d. 
520 to 570, and tradition calls him an orphan 
found by Elfin, son of Prince Gwyddno, at his 
wear, by whom he was brought up. He was edu- 
cated in Glamorgan under Cadogan the Wise, and 
became Bard to Uriew, King of a little state call- 
ed Regld, to whom he dedicated ten poems on his 
patriotic battles ; but he also composed elegies on 
other British warriors. 

But the most eminent existing British Histo- 
rian, properly so called, is Gildasy sumamed the 
Wise, who is said to have been bom in Wales in 
511. He was probably a Monk of Bangor, but 
he was certainly a celebrated and assiduous preach- 
er of Christianity, after he returned to England 
fi'om a residence abroad, though he at last retired 
to one of the islands called the Holmes in the ' 
British Channel. Being disturbed by pirates, he 
removed his 'monastery to Glastonbury, where he 
died about 571. There are said to have been 
three persons call Gildas, sumamed Albanius^ 
Cambricus, and Bad<micns ; and sevend books are 
attributed to him for which there is no authority. 
The only work which can with certainty be as- 
signed to him; is an Epistle oxi the Destruction of 
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Britain, and a Reproof of the £eclesia8tical Order 
from the deploring style of which Gibhon has 
called him the British Jeremiah. It was ^mtten 
in Latin, and has several times been printed ; * 
but there are translations by Andrew Hart, Thomas 
Habington, and a third published in 1652, 12mo. 
The famous Chronicle of Brute is always con- 
nected with the name of Jeffery ap Arthur, called 
from his birth-place Geoffrey of Monmouth. He 
flourished in the time of Henry I., and was edu- 
cated in a Benedictine Monastery, being a^r- 
wardsmade Archdeacon of Monmouth, Bishop of St 
Asaph in 1152, and some add that he was created 
a Cardinal. The ancient history which he published 
is said to have been partly compiled from the 2)e- 
fhrationes Historice pritanniccBy viritten by Gur- 
guntius, King of Britain, 300 years before Christ. 
The Chronicle of Brute, however, was discovered 
by Walter de Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, a 
learned man and diligent collector of literary frag- 
ments, who was travelling through France ; and in 
Armorica, or Bretagne, he procured an ancient 
chronicle, written in the British language, and call- 
ed Brut-y-Brenhinedy or the History of the Kings 
of Britain. Having brought it into England he 
communicated it to GeofiGrey, who was not only 
well acquainted with the Armorican language, but 
was also an elegant writer of Latin, into which he 
translated it with purity and fidelity, though with 
some interpolations. This work was probably 
finished after the year 1128; and itd simple sub- 
ject, divested of its romantic additions, is a dednc- 

* The best edition is to be found in Charles Bertram** 
Britannicarum Grnthim Historue Atitiquce Scriptores 
Tret. Havn. 1757. 8vo, 
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^&fk of the Welsh Princes from the Trojan Bru- 
tnsy to Cadwallader, who reigned in the seventh 
century. It also contains the interesting history 
of King Leir and his daughters. The Chronicle 
of Brute is - divided into nine hooks, of which a 
most interesting summary will he found in the late 
Mr George Ellis's Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Momances, Vol. I. Sect. iii. It was ori- 
ginally contained in four hooks only, hut on its 
subsequent division into a larger number, the trans- 
latqr added to them the Prophecies of Merlin, 
which he had also taken from British verse, and 
rendered into Latin prose. The authority of the 
Chronicle of Brute as an historical work, is great** 
ly questioned by Camden, &c. though it is sup- 
ported by Milton ; and Brutus, King of Britain, is 
also mentioned by some ancient annalists who ne- 
ver could ha^e seen the volumes of Geoflrey of 
Monmouth, as Henry of Huntingdon, and Sig- 
bertus Gemblacensis, who was earlier than either. 
There are two Latin editions of this ancient work,* 
and it was translated into English by Aaron Thomp- 
son in 1718, 8vo ; but a new and improved one 
is said to be prepai'ing by Mr Morris of Penbryn, 
chiefly from an ancient manuscript of the original. 
There is also an Epitome of it in Latin, in six 
books, by Ponticus Virunnins, an Italian. 

Another history of the British kings^ in which 
Brute is a principal feature, and which has some- 

• The best edition, both of the text and the Epitome of 
Virimnius, is that contained in Jerome Commeline's Re- 
rum Briiannicarum, id esty An^iuef Seotue, vidnnritmque 
ifisularum ac regionum Scriptores vetustiores ac pr^ecipuu 
Lugd. 1587. Fol. 
, VOL. I. B 
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times been identified with Geoffi*ey of Monmouih^s, 
was written by Tyssilio^ a bishop, and son of 
Brockmael'- Yscytbroc, Prince of Powys. He flou- 
rished about the middle of the seventh century, 
and wrote an Ecclesiastical History of Britain, 
long since lost ; though his Brute has been print- 
ed in the Welch Archaiohgy^ vol. ii., and has been 
translated by the Rev. Peter Roberts, under the 
title of The Chronicle of the Kings of Britain^ 
Lond. 1810, 8vo. 

The notice of St Lucius, who is first mention- 
ed by Bede, in the seventh century, of the Kings 
Alfred and Canute, and of the ceremonies of a 
tournament, in the Chronicle of GeoflFrey of Mon- 
mouth, ^ave caused it to be considered as a pro- 
duction not earlier than the ninth century; the 
materials of which are supposed to have been de- 
rived from the writings of NenniuSy entitled the 
Historia Britonum. In this work is contained an 
account of the measure, situation, chief cities, and 
ancient inhabitants of Britain ; the invasion, reign, 
and departure of the Romans; the introduction 
and incursions of the Saxons ; the death of Hen- 
gist, the battles of Arthur, and the Saxon usurpa- 
tion down to A. £>. 547, though it is sometimes 
found dated in the fifth year of Edmund I., a. 0. 
945. There is also appended to it an abridge- 
ment of the life of St Patrick, which is no part of 
the original work. The composition of this his- 
tory is attributed to Nennius, to an anonymous 
Saxon author, to two persons named Gildas, and 
to Mark the Anchorite ; though the first is per- 
haps the most popular and generally received. His 
memoirs, however, are involved in obscurity ; dnoe 
it is asserted that there were two of the name. 
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The &Bi is mentinned by Geofirey of Monmouth, 
and he is said to hare written a book of British 
history in his own language. He was Duke of 
Loegrin, son of Helius, and brother to Lud and 
Cassibelinus, Kings of Britain; and, having been 
killed in battle by the sword of Julius Caesai', was 
buried at London with the weapon beside him. 
His book is said to have been subsequently trans- 
lated into Latin, by a second Nennius ; since it 
was a common practice with the transcribers of 
ear]y British manuscripts, to affix to them their 
own names, and to make such alterations in them 
as would cause them to pass for their own. The 
latter Nennius is commonly reported to have been 
Abbot of Bangor, and to have flourished about 
A. D. 620 ; being one of the monks who retired 
to Chester, on the massacre of the brethren of the 
former Monastery : in which account, however,^ 
another difficulty arises, as some copies of his his- 
tory are dated A. d. 858. The best Latin edi- 
tion of it is that contained in Charles Bertram's 
ScriptoreSy already cited, and an excellent English 
one, ho^ a MS. of Mark the Hermit, in the Va- 
ticMi Library, has been published by the Rev. W. 
Gunn, Lond. 1819, 8vo. 

The Ijows of the Ancient Britons are in some 
measure preserved by those enacted by Hod Dha, 
Prince of South Wales, about a. d. 940 ; when 
a council met at the White House on the river 
Taf, consisting of the Archbishop of St David's, 
140 other prelates, all the nobility of Wales, and 
six of the wisest persons out of every Comote. 
This society fasted all Lent, and about Easter the 
King selected twelve of the gravest, and an emi- 
Bept lawyer named Blegored, who^Jrevised the an- 
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ci^l laws of King Danwallo, MolmutiiB, and 
Queen Marcia, dividing tbem into statntes of the 
coimcil, of the country and community, and of spe- 
cial customs of persons and places. Of these, 
three copies were made for the Welsh Provinces ; 
and having procured .the Archhishop to guard 
against their infringei;nent hy a sentence of e^f:- 
communication, the King carried them to Rome, 
where Stephen IX. gave them his sanction and 
confirmation. Several manuscript copies of these 
laws, both in Welsh and Latin, are yet extant at 
Oxford, in the Hadeian Library, and in Wales ; 
the ecclesiastical have been printed by Sir Henry 
Spelman, and they may also be found in Rice 
Vaughan's Practica JVaUi(Bf Lond. 1672, 8vo. 

One of the latest authors who has written the 
history of the British Sovereigns who were driven 
into Wales by the Saxons, was Caradocus, a monk 
of Llancarvan. This chronicle commences with 
Cadwallader, and concludes with the year 1176 ; 
after which, the succession and acts of the British 
Kings were recorded and preserved till 1276, in 
the Abbies of Conway in North Wales, and Strat- 
flnr in South Wales, where the Princes were usual- 
ly buried. This is stated by Guttyn Owen, a 
celebrated Welsh bard and antiquary, who wrote 
the most perfect copy in the time of Edward IV. ; 
but several MSS. of the same history extend to a 
much earlier period ; particularly one in old Eng- 
lish by a priest named Lazimon, who was bom at 
Emlere, on the Severn, which goes back to Brute, 
whence it has been considered the same with the 
work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. There are seve- 
ral copies of the history of Cai-adocus in manu- 
script, and English ti-anslations have been printed 
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by Dr Powell, in 1584f, 4.to, and W* Wyn, 1697, 
8vo. 

The preceding being the principal and most po- 
pular British Historians, instead of mentioning any 
of the more uncertain authors, or the romances re- 
lating to King Arthor and his Knights, ^t will pro- 
bably be most useful to conclude them by the fol- 
lowing lists of books illustrative of this division of 
History, in addition to those already cited. An 
account and specimens of the Triades and Genea- 
logies of the Saints, will be found in Edw. Lhuyd's 
ArchcRologia JBritanniea, Oxf. 1707, fol. p. 250 ; 
in Poemsy Lyric and PasUyral^ by Edw. Williams, 
Lond. 1794, 12mo. vol. ii. ; in Edw- Davies* CeU 
tie Researches, Lond.* 1804, 8vo. ; and in the 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, a CoUectton of 
Bistorieal DocumevUs from ancient MSS, vol. ii, 
Lond. 1801, Svo. Concerning the Bards, some 
interesting information may be derived from the 
Dissertatio de Bardis, or some specimens of the 
Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards, translated 
into Engksh, with expUmatory notes on the histo- 
rical passages, 1764, 8vo. ; and from the Cafn' 
brian Biography of the Rev. W. Owen, F. R. S. 
Lond. 1803, 8vo. The succession of British 'S«k 
vereigns will be found treated of in Percy Ender- 
bie's Cambria Tritm^hans, or Britain in its per^ 
feet his^e, Lond. 1661, folio ; and in a Shetch of 
the early History of the Cymry, or ancient Bri- 
tons, from the year 700 before Christ, to A. D. 
600, Lond. 1803, 8vo. _ ' 

2. Greek and JRoman, The notices of Britain 
which have been furnished by these authors, are 
rather incidental than direct ; and Bishop Nicolson 
b2 
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remarks, that the few particulars contained in C«e- 
sar, were gathered from report rather than obseiTa** 
tion, whilst the more authentic information of even 
iater writers should be received with considerable 
caution. Some of the earliest accounts of Bri- 
tain, however, were furnished by the lijerary ac- 
complishments of a Roman General, in the cele- 
brated Commentaries of Julius Ccesar, They re- 
fer to so ancient a period as the year 55 Before 
Christ, when he landed in this island on the 26th 
of August ; though a very limited portion of them 
relates ta a description of England. Including 
the account of his invasion, it extends only from 
Book iv. chap. 8, to chap. 8. book v. But several 
circumstancesi illustrative of British History are to 
be found in his notices of Gaul. There are se- 
veral translations of Ceesar's Commentaries, of 
which the best is that by Pi'ofessor Duncan ; but 
the parts relating to Britain were translated, and 
separately published, so early as 1530, in a black- 
letter volume of 19 leaves, small folio. 

Of other Roman authorities which have furnish- 
ed historians with information concerning Britain, 
the following are the principal. Diodorus SieuluSy 
tm named from having been bom at Argyra in Si- 
cily, flourished about 44 years Before Christ, and 
compiled a History of several nations, the 6th 
Book and 3d chapter of which contain several cu- 
rious and interesting particulars of Britain, its in- 
habitants, laws, manners, commerce in tin, and 
discovery by Julius Caesar ; as well as many illus- 
trations concerning the Gauls and their Druids, 
who came originally from this country. The works 
of this author occupied him thirty years, and were 
written in Greek, in 40 Books, of which only 15 
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-fenuun, with some fragments. The whole have 
be^n translated into English by G. Booth, Lond. 
1700, fol. 

The only work of Strabo now extant, his Oeo- 
-grapht/, contains, in the 4th Book, a short ac- 
count of Gaul and the British Islands, at a very 
early period of' history, since he died A. d. 25. 
He was a native of Amasia, on the borders of 
Cappadocia, but he travelled over great part of 
the world, to inform himself of the place and in- 
habitants of which he intended to write. His 
work is composed in Greek, and consists of 17 
Books, not entirely perfect, and his Commentaries 
are lost. 

Some ancient particulars of Britain have also 
been preserved by Pomponius Mela, a Spaniard^ 
who flourished about a. d. 45 ; whose three books, 
Concerning the Sihiation of the Worlds are written 
in X.atin, with great elegance, perspicuity, and 
trutJK See Book iii. chap. vi. 

The writings of Caius Cornelius Tacitus, have 
a much more intimate connection with English 
History, since his exact and faithful work in La- 
tin, On the Manners of the Germans, contains 
many particulars illustrative of the Celtic customs 
of Britain ; and his Life of Agricola, his father-in- 
law, — who was Governor of this country, and first 
discovered it to be an island by sailing round it,— 
preserves many circumstances of its history in the 
first century, together with the invasion of Cale- 
donia. This eminent Latin historian was most 
probably bom about a. d. 56, his father bemg a 
Roman Knight, and Governor of a province in 
Belgic Gaul. He was educated for the bar, and 
was patronised by the Emperors Vespasian, Titus, 
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and eren Domitian ; aniying at length to the dig- 
nity of PrcBtor, and Member of the Quindecem- 
viral College, about a. d. 79. The works of this 
author are said to have once amounted to 30 books ; 
though of his History there remain only 5, and 
of his Annals but 16 ; all of which have frequently 
been translated into English, but the best version 
is that by Arthur Murphy, in 4 volumes 4to. 

M. Armceus LucanuSy a famous Poet of Corduba 
in Spain, the 3d book of whose Pharsalia con- 
tains several particulars illustrative of the Druids 
in Gaul, who were supposed to have come origi- 
nally from Britain. He died A. d. 65, imd his 
poem has often been translated into English verse, 
but the most popular rendering is that by Nicholas 
Rowe. 

Claudius PtolenuBus, a Geographer and Astro- 
nomer of Alexandria, supposed to be the first who 
mentions the British Islands. He was bom about 
A. D. 70, and the description of Britain Contained 
in his Geography, Book ii. chap. 3, was composed 
soon after the Romans had subdued the South 
parts of the Island, while they yet retained their 
original names. Beside many mistakes, however, 
as to the situations of particular places, he alters 
the true positions of England in its length ; makes 
the. length of Scotland from East to West, and 
raises South Britain too far towards the north. 
His account of these Islands is little more than a 
series of Tables, with names and bearings of places, 
from which several maps have been drawn ; and a 
revised one, with a Translation of his description, 
and a Commentary, will be found in J- Horsley's 
Britannia JRomanay Lond. 1732, fol., and Dr Ro- 
bert Henry 8 History of Great Britain, Vol. i. 
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Appendix, Lond. 1771, 4to. The same works 
also contain several of those other maps, surveys, 
&c. of Roman Britain, whence much of its an- 
cient description and history are derived. The 
principal of these is that curious romte of travel 
through England, usually called the Itinerary of 
Antoninus^ it having heen' formerly attributed to 
the Emperor Titus Antoninus, during his exten- 
sion of the Roman provinces in Britain, though it 
was more probably compiled by order of some of 
the Antonine Princes. Its age cannot be perfectly 
ascertained, though it is of undoubted antiquity: 
It consists of a series of routes through Britain, 
with the distance from each place in Roman miles. 
Another work of .the same character, is called the 
- NoUtia Imperii^ which also consists of a survey 
of Roman Britain, whose date and author are boUi 
unknown. It was, however, compiled before the 
Ilomans left this island, in a. d. 426, though pro- 
bably but a short time, since the title states that it 
was subsequent to the times of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, who reigned together, the last dying in 
A. D. 425. 

The Naturcd History of Cams Plinius Secun- 
dus the Elder, has, in Book iv. chap. 16. a short 
description of England and Ireland ; and various 
illustiative notices concerning Britain are to be 
found scattered through that vast collection of 
singular information. The author was one of the 
most learned of the ancient Roman writers, wkich 
he attained by almost incredible study; and he 
was bom at Verona about a. d. 23. He was 
educated for the bar, bat he was equally eminent 
as a soldier and a statesman ; and tus a scholar his 
works annmnted to 160 volumes of remarks on 
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tlie aurora he bad read ; though his Natural His- 
tory, in 37 hooks, is all which is remaining. It 
has heen translated into English by Dr PhUemon 
. Holland, 1601, folio. The author perished in 
that eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which over- 
threw Herculaneum, a. d. 79. 

Some geographical particulars of Roman Bri- 
itsun are also deriyed from C. Julius SolinuSy a 
grammarian, sometimes called " Pliny's Ape, " 
from bis imitative style. This author is said by 
some to have flourished at the end of the first 
century, and by others in the middle of the third ; 
his work is called Polyhistor, and is a collection 
of historical remarics and geographical annotations 
conceruing almost every country known in his 
time. It has been translated into English by Ar- 
thur Golding, 1590, 4to. 

The actions and sway of the Romans in Bri* 
tain are also recorded by Caius Suetonius Tran^ 
quiUu^^ in his iwaons Lives of the Twelve CasarSy 
which are almost all lliat remain of his historical 
works. He was bom about A. D. 70, was edu- 
' cated for the bar, and through the friendship of 
the younger Pliny was made a Tribune; after- 
wards becoming Secretary to the Emperor Adrian, 
though he was dismissed for not paying court to 
Sabina the Empress. His work has been several 
times translated into English, but the best versioB 
is that by Dr Alexander Thomson. 

Polp<Bnus, a native of Macedonia in the second 
century, wrote eight books on the Stratagems of 
Illustrious Generals ; in the last of which he re- 
fers the success of Csesar in Britain, to the terrw 
caused by the sight of an elephant covered with 
scales of polished steel, and carrying on his back 
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ik turret filled whk armed men. The Sifatagemaia^ 
of this author were translated into English by 
Mr R. Shepherd, 1793, 4to. 

The extensive, though mutilated history oiDion 
CassiuSy contains many circumstances connected 
with the Roman invasiori and rule in Britain. He 
flourhe d about a. d. 230, and the collection and 
compilation of his work occupied him 22 years ; 
he haviog been exhorted to the performance of it 
by a vision from Heaven. It is written in Greeks 
commences with the building of Rome, and comes 
down to the time of Alexander ' Severus ; but' 
though it originally contained 80 books, the first 
S4 and part of the 35th are lost, the next 20 re- 
main, and of the last 20 there are only fh^ments* 
Of these, however, there is an epitome by Hyphi- 
linus, a monk of Trebizond in the eleventh centu* 
ry, which has been translated into English by 
Francis Manning, 1704>, 8vo. 

Herodian's History of his own Times, is ano- 
tiier Greek classic illustrative of the afiiairs of Bri* 
tain under Uie Emperor Severus ; see Book iii. 
which also containa a few shoft notices descriptive 
of this island and its inhabitants, though they are 
illustrated by additional remarks in the translation 
of J. Hart, 1749, 8vo. The author was a native 
of Alexandria, and flourished a. d. 247 : his style 
of writing is peculiarly elegant, though be i^pears 
to have been imperfectly acquainted with geogra- 
phy, and not suffidently accurate in chronokgy 
and dates. 

Several historical particulars of Britain and the 
Roman prbvince and government thaiein, are fur- 
nished in the Lives written by those Authors who 
lenrisbed about the end of 1^ third, or beginning 
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of the fourth century, and coapoto iiie' Hi$$$fia^ 
AugusUB Scriptoresy or writers of the Ang^istan 
History. Of these, Spartianus JEUus wrote Uie 
Memoirs of the Roman Emperors, from Julius 
Csesar to Dioclesian ; but only 6 of his books re- 
main, and he is not in great estimation either as a 
geographer or an historian. The writings of Julius 
Ceqntolinus contidn an account of the life of Anto- 
ninus Pius, who greatly extended the R(Hnan pro- 
vince in Britain, and of other personages, but most 
of his workfe are lost. Flavins VopiscuSy was a 
a native of Syracuse, A. d. 303, also a writer of 
biography, being generally considered as superior 
to most of this class. JBlius Lampndius lived 
likewise in the fourth century, and there exist of 
his writings the Lives of 4 Roman Emperors ; but 
, his style is inelegant and his arrangement injudici- 
ous. Ammianus Marcellinus was a Greek, and 
soldier in Gaul and Germany under Constantino 
and Julian ; which circumstances account for the 
rough language of his Continuation of the Roman 
History of Suetonius. He composed this work 
A. D. 374, and it originally consisted of 31 books, 
of which the first 13 are lost. It has been trans- 
lated into English by Dr Philemon Holland, Lend. 
1609, folio. It commenced with A. d. 354, and 
came down to A. d. 378. The author is sup* 
posed to have, died a. d. 390.* 

Contemporary with these authors was Fkmm 
Eutropius, also a Greek and soldier under Julian, 
who wrote an Epitome of the History of Rome, 
from Romulus down to the time of Yalens, A. d. 
364, divided into 10 books, which is composed * 
without elegance, though with conciseness and pre- 
cision. He was Secretary to the Emperor Con- 
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atantine the Oreat, and afterwards served under 
Julian in his expedition against the Parthians in 
A. D. 363. The hest English translations of ,this 
author are by John Stirling and Mr Thomas, 1760^ 
8vo. These authors form the contemporary his- 
torians of Roman Britain. 

3. Saxon* — The character which Sir William 
Temple has given of these historians, is scarcely 
more favourable than that which he furnishes of 
the British, whom he treats as absolutely con- 
temptible. The account of the wars, &c. of the 
Saxon Kings, he observes, is given in a very in- 
ferior manner, " with little order or agreement of 
times or actions, by the few and mean authors of 
' those barbarous and illiterate ages ; and, perhaps^ 
the rough course of those lawless times and ac- 
tions would have been too ignoble a subject for a 
good historian. '' Bishop Nicolson, however, Vho 
was infinitely better qualified to judge of this par- 
ticular, refutes the charge, and affirms that the 
times were neither so lawless nor the authors so 
contemptible as they are thus represented; and 
whilst he admits that many of the records of this 
period are lost, he adds, that there are still many 
more reliques of it remaining, than any of the 
neighbouring nations can pretend either to show or 
to boast pf. The literary character of this time, 
will, however, be considered hereafter, the present 
pages being devoted only to an account of its his- 
torical remains. 

The most ancient and eminent of these works 
is upually called the Saxon Chronicle, of which 
several authentic MSS. are extant, and which was 
first printed in 164}3, by Professor Wheelocke, in 
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his edition of Bede's Ecclesiastical History. In 
1692 a Latin translation of it was published by 
Bishop Gibson, but the best and most elegant edi- 
tion of it is that with the interesting Introduction, 
the Original Text, and an English yersion, by 
Professor Ingram, 1823, 4to. There was also an 
English translation of it by Miss Gumey, pub- 
lished in 1819, 12mo. It contains a short de- 
scription of Britain, and an account of the most im- 
portant transactions of its inhabitants, from the first 
arrival of the Saxons, down to a, d. 1 154 ; though 
the register commences in a manner not unusual with 
such annals, with memoranda of great eyents and 
periods from a. d. 1. The names of its authors can 
be little more than conjectured ; but it is supposed 
by Professor Ingram, that the Kent and Wessex 
Chronicles might have been commenced imder 
the direction of Archbishops of the Cant^ury, 
or, perhaps under the superintendance of Arch- 
bishop Plegmund, until his decease in 923. He 
also seems to consider it not impossible, that King 
Alfred himself might have written the genealogy 
of the West Saxon Kings, and a separate Chro* 
nicle of Wessex. From their time, he considers, 
. until a few years subsequent to the Norman In<- 
yasion, the Saxon Annals were carried on by ytir 
rious hands, under the patronage of such persons as 
the Archbishops Dunstan, iElfric, &c., down to 
the election of William de Waltville to be Abbot 
of Peterborough in a. d. 1 154. The eyents re- 
corded in this Chronicle are written in the Saxon 
language, in prose, under the several years when 
they took place, but it also contains several frag- 
ments of historical songs, and two entire poems, 
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on the Death o£ Edgar and the Victoiy of Ethel- 
8tan. 

The first authentic historian of the English 
Church, and, indeed, the most learned Ecclesiastic 
of this period, is Bede, . sumamed the Venerable. 
He was bom about A. d. 672, within the terri- 
tory of the Monastery of St Peter and Paul at 
Janow ; and, having been educated at that house^ 
under Abbot Benedict, was ordained Deacon at 
19, and Priest at 30, by St John of Beverley. His 
principal employment was writtmg Commentaries 
on the Scripture, and distinct tracts on almost 
every branch of learning, from his attainments in 
which, Pope Sergius L invited him to Rome; 
though he would never quit his monastery. . His 
most valuable work, however, is a Latin History 
of the English Churchy in five books, from the 
time of Julius Caesar to A. d. 731 ; with a Con- 
tinuation of the Arts of the English before the 
Saxon invasion, by an anonymous author. An 
•epitome of this work, down to a. d. 766, is said 
to have been made by Richard Lavington, a Car- 
melite monk of Bristol, and a great writer of divi- 
nity, about the end of the fourteenth century. Few 
works have either so long supported their credit, 
or have been so universally known and consulted ; 
and it may be considered as an entirely novel sub? 
ject in England, since the Civil Histories which 
existed before it, contained but few particulars on 
Ecclesiastical affairs. It was therefore j>rincipa]Iy 
compiled from the information of his contempor- 
aries, and the records of religious houses ; which 
may probably account for its favouring the Saxons 
against the Britons, and its too great credulity as 
to legends and miracles. The best Latin edition 
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of this work is that by Dr Smith in 1792, Mkr; 
from which a very useful English translation was 
published in 1723, 8vo. The writings of this au- 
thor raised him to such eminence that he was 
consulted by the most eminent churchmen of his 
time, particularly by the learned Egbert, Bishop 
of York, to whom he wrote an Epistle, the last 
and best of his works, which illustiBtes the state 
of the Church in his time, and represents several 
evils in it, of which he forsaw the increase, and 
which were afterwards removed by the Reforma- 
tion. He laboured, both in his monastery and at 
his books, during his long and painful decline un- 
der an asthma, which he bore with great pa- 
tience ; and he died at the moment he concluded 
his translation of St John's Gospel, May 26th, 
A. D. 735. 

For a contemporary accouQt of the reign of 
King Alfred, posterity is most indebted to AsseTy 
a monk of St David's, whence he is called As- 
serius Menevensls, from Menevia, the Latin naiflld 
of. that place. He was the intimate friend, tutor, 
and chaplain of the Monarch, who gave him several 
Ecclesiastical preferments, and at length made him 
Bishop of Exeter and Sherborne. He is asserted to 
have perauaded Alfred to found the University of 
Oxford, and to have been himself a reader there in 
the public schools ; but this has been disputed, 
as well as his title to a book of the Annals of 
Britain in -Latin, which was printed by Dr Gale, 
in vol. iii. of his JRerum Anglicarum Scriptores 
Veteres, Oxford, 1G91, fol. Asser's Affair's and 
Acts ofJElfredy extends to the 45th year of his 
age, A. D. 893; the continuation being by au- 
thors of a later time. His modesty is very appa- 
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rent through the whole work, especially his ae- 
eount of being summoned to Court ; and he is 
closely followed by Florence of Worcester, when 
treating of the same period. The most popular 
Latin edition of this life is that printed by Cam- 
den, in his Anglica, Normarmicarum, Hibemicay 
Cambrica, a Scriptoribus, a veteribus ScriptGy 
Francf. 1603, fol. Of this there is no translation ; 
but the disputed passage in it on the antiquity of 
Oxford University, excited Sir John Spelman to 
Tindicate Cambridge, by writing a new Life of 
iEMred from materials in its archives. This was pub- 
lished in Latin in 1678, fol. ; but the English copy 
was printed by T. Heame in 1 709, 8vo. King 
-Alfreds' Will, in Saxon and EngHsh, was also 
printed at Oxford in 1817, 4to. Asser died about 
A. D. 910. 

Ethehoerd^ or Edward Patricius, a Saxon of 
Royal descent, is the next Historian extant, whose 
Latin work of Chronicles has been printed by Shr 
Henry Saril in his collection, commonly called 
the 'Scriptores post Sedam, Frankf. 1601, fol. 
Ethelwerd^s work consists of four books ; the first 
being from the Creation to a. d. 692 ; the second, 
from the coming of St Augustine to a. d. 787 ; 
the third, from the time of B)rrhtric, King of the 
West-Saxons, to about a. d. 860; and the fourth, 
fttnn the reign of the issue of M^elwoK to the 
time of Edgar, in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury ; though the author lived till the year 1090. 
The whole is extremely brief in, its narrative, in- 
ferior in its style, and is asserted to be a transla- 
tion of some corrupt copy of the Saxon Chronicle. 
Many particulars relating to the civil government 
c2 
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of this period are dispersed through oeparate tM* 
moirs of the Saxon Saints and Sovereigns. Of 
the latter of these, the Life of King Offa was 
written by Matthew Paris, who lired in the reign 
of Henry III. ; that of ^thel/umlf by Wolstan, a 
Monk of Winchester ; that of Edward^ Confess 
sor by Eah*ed, Abbot of Revesby in Lincolnshire^ 
in the reign of Stephen, which is printed by Sir 
Roger Twysden, in his HisioruB AngUcaruB Scrip" 
tores Decern. Lond. 1652, folio ; and the Enoomi" 
um of Emma, Qneen of Richard L, of which- the 
most mteresting edition is that by Baron Maseres, 
with English Notes, Lond. 1783, 4to. Of mo- 
dem authors who have illustrated the Saxon Laws 
and History, the most eminent are Richard Vers- 
tegan in his JRestituiion of Decayed IntdUgencef 
Lond. 1673, 8vo.; John Selden in several of his 
learned writings ; tiie Leges Angle- Saxonic(Sy of 
Dr Wilkins, Lond. 1721, folio; and, above all, to 
the general reader, Mr Sharon Turner's delight- 
ful History of the Anglo- Saocons^ Lond. 1823, 3 
vols. 8vo. 

4. Northern Historians. — The Acts of the 
Danes in Britain, are not formed into separate 
volumes, but are usually to be found blended with 
the annals of their own country ; the records of 
which, in those ages which more immediately con- 
cern this nation, are tolerably perfect ; excepting 
only, that Uie chronology is sometimes rather ob- 
scure ; a fault, however, which is common to all ' 
the ancient histories of the world. That singular 
mythological collection called the Edda, of which 
an account is given in the next chapter, is prind- 
pally illustrative of the religious customs and doc- 
trines of the. Danes. It was composed chiefly by 
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JSkknund Sigfiuion, whp in trayeUing Dine y^era 
Uirough Italy, Geimany, and England, collected 
many historical circumstances ; and, retiring to 
Iceland, wrote some account of the affairs of his 
own country, about A. D. 1114. Contemporarjf 
with Soemund, was Aras, surnamed JFrode, or tim 
Wise, who wrote a regular history of Iceland, in- 
cluding a» account of the afiairs of Norway, Den- 
mark, and England ; which was published by th« 
Bish<^ of Scalhok in 1689. There are aldo ex- 
tant two authentic Norwegian Historians, con- 
taining several particulars concerning the Danish 
Kings in Britain, which are either vrholly omitted^ 
or very obscurely related by the Annalists of Eng- 
land. Their works were both compiled fr'om tra- 
ditions and the ancient songs of Iceland, which aro 
supposed to have been true relations of real events^ 
and sometimes to be their only depositories. The 
first of these authors is Theodbric^ a Monk, whose 
work was written soon after a. d. 1130, and 
puUished at Amsterdam, 1684, Svo. The other 
work is a Chronicle of the Norwegian Kings, 
by the famous Snorro Sturteson, an Icelandic His- 
torian and Statesman, who died in a. d. 124L 
The best edition is that of Stockholm, 1697, fo- 
lio, 2 volumes. To these authors should be 
added the cel^brated Danish^ Historian, Saxo, 
surnamed Grammaiicus^ irom his extensive eru- 
dition, who died in A. D. 1208, aged upwards of 
70. His Latin History of Denmark, was also form- 
ed out of tales, songs, and traditions, and from the 
last two books have been derived all tbe materials 
of succeeding tfuthors. Snorro's history contains 16 
books, which, commencing at the earliest period, 
extend to A. iL 1156; its iBtyle is extremely ele-i 
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gant and poetical perhaps too much so' for a Ui*^ 
toiy ; and the hest edition of it is that by Stepb- 
anius, 1644, folio. Several English Antiquities of 
this period are also illustrated by some of the La* 
lin works of Olaiis Wormius, a Danish Physician 
who died A. d. 1654, aged 66 ; and the doctrines 
of the Ancient Danes as^ exciting their contempt 
of Death, are interestingly considered by Thomas 
Bartholine^ a celebrated Danish Lawyer, who 
died in 1690. The ancient authors of this na- 
tion, howeyer, are comprised in M. J. Langebeck's 
Collection of Writers of Danish Affairs in the 
Middle Ages, Copenhagen, 1772-92, 5 vols, folio, 
and in addition to the foregoing, the following 
modem works only require to be included in the 
list. Antiquitates CeUo-ScandiccBy by J. John- 
stone, Hafn. 1786, 4to: FracfmerOs of English 
and Irish History in the 9th and lOth Centuries 
translated from the Icelandic hy G. J. Thorkelin, 
1789, 4to, and M. Mallet's Northern Antiquities^ 
translated by Bishop Percy, Lond. 1770. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

5. English Historians after the Norman Inva* 
sion. — Sir William Temple, who is seldom inclin- 
ed to be favourable towards the Ancient Historians 
of England, observes of those ,of the present pe- 
riod, that the portraiture of afiairs has neither been 
delineated by any one skilful hand, nor from the 
life, yet it is represented in so clear a light as 
leaves very little either obscure or uncertain in the 
history of this kingdom, or the succession of its 
kings. After the accession of William L, how- 
ever, the contemporary- histories, annals, and bio- 
graphies, become more copious and interesting; 
^t as the authoiB of tfiese works also became very 
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namerous, the reader can be preaenled only with 
a brief accc^unt of those which have been publish- 
^, and are principally constdted, arranged in thtt 
several centnries to which they belong. 

Eleventh Century, — Ingul ph us Abbot of Crpy- 
land in Lincolnshire, wrote a history of his Abbey 
from its foundation in a. d. 664 to, A. d. 1091 in 
which he occasionally gives some particulars of 
the English Sovereigns, He was bom in London, 
A. D. 1030, and about the age of 21, was Secre- 
tary to William L, in Normandy ; which probably 
prejudiced him in his account of Harold. The 
best edition of his Historia Anghrum^ with the 
continuation of Peter Blesensis, is that of Oxford, 
1 684, though it is also priated ia Scwile^s Scrip- 
tores already cited. His Latin style is rather in- 
ferior; he died m a. d. 1109. 

Marianus ScotuSy a Monk of Mentz in Ger- 
many, brought down the English history, with a 
general one of Europe, to A. d. 1083 ; and it met 
with such universal applause, in monasteries, that 
scarcely one was without a copy, but freqjaent 
transenption produced many mistokes and inter^ 
polations, which caused several of its real excel- 
lences to be afterwards regarded as spurious. The 
German part of this history was published by 
John Pistorius, in 1607, but he omkted all relat- 
ing to England. 

Under this century may also be included the 
fragment of an anonymous memoir of William I., 
published in Camden s Anglicay already cited : and 
those contemporary particulars of that Monarch* 
written by WiUidm rfPoictou, his soldier^ priest, ^ 
imd chapkda; and a^rwards Archdeacon of Li- 
viieux. He wrote from his own immediate know- 
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Jedge, ending his hktoiy in a. d^ 1070. Some 
acconnt of' this King was also written by GuUd^ 
mus Gemeticmsis, or William of Jnmieges, who 
<ledicated his woiic to him ; and it will be found 
printed in A. Duchesne's Historus Nortnannorum 
Scriptores Antifur, Paris, 1619, folio. Of mo* 
dem li^es of this Sovereign, are those by the Rev. 
Samuel Clarke, Lond. 1671, 4to, and by Alex. 
Henderson, Lond. 1764, 12mo. There appear t<^ 
have been no separate contemporary memou's pre- 
served of William II. ' 

Twelfth Century, — Florence of Worcestbb, 
a Monk of that place, ^umamed Bavonius, com- 
piled, in 1101, a general history, entitled Ckroni- 
eon ex Chromcis^ being taken from Marianus, the 
Saxon Chronicle, &c. It extends from Adam to 
A. D. 1118,^and is executed with great care and 
judgment. Another Monk of the same place con- 
tinued it to A. D, V141 ; and the best printed edi- 
tion is that of Load. 1502, small quarto. He 
died in 1119. 

JEladmery sumamed the Chanter, ^jvas a Bene- 
dictine Monk of Canterbmy, who wrote the JTitf- 
ioiia Novorum in six books, containing memorials 
from William I. to Henry I. This work is highly- 
commended for authenticity, regularity of compo- 
sition, and purity of style ; and the best edition of 
it is that prepared l)y Selden during his imprison- 
ment, Lond. 1 623, folio. The author was an in- 
timate companion of Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbuiy, and some time Abbot of St Alband. Hft 
died in 1124. 

Alfred of Beverley^ being a Monk and Treasu- 
rer of that House^ appears chiefly to have epito- 
mised the work of Geo£&ey of Monmouth ; hvA 
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he is dso said to have compiled a history ending 
about 1121, the 21st year of Henry 1„ wherein 
are several circumstances not extant in 4he for- 
mer. 

The famous William rf Malmesbury, Monk 
and Librarian of that Abbey, in Wiltshire, has 
been celebrated as an elegant, learned, and faithful 
historian ; the only man of his time, who has honest- 
ly discharged the trust of such a wiiter ; and the 
dbief of all our annalists. He was born in Somer- 
setshire^ whence he is called Somersetanus, and 
his book, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, is printed, 
in Savile's Scriptores already cited. It, is dedi* 
cated to Robert, Duke of Gloucester, natural son 
of Henry I. ; and contains 5 books, extending 
from the coming in of the Saxons, to a. o. 1 126. 
There is also attached an Appendix of 2 books,, 
called Historia Novella^ continuing the narrative 
to the esci^e of Uie Empress Maud from Oxford 
in 1143, when he died. These books contain a 
judicious collection of all he had found on record 
concerning England ; and have lately been made 
familiar to the English reader, by the Rev. John 
Sharpens translation, Lond. 1817, 4to. William 
of Malmesbury also wi'ote a Church-History of 
England, in 4 books, which is likewise printed ia 
Safe's Collection. 

Simeon of Durhamy where he was a Monk 
and Precentor, may be considered one of the most 
learned men of his age ; though his 2 books, Ve 
Gestis Begum Anglorum^ are not his best worksy 
being principally some unarranged collections out of 
Florence of Worcester/ He took great pains, how- 
ever, in collecting monuments, especially in the 
north of Enghmd, after they had been scattered 
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by the cleFastationH of the Danes, whence he com- 
posed part of his history. His memorials extend^ 
from A. D. 616 to 1 130, soon afier which he pro- 
bably di^d, though the work was continued by 
John, Prior of Hexham, to 1 156. The best edi- 
tion of Simeon's history is in Twysden's Scriptores 
abready referred to. 

EaJred^ or AUredus^ Abbot of Rievaulxin, com- 
posed a short genealogy of the English Kings, with 
some other historical pieces, in which he particu- 
larly praises David, King of Scotland, who found- 
ed many Cistercian Abbies. He was bom in 
1109, and died in 1166. His Genealogies in- 
dnde the Saxon Kings and William I. ; and with 
his Life of Edward the Confessor, and his Ac- 
-count of the War between the King of Scotland 
and the English Barons in 1138, are printed in 
Sir Roger Twysden's Scriptores. 

Itenrt/ of HuntmgUmy being Archdeacon of that 
Diocess, is, however, a more ^miliar and popular 
historian, though he has been accused of writing 
confusedly, and of having done little moce than 
copy the Saxon Chronicle, Bede, Geofirey of Mon« 
mouth, and Florence of Worcester. He was, 
nevertheless, a learned man in his time, and is 
said to have composed his History at the request 
i»f Alexander, Bishop of Lincoki, retiring to Rome 
for that purpose, and remaining there several years. 
It contains 8 books, and extends from the earli^t 
accounts of Britain, down to the time of Stephen ; 
after which there is a continuation to 1164^ All 
the monastic historians, excepting this author, 
characterize King Edwy a& an abandoned profli- 
gste, arising out of their prejudice for Dnnstan ; 
but Henry of Huntington affirms tlmt the English 
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flourished under his goverament, and that his dealh 
was nmch lamented. His Histories are printed in 
8ir H. Savite's Scfiptores ; and a Letter of his to 
Waher, Ahbot of RapEi»ay, on contempt of the 
world, has also been published, which contakw 
many curious particulars of Kings, &c., his con- 
temporaries. 

WiUiatn de Newbridge, of Newburgh^ so ofttied 
from his abbey in Yorkshire, was bom in 1136 5 ' 
and it is said that his r^l name was Petit, ParvuSf 
or Little. He is supposed to have lired to 122(V 
though his Historia Regum AngUa terminates in 
1197. His Latin style is considered pure, SEnd 
even preferable to that of Matthew Paris ; but he 
evinces a violent prejudice against Geofirey of 
Monmouth and the Princes of Wales, having beeft 
disappointed of the Bishopric of St Asaph. The 
best edition of his woric was published l^ Thomai 
Hearne, with a Preface and Notes, Oxf<»rdy 1719, 
3 vols. 8vo. 

With respect to the Sovereigns of this centorf, 
some notices of Henry L are quoted in Camdei^'tf 
Remains, edit. Lond. 1614i, page 2^0, frem ik» 
work of Walkr de Mopes, De Nugis Curialittm ; 
the author of which was a poet. Archdeacon of 
Oxford, and Chaplam to Hcoiry II. The memmrs 
of Stephen were collected hy Eichardy prior ^ 
Hexham^ and are printed ilk Twysden's Seripto- 
res ; and in Andrew Du Chesne's H%$knia Nor* 
mannorum Seripiares Antiqui, Pai^, 1610, foUo, 
is an anonymous life of this sovereign, by spme 
person who appears to have lived in the laH«r end 
of this reign, or the commencement of the folkrw« 
mg. The extended conteet ef Hemy U. wMi 

VOL. I. » 2 
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Archbiahop Becket caused many autbora to ap- 
pear on both sides of the question^ who represent 
ed it according to their respective parties ; most 
of whidi, however, remain in MS., such as Gil- 
bert Foliot, Bishop of London, William Fitz- 
Stephen, Ri<5hard of Hexham, John of Oxford^ 
Bishop of Norwich, and Giraldus Carobrensis^ 
There is, however, a book De Vita et Gestis Henr 
' rid IL et Ricardi /., written by Benedict^ AbbU 
of P^erborough^ who flourished in the twelfth 
century, and died in 1193. It was printed by 
Heame in 1735, at Oxford, in 2 vols. 8vo, who 
also published John BerebUns Historia VUcb et 
regni Richardi L; but a more popular work for. 
the modem reader, is The History <jf the Life of 
King Henry 11^ and of the age in which he 
lived, by George Lord Lyttleton, London, 1764- 
67, 4to. 4 vols, the attacks of whieb are answer- 
ed by the Rev. Jdin Berington, in his History of 
the reign of Henry IL, Richard and John, Bir^ 
mingham, 1790, 4to. It is also interesttug to re- 
mark,, that the Wills of the Sovereigns of Ei^- 
land, from Henry II. to Henry VIII., have been 
printed in English, in a very curious work by Mr 
Nicbdbs Harris Nicoks, entitled Testamenta Fe- 
tHsta, being illustrations from wills of ancient 
manners, customs, &c. Lond. 1825, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The earlier testaments will be found in A CoUec^ 
Hon cf Roycd WiUs, from WilUam L to Henry 
VIL by the late T. Nichols, Lond. 1780, 4to. The 
story of the Crusades, under Richard L, is large- 
ly treated of by Richard of the Devizes, in Wilt- 
shire, a Monk of Winchiester, and supposed tx> 
hay^ been an Augustine Canon of the Trinity m 
London, one of bis i^tinue. Josephus .Iscaaius, 
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er Joseph of Exeter^ also followed him to Pales* 
tine, and celebrated his acts in a fine heroic Latin 
poem called AntiocheiSy whicli is greatly beyond 
the productions of this age, a fragment of which 
is printed in Wartons Histxyry of English Poetry^ 
Lond. 1824, vol. i. pages clxii. clxv. Some ac- 
count of the expedition is also given by Gregory 
Alpharagius, in his Excerptum de rdms gestis 
Richardi Anglice Regis in Palestina, published 
at Oxford in 17S0, octavo. One of the largest 
journals of this Sovereign, however, is that made 
by Geoffrey de Vinesatif, or Vino Salvo, publish- 
ed in Dr Gale's HistoricB Britannicce et Angli' 
eance Scfiptores^ xx. Oxf. 1687-91, 2 vols, folio. 
He is supposed to have been the same with Wal- 
ler Constantiensis, Bishop of Lincoln. Of more 
modem works on this period of Hbtory, may be 
mentioned an anonymous Life of Richard I. in 
English verse, printed at London in 1528, 4to. ; 
the History of the CrusadeSy by Louis Maimburg, 
translated by J. Nelson, Lond. 1685, 4to. ; and 
that by the late Mr Charles Mills, Lond. 1820, 
*jt vols. 8vo. 

Thirteenth Century. — The first author of this 
period, was Gervase of Doier, or of Canterbury^ 
being a monk of Christ-Church in that city, ad- 
mitted and ordained by Archbishop Becket. His 
principal works are a Latin Chronicle of the Kings 
* of England, from 1 122 to 1200, though his collec- 
tions are thought to have originally extended to 
the times of the Britons ; a History of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, from St Augustine to Hu- 
bert Walter, who died in 1205 ; and an account 
of the disputes between Archbishop Baldwin and 
the Monks of Canterbury^ All these are printed 
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in Twysden 8 Scriptores ; a strict attention to 
chronology is one of the chief excellencies of this 
historian. 

Roger de Hovedeuy was a lawyer, and Professor 
of Theology at Oxford, and was most probably 
bom at the town of that name in Yorkshire, 
though it is only known of him that he lived be- 
yond the year 1204. He is said to have be^n 
chaplain to Henry II., and to have been employed 
by him in visiting moi^asteries. After the King's 
death, he composed his Latin Annales, beginning 
^t 731, where Bede left off, and continuing them 
to 1202. His work contains many letters an4 
speeches relating to church affairs, and good mate- 
rials for an ecclesiastical history of England ; but 
he has been censured for copying Simeon of Dur? 
bam, and suppressing his name, though it is allow- 
^ that he has improved his story. Inland 
praises him for diligence, veracity^ and knowledge 
of antiquity ; but complains of his Latin style. In 
1291, Edward I. is said to h^ve made a diligent 
search for Hoveden's History, to decide the disT 
pute about the homage of the Scottish crown^ 
which it is said effipctually to have cleaied. His 
annals were printed by Sir Henry Savile, in hi^ 
Scriptores post Bedam. About this period Johr^ 
OxfordiuSy Bishop of Norwich, is reported to hav^ 
compiled an English Chronicle) which has been 
praised for its authenticity and ancient information^ 
He was employed on an embassy to Rome, to re- 
present Becket's conduct to the Pontiff; and it ii? 
9aid that he wrote a Journal of his missioik 

Ralph de Diceto^ a Monk of Thetford in Nor- 
folk, and Dean of St Pauls London, wrote abou( 
1210; aod sometimes refers to a Chronology of 
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the British Kings, of his own composing, which is 
printed in Dr Gale's Historic Britannicce, SaX' 
oniccB, AngUhDanicce^ Scriptores xv. vol. i. Oxf. 
1691, folio ; under the title of Historia Compejp- 
diosa de Regilms Britonum, It commences with 
fimte, and comes down to the death of Cadwalla- 
der, A. D. 689 ; and is succeeded hy the ancient 
division of the British Provinces into Shires, ' 
Bishoprics and Kingdoms : the whole work is 
supposed to have eeen transcribed from the la- 
bours of another author called Brome. The most 
important works of Diceto, however, are those 
printed in Twysden's Scriptores entitled Abbre- 
ticUiones Chronicorum, and his Ymagiries Histori' 
arum ; the first of which contains an abstract of 
British History, from a. d. 589 to a. d. 1146, in 
the reign of Stephen, chiefly concerning ecclesias- 
tical matters : the latter work is seemingly a con- 
tinuation, as it begins in 1148, and terminates 
early in the reign of King John, but it contains an 
account of the English Sovereigns more at length. 
This historian is much praised by Selden, though 
his works are little more than copies ; but some 
manuscripts of his abbreviations have been ex- 
tremely corrupted by the Monks of Canterbury. 

Gervase of Tilbury, a native of that place in 
Essex, was nephew to Henry IL, and wrote a 
Commentary on Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, and a Tripartite History of England. He 
also compiled a Chronicle of all the Kings of Eu- 
rope, entitled Otia Imperialia, printed in 1678 ; 
and the famous Latin Dialogue of the ExchequeTf 
is attributed to him ; though MadoX) who edited 
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it, asaigos it to Richard Nelson, Biahc^ of Loa* 
don. 

The Chronicles of John WaUingford^ ako 
printed in Dr Gale's Scriptores xv. vol. i. page 
525, relate only to the period of the Saxons, and 
extend from their arrival in a. d. 449, to the death 
of Hardicanute in 1036. Dr Gale supposes that 
the author of this work was an abbot of St Al^ 
bans, who died in 1214; though he observes, 
that a manuscript under his name was extant in 
the Cottonian Library, which contained an earlier 
portion of the history and a continuation to 125 8^ 
which he attributes to Roger de Wendover. It 
is, however, more probable that the c<Hnpiler waa 
a monk of St Alban's, who entered therein 12SU 

WcUter of Coventry has been praised as pos* 
jessing the two principal ornaments of an histo- 
rian, fidelity and clearness ; but his three booka 
of Chronicles consist chiefly of collections out of 
Geoflrey of Monmouth, Roger de Hoveden, and. 
Henry of Huntingdon, though he relates some 
important circumstances which are not to be met 
with in those authors. He is said to have Uved 
in Coventry in 1217. Of this same date, also,, 
were Alexander EssebiensUf who wrote an £|»- 
tome of the English Annals ; and the Histories of 
Peter Hehnam and Balph Niger, The latter of 
these was continued to 1200 by Ralphs Abbot of 
Cogge$haUey a learned Cistercian, who was wounded 
at the siege of Jerusalem by SaJadin, 1187. He 
is s^posed to have died in 1228 ; and his worka» 
consisting of a Chronicle of the Holy Land, a 
Chronicle of England from 1066 to 1200, and a 
book on the movement of the English under 
King John, are printed in vol. v. of Edmund 
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Martone*8 An^Misima ocilecHo vetentm S^pio^ 
rum et monumentorum^ 8fc. 1724, folio, 

Mcmkew PariSy one of die most famous of 
these historiaBSy was entered a Benedictine Monk 
of the Congregation of Clngny, in the Monastery 
of St Alban'sin 1217, and ctied there in 1259. 
He was an naiTeriid soholar, and a man of distin* 
gnished probity ; and his famous work contains 
the LiTSs of eight Englidi Sovereigns, written in 
Latin, entitled Historia Major Anglia, The 
Greats History from William the Conqueror to 
the last year of Henry III. It has several times 
been printed, and first appeared at London in 
1671 ; bat the best edition is that of Paris, 1641, 
2 vols, folio, by Dr Wats, which contains the 
imthor's extensive additions : as his Lives of the 
two Oflas, Kings of Mercia, and of 23 Abbots of 
St Albans ; with an abridgranent of his principal 
work which he called Ckroniea, and Lanbard, 
entitled Hittaria Mimar, wherein are seveml 
^ partionlan of note omiMd in his larger history. 
This edition also contains a good glossary of bar- 
barovB Latin words, and the various readings of 
all the manuscript copies that could be procuired : 
whicli was done t» confute the Romanists, who pre- 
tended that the heretics had greatly corrupted this 
historian. From the time of the death of Matthew 
Paris, the work was continued by WiHiam Rishatt' 
^^,a]soaMonkof St Alban's,tothe deathof Henry 
HI., 1272. It is, however, sometimes asserted 
that Matthew only began at 1235, and continued 
the labours of Roger de Windleshore or Windsor, 
or Roffir de Wendavety Rrior of Beauvoir, one of 
his pvedecessers at St Alban's. It is certain that 
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the an^or did commence kis work at Uie crea- 
.tion, altLough all before the Norman invasion is 
now lost ; anlees, as it has been suggested, Mat- 
thew of Westminster's work is the genuine book/ 

Matthew Paris was employed in reforming and 
visiting monasteries, and establishing monastic 
discipline. He re{Mt>ved vice without distinction 
of persons, not omitting eren the Pope or the 
English Sovereign ; though his works erince a 
genuin^ love for his country, in maintaining its 
privileges against the Pontiff's usurpations. He 
was historiogn^iiher (o Henry III., and is said 
to have enjoyed an annual pension for the office, 
which his continuator, Rishanger, enjoyed after 
him, dying very old in 1812. 

It is supposed that ^e metrical chronicles of 
Hobert of Gloucester and Peter Langtoft^ or Ra* 
bert de Brunmey also belong to this period of 
history. The first is generally thought, from his 
surname, to have been a monk of Gloacester 
Abbey, sent to reside at Oxford to superiniend 
the youth there, belonging to that church. His 
real name is not known, but he is supposed to 
have flourished and died aJboat 1280, the begin* 
ning of the reign of Edward L The chronide 
which is called by his name, was first transmbed 
and published by Thomas Heame in 1724, Oxf. 
2 vols. 8vo, of which there i4>peared a r^rint in 
1810. It is written in rude, but often powerful 
Iambic verses, in old Saxon English ; and com- 
mencing with a long description of Britain. He 
sets down the six ages of the world akeady past, 
and deckres that this island, was first inha- 
bited in U»e third age» << in the time between' 
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Abrabam and MM«fl.** The poem then parses to 
the siege of Troy, and the author introdnoes the 
fables of Geofirey of Monmouth, in rhyme, con- 
tinuing the history of England down to the time 
of Edwaid I. The chronicle of Robert de Bruwm 
embraces the period between the death of Cacl- 
wallader and the end of the reign of Edward I. 
May 1S39 ; and it was also fint transcribed and 
published by Heame in 1725, Oxf« 2 vols. SvOr, 
of wycb ^ere was likewise a reprint in 1810. 
Robert de Bmnne, or Robert IVJannyng, is the 
first English poet of the fourteenth century, and 
was bom at Maltcm, probably before 1270, since 
he was receiTed into the order of Black Canons, 
at Brunne, in 1286. He appears to haye been 
iOhiefly a translator ; for the chronicle connected 
with his name, whii^ he commenced versifying 
in 1303, was originally writtod by Peter de Lang' 
iqfty a Norman, named from Langtoft in York- 
shire, and an Augustine Canon of Brid}ingt<H|, 
wjbo is supposed to have died in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. This, however, comprised (mly the 
seeo^id pert of De Bmnne's Chronicle ; the first 
bepg translated fromRdiertWaces Brut d'Angle- 
terre, entendiag from the siege of Troy to the 
death of Cadwallader, which is not printed in 
Hei^ne's edition. De Brunne's versification 
throughout the work, is sometimes the entire 
Alexaadrine^ riiyming in couplets; though, for 
the moat part, it is only the half Alexandrine 
rhyming in alternate verses, like a ballad metre. 
Of these interesting old English chronicles and 
poetSy several additional particulars and speci- 
meiis will be found in the prefaces, <8&c. attached 
to Heame a editions of their works, i|i the late 
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Mr George Ellis's Specimens of the Barfy En^ 
lish Poets, Lond. 1803, 8vo. vol. 1. pages 97, 
105, 112, 123; Mr Campbell's S^pedmens af 
the British Poets, Lond. 1819, 8vo. vol. 1, pages 
89-49 ; and in Warton's History of Engli^ 
Poetry, 8vo. edit. vol. i. pp. 52-60, 65-79. 

The Chronicle of Mailros, though its title ap- 
pears to transfer it to the Scotish history, diie^ 
ly treats of the afiairs of England ; and is sop^ 
posed originally to have been compiled by tne 
abbot or prior of Dnndrennan in Galloway, bein|^ 
afterwards contintted by several hands, down to 
1270. It contains little relating to the northern 
history of this kingdom, before 1142, when Uie 
Abbey of Dnndrennan was founded, excepting 
what has been borrowed from Florence of Wor- 
cester and Matthew of Westminster ; and from 
the year 1262, is continued in a very dull man-, 
ner, though it contains a remarkable character of 
Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 

There are also some inferior historums of lllis 
century, whose works chiefly remain in manu- 
script. These are, EKas de Evesham and &ki8 
de Trickingham, who are both said to have 8on- 
rished about 1270 ; and a copy of the Chronicle 
compiled by the latter, terininates in 1268. Peh 
ter Jekeham was a native of Kent, and sometime 
a student of the University of Paris, who, about 
1264, collected the British and English histories, 
from the coming in of Brute, and continued them 
to the reign of Edward I. John of Bury, or Bu^ 
riensis, was abbot of St Edmondsbury, where be 
died in 1280, having Written the English Annals, 
wherein he treats at large of the disputes between 
Innocent IV* ^d KobeH GhwDete, Bishop of Lin- 
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Qob ; thMi^ it k 8iippo9ed thai be migbt be lbs 
Bwoe penoQ as J^^m, Abbot of Peterbca-ougb, or 
tbat the Cbrouicle oompiled by John de TaxtoHf 
or Taxtor, also a Monk of Btuy, ending at tbe 
reign of Edward III., is tbe same as that attributed 
to Jobn de Bnry. For it may be remarked, as the 
reader may already bave noticed, tbat tbe bistori- 
cal antbors of ancient times being generally mem< 
bera of oonventnal fraternities, wben tbey became 
celebrated were designated by tbeir Cbristian names, 
jeined to those of tbe religious booses to wbicb 
they belonged, as William of Malmsbury, Florence 
of Worcester, &G. in which cas^ it was extremely 
probable for two persons to bear the same name of 
Jobn of Bury. In like maimer too, those Chroni- 
cles and Annals which were common to almost all 
moQastic institutions, and were continued by tbe 
■eForal registrars of tbe times, were known under 
the name of that house in which they were com- 
piled ; as the Annals of Margans or Warerley, tbe 
Chronicle of Mailros, or the Textus Roflfensis. 
They generally commenced with a very brief sum- 
SMry, of a few principal eyents, from the creation 
of the world, or the Cbristian era ; and then passed 
tm the foundation of their own order, house, or 
bishopric. Their subsequent contents consisted of 
abort notices of i:ematkable public events, seasons, 
or persons ; blended with particular and authentic 
entries of all tbe affairs more immediately relating 
to tfaensdves. '* Whence it is, " says Bishop Ni- 
•olson, *' tbat tbe histories of those Cathedrals, 
which were anciently in poesession of the Monks, 
aae the most en^e of any in tbe kingdom.'* They 
lM»ve always been sdlowed as good evidence in ju- 
4kial courts^ and have frequ^iitly decided the ^w^'i 
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c«flt8 of nobk fiftn^liM i ^e owners aad Unities of 
ostates; the andent esstoms of oountias^ citM, 
and great towns ; or the f^vndatton and endow- 
. ments of churehes, 8bc. It most, however, be al- 
lowed, that the private zeal or mterest of the wri^ 
en, may frequent^ have transported them to hare 
recorded something more than the tmth, especalty 
ht eeclestastical affami, miraciles, he. ; thongh iJtm 
grants of their fonnders and benefactors were a^ 
tainly most fttithfally registered, since, in sneh easee^ 
any interpolaUon would be hazardous, and destmr 
an old title witboat creating a new one. Hie skB»* 
larity of these Annate may be aecouirted for, by 
snpponng, that when the Monks copied out a Chro- 
nicle for nse, (ht continuation in their own hoosee, 
they sometimes abric^ed or amplified the original, 
w%en they possessed additional information ; and 
it was also frequently the custom, for the copyi«t 
to insert his own name, as the author of the whole. 
The r^ques of these registers, which are even yet 
existing, are extremely numerous in mamni^t, 
aad several of the thirtoen^h and following cen- 
turies have been printed ; of which latter it will 
probably be sufficient to give some account in tlikr 
place ; premising, l^wt although they are professed- 
ly limited in subject to the affairs of a particular 
religious establishment, the events of the geneni 
history of the nation are continually recorded and 
illustrated by their pages< 

The History of Ely y published by Dr Gale, m 
¥ol. 1. of his Scriptores, pages 463, 489, relates 
prfhcipidly to the foundation of the dittrcfaw The 
first book was written by St ^thelwold. Bishop of 
Winchester, and treats of the possessions, ftc of 
the abbeys to about the death of £^r> 97£^. The 
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80COBil book Consisted of a continuation down to 
the Nommn period, with a supplement of priri* 
leges belongin^^ to the Church of Ely, and was 
oompiled by Thomas^ a Monk of the Abbey, who 
wrote other books, and lived after the year 1 166. 
' The AnncUs of Rawuay were compiled by the 
Benedictine Monks of the Abbey of that name, in 
Huntingdonshire, and were printed in Dr (rale's 
Scriptores, vol. 1, page 385. They refer princi- 
pally to the foimdakon and benefactors of the Mo- 
nastery, though they also contain several historical 
aottces, between 968 and the Norman invasion ; 
with a fourth book extending to the time of the 
writer, which, Sir Henry Spelman supposed, was 
written about the time of Henry I. Dr Gale cba-^ 
meterizes them as being written with a purity of 
diction and concise style, which make them infe- 
nor to none of the Engit^ writers. Peter JBle^ 
Mttsis^ or Peter of Blois, was not inferior either in 
rank or in learning to Ingnlphus, whose work he 
GffBtiniied. He was Archdeacon oi Bath, and af- 
terwards of L(»don, and Vice-Chancellor to the 
King ; and he carried on the history of Croyland to 
the tkatt of Abbot Waltlevus, abovt the beginning 
oi the reign of Stephen, 1118. He wrote this 
aentinuatioR after the year 1*290 ; and it will be 
£snmd printed m vol* 1. of Dr Grale s Scriptores, 
1684, page 108 ; the author died about the year 
i2(HK In die same collection, also, vol. 1, page 
M9, is another eontinuaition of the Croykuad his- 
taipy, by anonymovB authors, winch begins in the 
nign of Stephen, about 1 149, and extends, though 
with sftvmral bknks^ down to 1486, un ^ reign of 
tttnryYIL 
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The Aimals of Mixrgan^ so called from bsvii^ 
been compiled in that monastry of Cistercians 4ii 
Glamorganshire, were printed by Dr Gale in fak 
Scriptores XX. vol. ii. page 1. They extend froai 
1066 to 1232, and contain a general chronologic 
cal account of the principal ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary events which took place within that intervid ; 
though they but little illustrate the history of Mar* 
gan Abbey itself. 

The Annals of Burton Abbey, in StafPordshii^ 
extend from the year 1004 to 1263, and cmitaai 
a better collection of letters, memorials, &c. of the 
church history of those times, than probably cem: 
be found in any other place. They also embrace 
many other circumstances of English history; se- 
veral of which were derived from Roger de Hove- 
den, whom the writer calls Hugh, and some from 
Matthew Paris, with whom he was certainly a 
contemporary. It was published in Gale's Remmi. 
Anglicarum 1684, page 245. 

The Chronicle, entitled xh% Annals of Waveri^> 
also belongs to this period, since it extends to 
1291, commencing with notices of some transac- 
tions in the time of William I. It is printed in 
Dr Gale's Scriptores V. vol. ii. page 129 ; and the* 
editor supposed, that it was compiled by iAm 
monks of the Cistercian Abbey of Waverley, in 
Surrey, being probably begun by one who was of 
Saxon origin, since the Chronicler states, tbat he 
lived in the time of William I.; uses many of tbe 
Saxon letters, which about that< period hegaaoi to be 
discontinued ; and particularly laments the frite of 
Edgar Athelmg. The diction of the woric is low, 
but the writer's simplicity seems a security for iUmi 
truth ; and unpolished a« it is, William of Matais- 
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Iniryt Robert Montensb, Henry of HimttngdoB, 
and the two Rogers, of Wendover and Hoyeden^ 
were indebted to it for several circumstances. 
' In 1723, Joseph Sparke, the Registrar of Pe- 
terborough Cathedral, published two lai^e and e- 
kgant folio yolumes of monastic writings relatii^ 
to that church, under the title of flisioruB AngU" 
0cauB Scriptores Varii; which contained the fol^ 
lowing pieces : — !• A Chronicle of England, by 
Johfif Abboi of Peterborouffk^ commencing with 
the fbnndation of the Abbey in 654, and finished 
by Robert de Boston, a monk of Spalding, at a 
great plague in LoiMlon, &c. in 1368. 2. The 
L^ of St ThomaSy Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
«rritten by William Fitz-Sttpheny John of Salis* 
hury^ and other contemporary authors. 3. 7^ 
iiistorjif of the Monasttry of Peterhoroughy for- 
merly called Medeshamstede, by various authors ; 
namely, Hugo Candidus, from its foundation to 
1177, Robert de Swapham, Walter de Whyttei^^ 
and anonymcms continuators, down to 1338. 

The writings of Thomas Stubbs, a Dominican 
Friar, consist chiefly of a book on the acts of the 
arehbishops of York, which is printed in Twys- 
den's Sd^ftores. He i^pears to have been D. D. 
in 1373, at which time his memoirs terminate* 
He is deservedly a|^lauded by several authors, 
though, his praise haid been greater, had he not 
been so great a plagiarist from Richard of Hex- 
liam. 

The Chronicle of William T'horne, of the acts 
and affiurs of the Abbots of St Augustine's, Can- 
terbury, in which house he was a Monk in 1 380, 
b printed in Twysden's Smptcnres, with a chrono- 
logy, of the same monastry. The former com- 
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mences with the recall'of St Grogorj, torn Uft 
journey to Britain in 578, and ends in 1397, iA 
the reign of Richard II. It contains nmnerooa ia^ 
terestiug particulars relating to English histery, 
beside copious information concerning St Augut^ 
tine's monastery, &c. with copies of the OFidenc^i^ 
charters, estate-rolls, &c« belonging to it. Tb« 
Chronology is a series of tables of Pontifib, Kiiig% 
Archbishops, grants, and other matters for the um 
of the Monaitery, which comes down to 1419. 
The whole is closed by the deed of surrender of 
this house to Henry VIII. in 1539. 

The first who attempted to write the life of King 
Johuy is supposed to have been his chaplaiUf Jb/m 
de Fordeham^ or Forda, who certainly had the beat 
opportunities of knowing the truth, if he had equal 
honesty in revealing it. Of modem writinga con^ 
pected with this monan^, the -principal are, Wilt 
liaro Piynne*s History of King John, Heijry III4 
and Edward I., collected out oif ancient records iu 
the Tower ; and vindicating the sovereignty of tba 
English King against papal innovations. Lond., 
1670, folio ; Dr Samuel Pegge^s Inquiry into ihg 
nature and cause of King John* s deaths shomng 
that was not effected by poison^Ardmc^opBf vol.ir* 
page 29 ; and Valentine Green's Account qfihedi^ 
cover y of King John's body in Worcester Gather 
drah I7th July 1797 ; Lend. 1797, 4to, Tho 
history, &c» of Magna Charta, has heea beat illn»r 
tratedby Sir William Blackstone, in his copies and 
account of the Chaiters ; Oxf. 1759, 4to. The ex- 
tended and unquiet reign of Henry IIL^ appean 
to have been generally neglected ; though, of mor 
dem works, the following may be ceferced to. Sk 
Robert Cotton's Short Vieu) of the long Life an4 
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Se%n of Htnry III^ tjorkten in 1614, and pre^ 
9ented to James L Land. 1627, ito^ seyenil 
^nes piisted ; Dr Edward Chamberkyn's Brief 
Eekxtim ef the Five Years' Civil War of King 
Hmry III^ 1647 ; and GeOTge Ferrara's tramla- 
lion of the Laws made under Henry III. and Ed-" 
murd I. TEe achterements of Edtdard L in Scot- 
hmdy and especially the siege of Siiriing, were re- 
OMded in heroic Latin varse, by Robert Basbm^ a 
native of Yorkshire, and Prior of the Carmelite 
Mtmastery at Scarborough ; Poet-laureate, and 
Public Orator at Oxford. He attended the King 
for the purpose of describing his exploits, and his 
i^erse is creditable for his time. Being taken pri- 
soner, however, by the Scots, he was compelled to 
write a panegyric on Robert Bruce as his ransom, 
winch has been published by Heame, in his edi- 
tion of Fordun's Sootichronicon ; Oxford, 1722. 
He died about 1310. William de Riskanger^ id- 
ready mentioned, was Histmographer to Edward 
L, and composed a particular treatise of ^e Am 
sals t>f Edward I. ; which is supposed to include 
three Latin tracts, also attributed to him, " con- 
fining King John Baliol ;* '< on the election of 
the Scotish King ;" and " on the right of the Eng^ 
hBh King to Scotland. Peter de Lamgtoft, al- 
ready noticed, in his epitome of the Engli^ 
Chronicles in dd French verse, assigns one whole 
chapter to the reign of Edward I. 

Fourteenth Century. — As the Chronicle of 
Thomas Wikesy Vicanus, or Wicelus, ends in 
1304, at the death of Edward I., he may be con- 
sidered as the earliest hist^an in this century. 
It is jHrinted in Dr Gale s Scriptores, V. (xv.) voL 
b2 
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ik p. SI, and begins al the Ncninan InyMum^ 
some passages, relating to the Baronial WafB, be* 
ing written with all the dearness and fiilvesi 
which so compendious a history would admit oL 
The author was a Canon- Regular of Osney, sear 
Oxford. 

Of this period, also, is to be considered Jfkm 
Casiorius^ called likewise F^r and Bever, who 
was a Monk of Westminster, and wrote a Chro« 
aicle of some authenticity, beginning with the 
coming in of Brute, and tenninating with his own 
time. 

Another concise Chronicle was compiled by 
ITumuu Hanhaood, a «Canon<-Regular of Leeds 
in Kent ; which some have fixed at 1821, though, 
from an aeeount of the Tiotories of Edward the 
Black Prince, it is clear that he must have Hved 
late in the rdign of Edward III., if not in that of 
Richard II. 

A better and more copious history, hawavetf 
are the Annaies Bepum Anglim, from 1 136 to 
1307, of Nicholas Trivet, Prior of a Demmi« 
cau Monastery in London, and son of Sir Thomaa 
Triret, Chkf Justice of the King's Bench. He 
was educated at Oxford, and died in 13!d8 ; his 
work, with its continuation, was published by An<- 
thony Hall in 1719, in 2 vols. 8to. Of this time^ 
also, is the Chronicle attributed to John of London. 

The principal yalue of the Chronicle of Mm 
Brompton, is the information it contains relative 
to Ae Saxon times, though it is deficient in chnv 
nology when treating of the Heptarchy. It gives 
the Saxon laws at length, with a faithlul Latiu 
translation ; and the whole history extends, from 
the arrvial of Augustine, A. d. 688, to the death 
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of RidMotl L, 1198. Its p^nopal ftntliortty is 
Roger HoTeden ; it will be found printed in 
Tf^ysden's ScriptoreB, The person to wliom it i» 
attiibQted was Abbot of Toreval, or Jorvanlx in 
Yorirabtre ; hmt as it takes no notice of the foundl- 
ing of that Cistercbn Abbey, it was probi^^ 
only procored by EnHopton, and by him given to 
Ins monastery. This historian has borrowed free- 
ly from Roger de Hoveden ; and, whoever be were, 
he lived after the beginning of the reign of Ed* 
wurd III., as appears by his digressive relation of 
the contract between Joan, the King's sister, and 
David, afterwards King of Scots. 

WaUer de Hemmmgfard was a Canon-Regntar 
of Gidborongh Abbey in Yorkshire^ who fiourish'^ 
ed in thie reign of Edward III., and who compile 
ed a History of England from the Norman Inva- 
sion to 1S08, which was published in Dr Gale's 
Scriptores, XV., vol. ii. p. 455, and by Thomas 
Heame in 1781, 8vo. 2 vols., now one of the 
nrest of his ulrorks. The author died in 1S47. 

RUshard of CireMeesier, so called from the place 
of bis birth, was a Benedictine Monk of St Pe* 
t«r*s, Westminster, where he appears to have been 
fnm 1350 te< 1393, devoting himself to the study 
of British and AnglO'nSaxon Antiquities. He tm*- 
i^ed to most of the libraries of England to com* 
p^te his colleetions, and compiled thence a Hk«* 
tory of '^is nation, from the time of Hengist to 
1S48; a History of the Britons, English, and 
Saxons ; and a book on the Situation of Britaim 
The first of ^ese is printed in the Scriptores of 
C. Bertram, already cited, by whom the last WM 
discovered at Copenhagen, and s^it to Dr St»ke- 
ley, who punished an analysis pf it in 1757. Tlie 
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mfinftl WM printed by ProfeMi>r Bertnttit %rldi 
Giklat and Nennivs, hi the same year; and k 
1809 a new edition was pnbliabed in Londen; 
edited by Mr Hatcbard, with a map and an Eiifr 
liah tran^tion. He also wrote some Theological 
pieces ; but Dr Wbitaker speaks slightly of h» 
historical books, which remain in MS. at Cam* 
bridge. He is supposed to have Tisited Rome be- 
tween 1391 and 1397, and to have died in the 
Infirmary of his Abbey about 1401. 

Ralph, or JRanu^h HigdeHf was a Beoedietiae 
6i the Monastery of St Werburg in Chester, when 
he died at an advanced age in 1S60. The work 
Attribated to him is entiUed Pfdycktomcon^ and is 
divided into seven books ; the first containing % 
description of all conntries in general, but move 
particularly of Britain ; and the remainder a cor* 
cise eiril history, from the creation to his own 
time in the reign of Edward. III. The initial let^ 
ten to the early chapters of this work, form the 
words, '< Pr^ssentem Chnmicam conyMlaviiJrattr 
Henulpkusy Monackus Cestrensis : " The present 
Chronicle was compiled by brother Ralph, a Monk 
of Chester* Bishop Nicokon, however, accuses 
htm of having taken the whole work of Roger^ 
wither Monk of Chester^ contemp<»:uy with Ni* 
cholas Trivet, which was called Pelyoratka Tern* 
porum; whilst in the inscription which assumes 
it to himself, he selected only the characters which 
Were most for his purpose, and, enlai^ng them, 
omitted all the rest. The book of Roger com* 
mences with the coming in of the Romans, con- 
tinued to the year 1314 ; to which he afterwards 
added a supplement of fifteen years more. The 
British and Saxon part of Hifden's Polychromcon, 
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pvUdMd ^DrGaleiobisSeriptorsa XVw 
vol. i. p. 17R; Aod the venmiiider was tnuMkOed 
iBto JBoglish by John de Trevisa, a Cornish di- 
vine. Jx was ikst printed by Caxloa in 148% 
again by Wynkyn de Worde in 1405, and lasily 
by Peter Trsvens in 1527, all in folift. Thm 
ate many insertions and additions in the English 
Iwnslation wbioli some attribste to Trevisa, as 
vsU as the continnation to 1460 ; though otb^s 
assert them to haye been made by Caxtoa, when 
they mist have been written neariy a cantiiry after 
the tBMsfaiKff'B death. 

Jokn^Ymacf T^memmUh^ whence he is al« 
ways called Tinnm^hensis, though he was after* 
wwds a Monk of St Alban's, was a great eollec-» 
ter of English hiBtorieSy yiMxk he coppU e d in 
thvee large rokraies, called Hisiorim At^rta^ te 
which he has been snnMuned Chrysisteriographas# 
His narratiye, howeyer, is chiefly eeolesissticalt 
and relates to the actions md miracles of the 
fii^hsh Santa. 

MeUtkeWy sornamed of Westmmsteri frem his 
\mmif. a Bttiedictine Mmik in that abbey, is said 
t».hiwe flewrisbtd in 1377, thongh some assert 
tint he did net outlive 1307. He is sometimes 
ealied Florilegus, from the title of bis book, Fio<^ 
tm Sutomantm, the Flow^s of Uisfames, or a: 
eeU e ctso n of the principal afiahrs c^ Britain^ from* 
the begimimg of the werkl to the year 1307, of 
which work the beet editien is that of Frankfort^ 
1601, folio. It is divided into six ages, coa^Nrie^t 
ed in three books ; viz. from the creation to the* 
Christian era, hom the birth of Christ to the* 
Nocnan invasion of England, thence to the com* 
> of the reigB ol Edward Il.| and sab* 
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aeqnentlf ae^enly y«an more were ftd«M» wImdIi 
iHTouglit it down to the death of Edward III. w 
1S77. It has sonedmea heen oeii«ared» but ithaa 
also been praised as being written wilii a scnipn* 
loos regard to truth, and with a diligence whiok 
kt^ omitted nodhiag worthy el niemosy. 

Bishop Nicolson remarks oonoermng the ce»» 
t&noation of Matthew of Westminster s Floweta of 
Histories, thirt there are many anonymoos faistoiv 
ans in thk kingdom, who, b^inning at the yeas 
1301, mamfestly ejiow tlmt they int^ided to oon* 
tinne the work of thw author. The most eminet 
^ these was Ackm MensmUk, a CanonrRegvlar 
of St Panl's, and an eminent civilian, who, in the 
dose of Ins life, gave himself eatiidy np to Mhm 
raading and writing, of English history. He com* 
Mences^ his work about 1300, his first part «frr 
twiding to 1343 ; whilst the seeend carries it mm. 
to 1380, which was probably the year of has own 
death. It is remarkable that^ as he begins tfaa 
hoijk at Michaelmas, he always commences the 
year at the same season. 

The remaining historians of this century are of 
iaferior merit ; yet some of them ha?e been print* 
od, and ave frequently refened Uk Joim Sie^ffiH 
is supposed to haire been a JPrancisean Friary the 
time of whose existence is very doubtful^ though 
he is said to have written an English history ahoni 
1380. He must, howerer, hare floorished aftet 
1226, when hii Order first came into England; 
and must be placed befcnre 1480^ since be is quot*- 
od by John Rous. William de PadunfftM^ So* 
cietary and Treasurer to Edward the Black Prineo 
in Gasooigae, wrote a Cbroniole in French freod 
1207^ the 9th of Kii^ John^ down to )m 
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time) ottl of which Leland> Stow, ^&c bare made 
•eveml eolleetions. Henry de Knighton was one 
of the Canons of Leicester, and bis book, De 
JBifenHhus Arifflice, which tnay begin at the Nor- 
ikmn invasion, since he has only a short abstract 
of the Saxon affairs in his first book. He ac- 
knowledges all that he has transmbed from Ralph 
Higden ; whom he also imitates, in making the 
initial letters of die first fifteen chapters of his se-r 
oond book, express the name of Henricns Cnitton. 
Waltet Lingmsy was a Franciscan of Norwich^ 
who, about 1390, is said to have compiled a his- 
tory of this kingdom, from the coming in of Brti- 
ti», down to his own time. To these, also, may 
be added the MS. JBidogiunh which commences 
at the same yery ancient period, and terminates 
with the year 1S67. It is probable that the com- 
mencement of this work is by Nennius ; but the 
remainder is by a Monk of Canterbary, who calls 
St Thomas Becket his patron. 

Of the Hves, &c of Sovereigns who reigned in 
the fourteenth century, the principal are the fol- 
lowlsg. For Edward IL, his misfortunes were 
related without either flattery or ccmtempt, by 
l^epken Miton or Eden, a Canon- Regular of Wal- 
ter, in^ Yorkshhre, about the year 13M, whose 
W9ik probably still remains in manuscript. The 
mmab of the greatest and best part of his r«giH 
namely, from 1307 to 1323, were' compiled by 
John de TrokdaiM, a monk, as the hutory of his 
treaty ei peace wi^ Robert, King of Soots, was 
by Hmry de Bkm^srd; both of which pieces 
were published by Hiomas Heame, in ectevo^r 
OiS. 1729. WaUerdeHemmingfrrd, who has been 
dMady me ntitBO d, ako wroie a Latki laatory of 
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the aflam kod nctioiw of EdwaH I. II. tad III.) 
which was likewise printed by Heanie m. 2 '▼elfl^ 
8ro, Oxf. 17S1. Sir ThomoB de la Mare's Life 
and Death of Edward II.) is pri&ted in Camden's 
CoHectioii of Aecient Htstorians ; and the anther 
was made a knight by Edward I., was CouncillOT 
to his son, and lived in the commeneement of the 
reign of Edward III. His memoirs were origi- 
nally written in French, bat were traa^ted into 
Latin by Walta* Baker, or Swinbium, Canon of 
Osney, near Oxford ; and in effect rendered into 
English in Stowe Chronicles and Annals, *and 
by other historians. Of later works, are Henry 
Carey, Visconnt Falkland's History Gf Edmard 
ILy wkk the rise and fall df his favourites^ Oave^ 
9km and the Spencers, Lend. 1680, foL and 8iro. 
Ohmrvutions on the reigns ofJBdwaird /. 11. HI. 
and Richard 11^ by Sir George Sayile, Marquis 
of Halilax, Lend. 1689, 8to. ; and Mad. de Tea- 
cin 8 Anecdotes of Edward IL The reign of 
Edtfford IIL, though long and prosperous, had 
bat few separate histerians ; but it is affirmed that 
Robeit Bale, some time Recorder of Loadon, 
wrote several of his acts and affairs ; which wav* 
carefnlly kept in the Civic records, with othfr 
histmical pieces by the same anthor. As the vie- 
terions achievements of Edward the Blmck Primee^ 
were all included in the reign of his father, thejr 
form a lai^ portion of its story ; aad were col- 
lected in French by fViUiam de Pachmgt^Hy, 
afaready mentieaed. Abont 1S40 iomisbed Eo* 
bert de Aimlmn/, Registrar of the Coart of 
the Archbishop of Caaterfaary, who wrote a La- 
tin Hiitory of the Wonderful Acts of Edumwd 
III., wkidi was piMslied by Heame in 1121^ 
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Svo. Snr John Froissfut is sMy tiMragIt prolably 
without foumiBtion, to bare wrkten a life of his. 
pfttronesfl; Pbilippa of Hftiiumlt, Queen of Edward 
IlL The best Modem woric on this reiga, is the 
Rew Joshua Barnes's erudite Htstovy i^ Edward 
IlL emd Edward Me Blmck Prime, Camb. 1688, 
foHo; to which may be added, A. BiokneUs HiS" 
tory ff Edward the Black Prince^ with a Short 
View of the reigns of Edward L IL and IIL 
Loftd. 1777, 8vo.; the Rey. John ikee's Sketch 
<»^Me Navai, M^tary^ emd Civil Establishment 
if Mm Kingdom in tke 14/^ cemiury, with an 
Account of the Campaign of Edward IIL in 
Frame, toI. i. Lond. 1791, 4to«; an<i in Mr 
CMwin's Life of Gkameer, Lond» 4to., will be 
iband chiractei-s ol the Court of Edward 111. For 
the reign of Bwhard 11^ contcmponuy roateriak 
are equally wanting. John Gmver, who died in, 
1402, is satd to hare compiled a Latin Chronicle 
of this Sovereign; Richard JUaidrtfmey a learned 
Carfisefite, wrote a Latin poem on the Agreement 
between Richard II. and t/te Citizens ef London $ 
in Twysden's Scriptorc^, cohnan 2748, is an ac«< 
covnt of the King's D^iosition, by Henry Knygh- 
ton, already mentioned ; and Heame pabtished a 
Latin History of the lAfis and Ideign oflHebard 
IL, by a certain H^nk ofEvethmmy Oxf. 1729, 
8?o. Other treatises remain in mannscript ; and 
of modem works, l^e princtpai are Sir Robert 
Howard's History of the reigns <f Edward amd 
Richard IL, compared widi Edward L and IIL 
Lond. 1§90, 8ro. ; and Sir Johm Francis Biandi'a 
History of ^ CvsU Wars ef York amd Laneatierf 
tmnslated by Henry Cwey, Earl of Mowmmtiv 
vm.. I. » . 
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Load. 1641, S Yok. foHo. The poet Gower is 
also said to hare wrttten the euloginm of Hetvry 
IV,; and Robert MascaU, Biihop of Hereford, 
who WM employed m seiwral embaMiee in this 
and the following reign, and died at Ludlow a 
1714, to have conpiled a yolnme of his Legatimis. 
The most eminent modem work relating to this 
Sovereign, is Sir John Hayward's FitU Pmrt €f 
the Life and Reign of Henry JK, Lond. 1599, 
4to. ; though it reaches but little forther than the 
death of Richard IL, but it is the most dabonite. 
of the writings of this author, who was Historio-. 
grapher to King James I. 

Fifteenth Century, — Bishop Nieolson charac^ 
terizes this period as one of the most rude and 
illiterate ages, and defective both in historums and 
pers<ms eminent in other parts of learning. In ar- 
nving at the time of Sir John Froi8$art, hewever» 
^ oontemponuy authors become more generally 
known, and biographical notices less required. Of 
this eminent .person, therefore, it is suffident to 
say, that he was born at Valenciennes, in 1337, 
was brought up in ihe Coim of Edward III., was 
femiliarly conversant in that of Richard IL, and. 
was sometime Can<m and Treararer of Chimajr 
in Leige. Though he composed 30,000 verses, 
be is now known only as an historian; and his 
Chronicles, written in French, the comt-language 
of his time, are divided into four books, extending, 
from 1826 to 1400, fviience it is supposed that 
be lived beyond that year. The narrative is chie^ 
]f (and perhaps none gives a better account of 
Edward III. and Richard II.) rektmg to Eagkad^ 
tJMmgh it also includes the afiairs of Fsanee, Ftea** 
^ian, Spam, Scotland and Ireland: with vi&y 
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eirdUBfltMiom re&peedmg the Pi^ ommtriw of 
Rome and Ayignoii, and eoUatend puticm)ars of 
traBRaiBd<ms in the rest of Europe, Turkey, and 
Africa. Fnufisart is in genera} reputed as a faiih- 
Ittl and diligent narrate of what he taw and heanH 
thongh he is diejsged by the French with partial 
lity, in making Edward III. and the Black Prince 
the heroes of his story. Several of the manuscriptb 
and French edidons of Froiatart, are said to he 
cdrmpt in names and numbers, bat that of Lyons^ 
1559, 4 vols, folio, is regarded as the best. This 
author was translated into English by Lord B&r* 
sen, at the command of Henry VIU., in 1585| 
in 2 vols, folio ; bat the mort lu^iM and excel- 
lent of all the prmted copies of Ins Chtonicle, is 
the translation by the late Colonel J<^mes, Hafodt 
}803, 5 YcAa. 4to. A Latin epitome of Fro i ss art' s 
ChKmide was executed by John Skidany an ex* 
cellent G^rmaa historian, who died in 1556, winch 
was published separately in Archbishop Parker's 
Jierum Britannicarunif Lyons, 1587, folio, and 
pf which there were several other editions, with a 
lAtin abri%ment of Philip De Comines by the 
•ame author. An English tranalatioa of Sloan's 
efntome i^^peared in 1611, 4lbb 
~ Down to the middle of this eoit&ry the h^oric 
writers are but of a very ordmary character, the 
priBcipal of them being as f<41ow* Thomas de 
OHerbum was a Fmneiscati Friar of some Ei^^iisli 
MKmastety, imd his lustory was published in La^ 
by Heame in 1732-^3, Oxf. 3 vefe. Svo^ wi& 
that of John Whethamstede, undci* the title <^ 
r«w> Ancient Writers of the Affairs of the Eng* 
Usht from the Origin of the People of Britakh 
dowi> to the time qf Edsoard IV. Iheie appeac 
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i» hftme been two historims muned Thomas Rod* 
burn, of whom one called Hadbbm senor, waft 
Bishop of St E^vid's, and Chaooelbr of Oxfrn-d, 
1420. The otk^ was a monk of Swithin's, Win- 
Chester, and wrote two books of General History, 
fNTobably still in manuscript ; one whereof is en- 
titled Breviarium Chronicorum, whieh begins at 
Brute, and ends a. b. 1234, in whidi he chiefly 
copies Matthew Paris after the Norman Invasion, 
thongh he is very unhappy in hie chronology. The 
other is a large collection calle<l HiHoria Majors of 
particaiars relating to the church of Winchester, 
made oat of the common historians. John Sker^ 
burn was also a monk, who wrote a Latin C/lro- 
nick of the Brkom, from the arrival of the Tro«- 
jaos to therMgnof Henry VL; and John HenfiM 
is md to have been a brother of Battle- Abbey, 
vfho compiled an abstract of the English Chroni* 
des down to the same time. But one of the 4>est 
historians of the fifteenth century, was Thomas of 
Waldngham, a Benedictine monk of St Albana, 
wid probably die Royal Professor of History. He 
composed two works of considerable length, boik 
of nidiich were published by Archbishop Parker m 
1574, Lend. fol. One of these is naaied Histo^ 
ria Brewsy and commences at 127^ where Mat- 
thew Paris concludes, and contains several cir^- 
cumataiices not mentioned 'by any cxmtemporary 
«uthor. It finishes with the funeral of Henry V.^ 
and the i^pointment of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, as Regent. His other book is called 
Ypodigma Neksirice, or an Exhibition of Nor- 
mandy; and beginning with the tenth century, 
when that Dutchy was first possessed by R<^lo 
aiul hia Danes, is brought down to the time of 
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Henry V« Both ol tbeie works wen ako priated 
in Camden's Historia. 

About this period, too, Nicholas Cantdupey a 
Welsh gentleman, and Prior of a Carmelite Mo- 
nastrjr at Northampton, who died in 1441, and 
wrote a Hi^;ory of Cambridge, is said also to have 
written a general Chrenide of England. Con- 
temporary with him was John Wkethamsledei 
whose history has been already referred to. He 
was a learned Abbot of St Alban s, and after har- 
ing been 82 years in Priests' Orders, died in 1464 
at upwards of 100. His Chronicle begins in 1441, 
and ends in 1461 ; it contains many original pa- 
pers and letters, with a full account of the battle 
of St Alban's ; bat the greater part of it is filled 
with the concerns of his own abbey. He waa^ 
however, the first historian who opposed the legend 
of Bnitas. 

' John Hardinffy a northern annalist, was bom in 
1378, and brought up in the family of Sir Henry 
Percy, eommonly called Hotspur, eldest son of 
the Duke of Northumberland. His life was ae- 
tive, and he bore arms against the Scots upon se^ 
veral occasions ; but he was also employed in col- 
lectii^ documents, for ascertaining the fealty due 
from their King to the English ; and hearing that 
there was in Scotland some ancient charters of 
homage which proved it, he is said to have gone 
thither in disguise and great hazard, to have 
brought them away, and to h^ve delivered them 
St different times to Henry V., Henry VL, and 
Edward IV. . He has, however, been accused of 
forging of deeds to effect his purpose, but the 
truth is not known. He also collected materials 
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for bis Ckroniolei which he appears to have firnt 
finished about 1436. He afterwards recomposi^d 
tliis work for Richard Dnke of Ywk, father of Ed- 
ward IV., who was slain iu the battk of Wakefield, 
December Sist 1460. The history comes no 
lower than the flight of Henry VI. in 1459, but 
some circumstances prove that it could not hove 
been finished before 1465« His book is entitled 
Tlie Chronicle of Etfgland tmto the reigne of King 
Edward IV.; it is in metre, and is con^dered by 
Wharton as << almost beneath criticism, and fit 
only for the attention of the antiquary. '' It was 
first printed by Grafton in 1543, who probably 
added the {Hrose continuation to 1542-43, the 34th 
year of Henry VIII. ; this is considered the rarest 
and most expensive edition, but the best is that by 
Henry Ellis, Esq. Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, Lond. 1812, 4to. Nearly contemporary^ 
with Harding were Nicholas Mon^wutey somedme 
Master of Eton College, and a colle<^off of English 
history ; and Hoger Albanus, a Carmelke of Lon* 
don, who compiled the geneidogies of some of the 
^glish sovereigns. 

Beside the continm^ion of Higden's and Tre* 
▼isa's Polychronicon, by WiUkum Cawton, already 
referred to, there is aJso populariy attrilmrted to 
him another work, entitled Ckranioles of jEngkmd^ 
printed in 1480, and tfaenee called Caxton's Chr«« 
nicle. It is a collecticm in which there is certain- 
ly as much fiction as truth ; for its narratiyes havo 
been questioned and censured, and it is particularly 
noted for its circumstantial account of the poison- 
ing of King John. It is, however, ^roneously as- 
signed to Caxton, mice it was founded upon m 
work by Doaglas, a -monk of Glastonbury, who 
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in tl>e earlier parte l»lk>Mr«d Qeofftey of Moitmottth 
ftnd Neimios, whiltjt Caxton only continued it to 
the battle of Towton m Yorkshire, on Palm Snit- 
dfty, March 2dth 1461, which proved so fatal to 
the ititereHts of Henry Vf. This history com- 
naences with the finding of thm realm by Albyne 
and her sisters, who named it Albicm, it has far- 
nished oiat^sds for seveml romances, and it was 
so popular that several manuscripts of it are still 
extant, and it was four times printed in the 15eh 
eentury. One of these editions appears to have 
been prepared by a schoolmaster of St Alban's, 
where it was printed in 1483, whence it is called 
the St Alban's Chronicle and Fructus Temporum. 
It contains the text of Caxton, and has some ad* 
ditions of notices of Popes and Emperors. Of the 
tepated author of this work, it will be sufficient to 
remark, that he was bom in the Weald of Kent, 
about 1412; was in the household of Margaret 
Dutcliess of Bw^ndy, and sister of Edward IV. ; 
commenced printing at Westminster about 1474, 
and died about 1492. 

John Bosse or Eous^ usually called the Anti- 
faary otf Warwick, where be was bom, was edu- 
<lated at Oxford, and became Canon of Osney. He 
tra^edUd over the greatest part of England ; and ha-^ 
ftng BMide large collections out of the libraries he vf« 
tited, em the national history and antiqaiti( s, retired 
to Gay 8 CMi near Warwick, and died there i 1 149 L 
His I^in Hiskm^ of the Kings of England^ was 
pvbksbed by Hearne, in 1716, Oxf. 8vo* 

The memoirs, &c of the Sovereigns wh^ 
reigned in tlie fifteenth century, are principally as 
foU^:-»An intei^sting aocount of the Hfe of 
timty ,V. w^ writ«0» Uy Peter Ba^m, Itts 
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chamberlain ; commencing with his earlieat ymtUf 
giving a full account of his expeditions, victoriesv 
and marriage in Franc^ ; his coronation at Paris ; 
and terminating with his death, and the coronar 
tion of Henry VI. He attended the King in all 
his campaigns, and flourished about 1430; but 
his acts of Henry V. have nerer been printed. 
In the manuscripts of the British Museum, there 
is also an interesting anonymous account of the 
battle of Aginconrt, written in Latin, by a priest 
who attended the expedition, and sat with tbe 
baggage during the engagement, along with the 
other ecclesiastics. But all which can be col- 
lected on this interesting subject, both in print 
and manuscript, has been inserted and translated 
with extraordinary research and fidelity, into an 
elegant modem publication, entitled The History 
of the Battle of Agmcourty and the Expedition 
of Henry V. into France^ with a HoU of the 
Men-cU-Arms in the English Army ; by Niclio- 
las Harris Nicolas, Esq. Lond. 1827, 12mo. 
The exploits of Henry V. were also celebrated in 
yerse by John Lydgate^ an ancient English poet, 
and monk of Bury in Suffolk, who was bom 
about 1375, and died about 1461 ; the greatest 
part of whose composition is printed in the work 
last cited. This Sovereign s liie was likewise 
written in Latin verse by Thomas^ a monk of 
Elmham^ in Norfolk, and prior of the Holy Tri- 
nity of Lenton in Nottii^^hamshire, which, was 
published by Heame> in 1727, Oxf. 8vo ; as were 
also those Latin memoirs, compiled by another 
historian of this time, who called himself Tiim$ 
LiviuSf Oxf. 1716, 8vo. There are also some 
other ancient memoirs extant in noanusciipt ; aM^ 
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frrnn the b#8t of these sonrcas was cmnpiled Tho« 
Hias Groodwia's History of the Life and Reign 
of Henry F. Lond. 1704, folio. There is also 
a very curious Esscof on Ike Ckaracter of Henry 
V. when Prince of fVales, by Alexander Luders^ 
Esq , Lond. 1813, 8vo, The pious actions and 
life of Henry VL do not appear to have been 
sufficient to produce many contemporary histo** 
rians; but John Blecktnan, a Carthusian, who 
was particularly intimate with him, wrote a to- 
lame of his life and miracles, which was publish- 
ed by lieame with the works of Otterbum and 
Wfa^amatede, vol. i. page 285. Ttiomas Wal* 
nnghamy also, who lived in his time, wrote some 
annals of his reign, out of which it is said thair 
the acts of Henry VI. were composed. The dis- 
tuii)ed reign of Edward ly. seems to have pre- 
vented mny separate record of his memoirs ; but 
of modern works the following may be refen*ed 
iQi—The History of Edward IV. by William 
Habington, Lond. 1640, folio ; said to have been, 
written and published by express desire of Char- 
les I. ; and a History of the Civil Wars between 
York and Lancaster^ coniprekendiny tfie Lives of 
Edward IV. and Richard III. by Edward Spel^ 
wan and G. W. Lemon, Lynn, 1792, 8va; 
WUHom Fleetwood, Recorder of London, com- 
piled & small Latin tract, entitled Elenctius An^ 
ftaUum Reyum Edtmxrd V. Richard III. Henry 
VIL u^d Henry VIIL Lond. 1579, 12rao!} 
bvt it is almost exclusively eonfinecl to the trans* 
actions oi the Courts at Westminster. The best 
aoeount, tlierefore, of the brief reign and unhappy 
fttte of Exlwani V. was written by Sir Thomas 
Mf^ey and called A History of t/ie pitiful Lift 
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a»d unfbrtmmiie DeoOk ^ Edward V^ dud the 
Duke ^ Yorky his brother; with the troublesome 
and tt/ramucal government of the usurpation of 
Richard III, and his miserable endy Loid. 
1641, 4io ; but a more pleasing edition will be 
found in Mr Artbur Cayley*8 Life rfMorey Lend. 
1608, 2 vols. 4to. Tins work has been cited and 
published as the chief authority in most kier his- 
tories, without any other change than that of 
modernising the orthography ; but be»de the ac* 
count of Richard IILy which it contains, Um 
same author is said to have treated it more co- 
piously in Latin. Of this Sovereign, faowevei^ 
may be mentioned, Sir George Buck s Life and 
rdgn of Richard ///., Lend. 1647, folio. Wil- 
liam Hatton's Sattle of Bosworth- Fields with an 
aecount of the Life ,of Richard 111,^ edited by the 
late J. Nichols, Lond. 1814, 8vo; and the 
Hon. Horace Walpole's Historic Doubts on th€ 
Idfe and reign of Richard IILy wherein is ai^ 
tempted to delineate his true charactery and that 
of his rived Henry VIL ; Lond. 1768, 4to. Of 
the latter monarch, his historian and poet^Lau- 
leat, B. Andreas of Tholouse, has written two 
volumes of his most eminent transactions, yet re- 
maining in manuscript. Sir Thomas More, is 
said to have had some intention of writing his 
life, though it is not known whether he ever car- 
ried it into effect. Sir James Ware printed An^- 
nales rerum Hibernicarum regnante Henrico 
Vn.y 1485-1509, Lond. 1558, 8vo. A poli- 
tical history of the King was published by Charles 
Aleyn, in 1 638, 8vo. ; but by far the best w^^^k 
on the subject is Sir Francis Bacon's History <f 
the reigns \>f Henry VU^ Henry VIILy and ' 
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Qiieen JkCeny, Load. 1676, folio; the modem^ 
ised edition of the same, 1786, Svo. To thefle 
volumes may also be added James Marsolier't 
Life of Henry VII. Paris, 1724, 2 vols. 12mo. ; 
^ WiU qf Henry VIL, published by Thomas 
Asde, Esq., Lond. 1775, 4to ; John Trassels' 
History of the Dissension between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, Lond. 1621, folio ; and 
the more modem and interesting work of Miss 
Emma Roberts, Memoirs of the Rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster, from the accession of Rich' 
ard //. to the death of Henry VIL Lond. 
1827, 2 vols. Svo. 

Sixteenth Century, — Before entering on a brief 
enumeration of the Chronicles which distinguish 
this period of history, and whidi may be roost 
properly comprised under one head, it should be 
remarked, that the most accomplished author of 
the age, for elegance and clearness of style, was 
Polydore Vergil, He was an Italian, sent to 
England by Alexander VI., to collect the tribute 
called Peter Pence ; and was so well received, that 
he was promoted to several church preferments^ 
and about 1521, was commanded by Henry VIIL 
to write a History of England, which he published 
and dedicated to him in 1534, the best edition 
being that of 1651, octavo. It is written in La^ 
tm, with great elegance and clearness, and con^ 
tains 27 bodks, commencing with a description of 
Britain, and the ancient Briti^ Kings, and extend- 
ing to 1535. This author, however, is charged 
with great partiality, and even falsehood in his 
work, and even with burning a vast quantity of the 
materials famished him from the various national 
libraries, to prevent his misrepresentations front 
boing discovered ; whilst he is also said to have 
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sent a shipload of tnimiiscripts to Rome. His 
greatest i^ah appears to be bis ginng a vspry 
iiii£ur account of tlie Reformation, and tbe con* 
duct of the Plrote6taat» ; but his work was exten* 
siTely read, and supf^s a chasm of nearly seyent]^ 
years in the English History, mcludiiig partial^ 
hffly the reigns of Edward IV. and V., which are 
Ittodly to be found in Latin m* in any other stt- 
^r. Polydore Vergil bft England in i6^, 
and died in 1555. 

.The series of Chronicles which distinguiahed 
this age, was begun with a sii^lai* compilation ht;^ 
Richard Amoldy a London merchmt, who traded 
to Flanders, and flourished in 1519. His work 
is sometimes caJled Arnold s Chronkl^ and smae^ 
times The Ctistams of London ; though its veal 
title is <' The Names of the BayH^ Custoa^ 
Mayors and Sherefs of the Gyte of London, " and 
was ficst printed without, cbte at Antwerp, proba- 
biy about 1502. - It is a most singular com^Hla^e 
ttpn, of liule historical merit, but it coBtains tUt 
formation ou the city aad national liberties and 
diarters ; the asske of Inread ; ^' the crafte to make 
a water to have spottys. oute ef clothe ^ " " the 
Tij aegesse of the worlde ; " ^^ the crafle of grai^ 
ying and plantyng ti^^es ; " ^' to nmke a pickell too 
kepe fresh sturgpeon in ; " and the ancient OT^nal 
of Prior 8 halkd of the « Nut-Brown Maid : " diief- 
ly taken from, siofiilar works in the Cottonian Lib- 
rary. It is, however, an interesting collection of 
reliques of ancient ciric manners and customs ; 
and the best edition of it is. the quarto reprint of 
1811, published under the caie oi Francis Doiice» 
Esq. Before the time of Fabyan, were eomp^edl 
two Chrjmidefl» arranged in^luB peculiar manner, 
in f^arate yearo^ with the names of the Mayora 
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«dl Sb«Mb ^ Lctodon, pteseired ih ■Mnnscript 
in the BnUsk Mmeiin. Tlura^ priadpslly de- 
voted to the dtf, they contiin m«eh interegting 
tu fan w atl tn on natieiud eyentB, as may be seen iki 
m edi^Oa «f theai by Mr Nicholas Harris Nioo- 
i$8y with starerid mterestn^additMal ilhistration^ 
fMHitled^ >f CilmNcI^ of Lottdon, frtm 1089 to 
lt9Bii0tkimi9itkey^iBmthcmiury,Bmdford9e 
Jirwt time pntOed from MSS. in due Bfitith Jfu- 
Mim^ Lond. 1B3T> 4>to^ 

At length iplpetfed the celehi^ted work of ilo- 
Jkre F^AJfom^ an uiwwifPt dnqiery AktermM and 
jShttaff 0f LoMbn hi lli9S» called Tfu Conamh 
0nee 4f HitimieL Lft^ the generaKty of ancient 
.4Mrtiaoi% hi imri^ beyond the age of ^eitainty in 
Jkfe detaib. Hk bckdc is ^^ded into eiBven pttrts, 
jbamg i.pMltcri «pilogne to each, nrnWr ^ title 
0t thid SmuA Joys of Ihe Blessed Virgin. Tbo 
■imt six cotttet >the history from Bmtns to ^ 
Jfhmfh, IkTiridBi aad tba set^nth cairiia it down 
^ di» tuns <tf Heary VIL ; b«it as It poised 
thtb«|^ ^ofik 9htwm odiliMi betwieen 1516 and 
i56fi^ eadi ino was htongfat down to Ae time of 
flsrpi^balion« and mf^tix nharations and omis^ 
sssns took piaee in the, conrae of them, A parti- 
mhr account of theae^ With the best text of idl, 
Will be fomd in the reprint of it edited by Henry 
SJUbh Esq. in 1811, 4to. ; bni the fhrst i$ the m* 
i«f^ since it is erhneonsly considered to hara 
been boi^t np and burned, by direction of Cardi« 
nal Wolsey, because the author made too clear a 
discorery oif the rerennes of the clergy. The can- 
leelliNl part was poiisMdy the abstract of the bill for 
tailting Away their temporal posBessions ; btH it is 
. VOL. I. o S 
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also probable/ that the T^hole story is v^tboint 
foundation. The mateAals of this work are chief- 
ly taken from Higden, whose method of making 
the year commence at Michaelmas, is adopted in 
the last part ; but it also contains many important 
affairs concerning London, not elsewhere to be 
found, arranged under their respective years, with 
the names of the existing Mayors and Sherifife. 
Fabyan died in 1512. 

The extremely rare history by John Rastdl, is 
properly entitled The Pastyme of Peojpie^ or the 
^Chronydes ofDyuers Realn^s, and most specyaU 
lyqfthe Realme of' Engloiuij breuely oompykd : 
-very few copies of it are known to be in existence, 
jmd Bishop Nicolson knew not where it was Uy be 
found. It was originally published about 15S0, 
by John . Rastell, a learned pnnt^ and ctdasen of 
London, who married the sister, of Sir. Tliormas 
•More^ and died in 15S6. It contaihs short nod- 
ees of the Roman, Papal, Flemish, French, Nor- 
man, and British > HistD^ ; which latter commoi- 
ces at Brute, and extends to the deat^ of Richard 
III. on Bosworth Field, Aug. 22, 1485 : but it 
is piincipally remarkable fWits large and spiiited 
whole-length portraits T>f;the English Sovere^ns^ 
engraven on wood, to which it k probable it is 
indebted for its extreme rarity. FacHsimites of 
ihese cuts will be found in the excellent ngioderii 
edition; of it published in 181 1, 4to, under the ctors 
^f the Rev. Dr. T. F. EHbdin, who states that its 
IM>ntents are abstracts from the Chronicles of Hig* 
den, Caxton, and Fabyan. 

The Chronicle of Edward Hall, is entitled 
The Union of the Two Noble and Illustrious Fa* 
mUies of York and Lancaker; wd was published 
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in 154^ &Mo. It . cirigiaidl;^ dxtraded m^jto 
ld82> a contmoatioB to;I54& beiiig l^t in mamif- 
msnftt; wbick' falling into the possessioti ofiRichard 
firmfton^: the; pranter,- he completed and published 
itioi ld50* Bishop Nieolsen, wi^ont beinf very 
^reli acquainted with^ this work, censures it fof 
flattering Henry VIIL in the deidication, and only 
^ing an account of the dress and habits of each 
reign ; but Heame remarks that it is inscribed to, 
Edward VI., and contains . valuable information/ 
excepting some points of the Chronology. . Tiie 
iffAt is probably the finest impression, and cbntains^ 
a beautiful woodrcut.of Henry VI n» in councD^ 
which is often missing : but a good edition of thia 
Ctu-onlcle was printed in 1809, 4to.. The: authoc 
waa probably bom about 1499, was educated ai 
Eton and Cambridge, became an eminent civic lawK 
yer and member of Parliament, and died in 1547.. 
Geargie Lifyf soa of the famous grammarian, 
William Lily, and.Canouof St Paulas, who died 
in 1559, is said to havoi been the first author, of' 
an exact map of Britain ; and he aUp compiled » 
▼ery short Latin abstract of English history, some- 
tiaies called Af^florum Regum Ckromees E^ipome^ 
It was sev^eral times reprinted,' and the edition of 
Francfort, 1565, 4to,. commences at the. Saxmft: 
H^>tarchy, and- extends to the accession of Elizas- 
bath, in, a brief enumeration of the English So* 
vereigns ; being followed by an account, of the civil 
wars of York and Lancaster, . . - • 

* The Rev* Dr Dibdin has also introduced to the. 
public an extremely rare English chronicle, printed 
by Crife* CMet in .1460, folio, of whidi theue.are^* 
My two Oopies ksowm It is entttled the Gem^^ 
kffie qfJh^ Muffei^qfEngkmdf and 1^ Spenoer • 

i 
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JiiUHfaMmiihigiiliiiiliii ilit "Ttilm 
Lmd. 182S, ftfo. VeL L pugw 18^184; is ^ 
icribed U^huMB bata erigmUjr in thelbraiof • 
n^ Inwards of 40 feel long, tnnMd rand bk m 
box bjr a wiie» Aa* wrery part of it migfal bo W^ 
tor teeau . It coibbm&oos with ** Noo, " kbTiM 
thirteon rabjocta beforo it waives at Bnito» aaS 
then deaeenda thfoii|^ the Sovoreigaa id BritaiB %m 
Elisabeth; eadi powm beiag repnaentod by m 
wood-caty and from WiUiam L by two ataana al 



Richard Gnfionf cttixen oi Londaiiy w«a mm 
of the moat eminent printera of hia time; and 
thongk bffong^t up a merefaasiti hia litenry woffcar 
diacimr both abiitiea and a good edneatm. U 
1561 was printed his Akfu^fenmii ^ Ae 091^ 
nkksy thvae more ed^i^oaa appoMiBg widm thia 
next ten yoara » bnt as Stow also pnbttshad bie: 
u SnBHMrie of the Englj^ CbnmidiM, " in 1565, 
Giafton in the same yearyissaed anabstimoiof his' 
own abndg^easent, catted a Manuell €fih$ Chro^ 
mdes of Enffkmd. Stow fellowed this by hia 
<< Snnmarie of Chconioks Abridged, *" and tbair 
rivahy was ako increaaed by seveie reieeliona en 
each other in their prafeees. B^il though these 
aaaiBilrioo may be co as id ted by the historiaa, tfae^ 
g^reater worha of Grafton and Stow aie of coorae 
to be preferred. That of the former was fiM 
pnbHahedin 1569, foHo, nader the title of a- CAns- 
nicle at large^ and meere Hutwry rf the fiffavru of 
JEngkndy amd SSnpes ^ the mme^ dedwedjrom 
the etpcatmn cftht wuMy unta iheftttt habUatum 
ofihit Idmde^ amdthejirst ^ear ^ Queen Etkoh 
beth. It eoMMis ef two yelvaMa, the fint being 
i partay aad coataining die history frogn tiii 
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cfMtioa to ike Sayoos, . and tke laftler .from Wil^ « 
li^«a I. to- Elijsabetb ; bodi being deoorated with • 
•ottid. spirited w^od-cuts. This work Las nat pre^ 
i^irved 4te origioal reputation : the time of its au- . 
tbor 9 death is not known^ but he was living in 

, In 1569 was also published ofi Epitome cfChro* 
nicks beffiun In^ TJwmas JLcmqwet^ from the be^ 
ginning of the world to the incarnation of Christy 
aa^. continued to the reign of Edward VL by 

Thomas Cooper, 4 to. There are several other 
editions of this work, which appears to have been 
c^mpil^ with little <sace or attention, and is but 
otf slight anthority* The original author died at 
London in 1545, and the continuator, by whose 
name it became subsequently known, died Bishop 
of Winehester in 1594; having written several 
vokimee, of which the present is his worst. 

. TheChromcie^ of England, Scotland^ and Ire* 
la»di by Raphael Holinshed and his assistants, * 
aiae by &r the most popular and important of the ■ 
national histories during the reign of Elisabeth ;,* 
tf> wliich all modem authors .are ext^usirely in- 
dabted* They we» originally published in 1577,. 
UPk 2 vols. foUof with, many spirited woed-cuta; 
and afterwards in 1585-^6, in three, the £rst. two- 
of vi^hich are commonly bound toget^* In this- 
spcooad edition Abe engravings were omitted, with, t 
i^ is supposed, some « particular passages; but the.. 
£mimm»s , Castrations cf Hol\ndied . were several • 
sheets from the second and third volumes, /caq^ ^ 
taining passages disagreeable to Elizabeth, Lord 
Leicester, and the administration, which ^^ were . 
thought not so fity and so not aUowW to be print* 
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hi lf99, tad again koetimated witli the irarir 
itaair in Dr Drake'i exeelleiit modem e^lioa el 
it» Load. 1907, 6 rols. 4>to. In tliat reprint the 
ciitialedelieetB are stated to be «sfdkyir. ^ WQ- 
liam the Conqaeror, ** a. d. 106^-67, 6 pages.' 
<< The Historie of Scotland, " pp. 421.434 ; 44S. 
460. An. Reg. 28. Eliz. pp. 1328^1891: An. 
Reg. 27, pp. 1419^1574, all mclmtTely: An. Reg. . 
28, and 12 pages of Index. The originid cas- 
traied sheets have been sold separately for 21/. 
Itt the compilation of this work, Hcrfinshed was 
asnsted by sereral other perams, and as his death ' 
is supposed to hare happened betfreen 1678 and 
1682, it was eon^ned by 6tow^ Franeis ThymM^ 
Laneaster, h^mld in the time of Etiaaheth, Abm- 
bam Homing^ &c. It appears howeter, to hmro 
be«i originaNy designed, and partly executed by* 
Regiadd Wolfe, the celebrated printer ; ^ it hav- 
ing pleased God," says HoHn^ed in bis dedioa* 
tioB, << to call him to hk merde, after xxr years 
ttsv^ spent theieiar" his intentioR being to maho 
these Chronicles the foondatton of <* an miveiaal 
coamogi^aphie of the whole woilde. '* The p t escal 
contents of these Tokmes are as follow :— I. aft 
HisiorkMd DesctiptioD of Britain in 8 book% bf 
WilKam Harrison, a stndent of Weetmmsfter an* 
Oxford, who died in 1698 ; and the History of 
Bagland irom the time 1^ it was irst inhiiatarf 
mitil it was last c onq ue r ed, by HoKnshed. Tho ae« 
oond TohuM i» daroted to Ireland and Seothtfid t 
bttt the third also commenced byHolmibedy retttrss 
again to the History of England at the Nomaii 
ittfasiott, and eontinnes it to 1688. 

Svch were the principal Chronidss, of the aim- 
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teMrtli eeiMtiiTv th» lwt«ii» «toi^ 1^^ 
iii«devft editions af Hmmy moHmn i io g to lir ifo^ 
loMs^ wfaidi have bem estumted mt ML keund m 
crif. 

The raemoin waA other works iHasMtm of 
the BorereigM who reigiied in ^is tsenturf , m 
too iHunOroiis to be idl reoooiited, but the foMaw- 
iBgorettepruMii)^: Henry VIII. — TheWkmer 
ofFame^ coniamh^ ike br^ghi remnme andmoste 
j^rtunaie reigne (f King Henry VIIL, wherein* 
is tnenHon of matters by the rest of msr eitrtmb^ 
gntiphers ouer*passed : by tbe Rev* Ulj^m PmK 
weU,Lond. 1575, 4lo. Tbe cdebnted JomH, 
Edmund Campion^ Twote a lAtia eccoiiiil of tbo^ 
meet veneikaUo ekreomsiatieeo bi ^ns King's d^ 
▼oree fT#m Queen Cotherine^ and 1^ eepei«tioii 
fmn the Romtali Chttrdb) wbidi was i^nted af 
tbe end of Dr Niebelas Hivpeefietd** Hhtmriit 
Ai^ttcana EeeksiOf Dotthty, 1062, Mio ; aM^ ae^ 
parately, Antir. 1691. Tham is ako an aeeomrt 
m Kreneh by JaMm Onmdy Finis, 1689, 8fOy 
9 vok. wkb a vsAMatkm of the §m two boolte of 
Bttmet'a History of the RdbmatieiL Dr jFVmi- 
ms^hdnin^ BiiAiop of Hereford, wrote Annc^ 
rerum An^idarmm fhnriei VI I L, EdwartU Vt^ 
sC Mavtmregimni^Sy LomL 1616, Mio, of iH^h 
aft Bngiith tniii^tioB was ' fiablii^ed by bis son 
Morgan Oochriii, Load. 1690t, iUio. Siv RobeH^ 
CoHoQ node some eoUootois ibi^ a Ki» <if Ail 
aa«wiig% wUeh Ml minkdied ^o tbo bsttds of 
flbeed, iHio jrabMshed tiiSBi in bis Ghroniek. Hi^ 
of dl the oMH^m^hnoWs,' the ihest accellettt' wem 
those wtiMsn by the eeMfirated Edward Lmd 
Berber^ ofCherbmy, whose tnltterlias ext^^e^ 
ihJMir ditrtL Mio v4biiaes« M was '#evy ^oeossM 
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kt» be«i fitqwHidy repnoted, aad the edil^)^'^^ 
LqbcL l68Qy foli% md hy the Hod. Horace Wal- . 
pole, mOyAtOf ace considered the best. Oft 
modem worics, Mrs A. T. Thomsons Memoirs of, 
the Court of Henry VUI. Lond. 1826,. 2 vols. 
Svo, will be found a pleasing and interesting his* • 
tory ; as will also the very Curious bo<^8 of Mr 
Sharon Turner, entitled the IJistory of the Reiga. 
of Henry VUI., comprising the political^ history 
of the commencement of the English Heformation, 
Lond. 1827> Svo, 2 vols., which form a portion, 
of his General History of England. A few sup- 
plementary authorities illustratiye of this. reign 
may be menUoned, as the Cabala, or masteries qf 
State, Jrom Hemy VI JL to Charles /•, J(.ond« 
1676, 8vo.; Letters from Henry VII L to Anne^ 
Bolfyn, printed in Heame's edition of Robert of 
Ave&ury : authentic copies of the Kju^gs Will 
concerning the succession, printed in Hilkiah 
Higdens Hereditary Righ( of the Crown of 
England, asserted, Lond. 1713, folio.: and The, 
Privy Purse e^p^nses qf King Henry FJIL^ 
Jrom Novemher 1529 to December 158?; twjtA. 
introductory remarks and illustrative nat^, by 
Mr NicholaB Harris Nicolas, Lond. 1827, 8yo.— .» 
The celebrated History rfthe Reformalion, by. 
Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, also be|ongft 
to thia period ; it was originally, published in 3 
Yols. fo]i<>,. Lond. 1679-1715, but probably the 
most convenient edition is. the modem one, print-. 
ed at .Oxford, in. 6 vols. Svo. In this wwk was 
first printed the autogcaph Diary qfEdxmrd VI^ 
which places thait sovereign .at ,dbe. head of his; 
own historians : as well as his Letters, to Bar»4if^ 
Fiti'Patrickf published hy ^^Bk. Hoju .Jioraci. 
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Wiapokr, Loud. 1779» 4«i. "« A bmf 
nHuMg to Iw timesy" was also wnHea by i>r> 
Gerui^ Langiainef ntd pubttshed as FreftMsa t» 
Sir Jobn Chekes' '< Trae Sdbjeet to tiw Rebel, ** 
L<MuL IMl, 4te. Hie annak i»f Mari/t n^ 
appear to hare been too unpopnkr, to have bem 
aeparately recorded either by eonlemporary or 
trabseqneBt historiaiis ; a&d a tract by John Pro(h 
toTf a adioolmaater of Tonbri^ge, oontaiaiilg • 
dight account of Sk Thomaa Wymtt'fl rebeUien, 
Lond. 1556, 4to, is probably the pdndpal piAii* 
cUson rela^ig to her ttasea. iWe ar^ bow-^ 
ever, the most ample aeoonnts of the Mfe, g;ov«ni» 
mei^ and great eveuls of the days of EUzahM^ 
fan^hed by her conrtlerB, statesnaen, and erstt 
her enemies ; ^noe her establidHnent of th» Bro-^ 
testaant fidth, and enfturdtig some laws against 
certain Papists, excited seveial to record the p«r- 
tienkis of tbeir proeecotieii. Thas> l%ima9 
Baurokierf a Fhmciican Doctor ci Ihe Setbene^ - 
Dvtote a history of the martyrdom of persons of 
hfa order) Paris, 1586, 8?^; but probaUy tbo^ 
most interestfaig woife of t^ kittd, is, ^ Tbo 
Catbolk; Book of Martyrs, or a tme BfitMk Mar* 
tyrology, oommrachig with the ReAmnatiea," by 
the Right Rer. Ridhard ChaU&ner, Bishop of 
Debora, in the corions edition ti Lond. 1^25, 
Bvo. Perhi^ the most fiimons ei^e history of 
this tiaie, was that written in rery elegairt Latin, 
by WiUiam Camden^ Clarenceiix Khig of AnMS, 
undertaken at the spedal command of ThonM 
Cedl, Lord Bntleigh. It was called "* Annalss 
remm Ang^ieanim et Hibemicamra regnante = 
l^lndbetba, ad anmm si^tis 158%" 1615, 
foH»$ tho cottdndlag port being published at 
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Leyden in 1695». 8ro, jifter tli# author » d^ktb. 
The h«8t edition, however, is by Ueame, Oxf. 
1717, 3 vols. SvOf and the best English translar- 
tfon is by Dr Thomas Browne, Lond. 1629. The 
other printed works illiftsti^ive of this reign ^re. 
principally as follows ; but the volumes connected 
with it are very numerous, and the MSS. of the 
British Museum contain almost unbounded mate- 
rials for the history of this and the succeeding so- 
vereigns. " Eliza, or the Life and Troubles of 
Elizabeth, from her Cradle to her Crown, " by 
Thomas B^fwood, Lond. 1632, 12mo. " The 
Felicity of the Time, " by Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lond. 1632, 12mo. " Historical Memorials of 
the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James," 
by Francis Osborne, Lond. 1658, 8vo. Historical 
Collections, &c. by Heyward Townesend, Lond. 
1680, folio, containing the Parliamentary Debates , 
of her last fourteen years ; which, however, form* : 
ed only a part of the extensive materials of Sir 
Symonds Dewes, whose Journals of both* Houses, - 
dodng lier whole reign, were printed Lond. 168^^ 
folio. " True and exact aecount of the Wars with 
Spain, from 1585 to 1602, with a particular and 
exact account of die last seventeen years of Elizsr • 
beth's reign, both Military and Civil, " the former 
by Sir .William Momorif a celebrated English 
Admiral, who died in 1642, and the latter by H. 
Townsend, Lond. 1682, folio. " Character of 
Queen Elizabeth, or a full account of her Govem- 
m«it in Church and State, '' by Edmund Bohtm, • 
Lond. 1693, 8vo. <' Fragmenta Regalia, or Me- 
moirs of ElizabeUi, her Court and Favourites, ''. by 
Sir Robert Naunton, Siecretary of State to James 
I, 4>riated with Edward Walsingham's << Arcana t 
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•Aulica," Lond. 1694, 8vo; though the hest edi- 
tions of the latter are, — that with notes and por- 
traits, Lond. 1824, 12mo, and one attached to the 
** Memoirs of Robert Gary, Earl of Monmouth, " 
Lond. 1808, 8vo. ** Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, from 1581 till her death, in 
which the secret intrigues of her Court are illus- 
trated from original papers of Anthony Bacon, 
Esq., &c., by I>r Thomas Birch, Lond, 1754, 2 
vols. 4to. Mademoiselle de Keralids Histoire 
d'Elisabeth, Paris, 1786, 8fo. " Progresses and 
Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth, " by the 
late JohnNicholsy Lond. 178S-1805, 3 vols. 4td, 
and the delightful work of Miss Lucy Aihin, en- 
titled *^ Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
belii," Lond. 1818, 2 vols. 8vo. 'The works con- 
cerning Mart/ Queen of Scots, are scarcely less 
numerous than those relating to her sister ; but it 
may perhaps be sufficient to recommend the ge- 
neiil reader to Mr George Chalmeri vety copiotte 
Life of that unfortunate Sovereign, Lond. 1822, 
•8 vols. 8vo. 

Seventeenth Century. — The celebrated antiquary, 
John Stow, stands 'at the head of the historians of 
this period ;' and he is supposed to have been bom 
in the parish of St Michael, Comhill, London, 
about 1525. His first work was the Summarie 
of Chronicles, smtHl quarto, already referred to, 
^hich was published in 1565, having been Com- 
piled at the request of Robert Lord Dudley; It 
passed through five editions in his life, and four 
lafterwards ; but, in 1573, appeared his AnnaleSy 
5n a stout octavo in black-letter, beginning with a 
general description of the kingdom, and then trealn 
ifig of the several Sovereigns; nammg the Mayors, 
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fflbflritht JEUoMilcaUe Oocnmsces, kc of ««ch 
TaiiV eqpmally eray thing xelatiag to London. 
in 1580 «|^eared his Chramcle ^ England^Jrom 
Brute m^ this present year^ in quarto ; whidi, 
after three more editions, was greatly enlaigedy 
«ad cdHinned to 1596^ under the title of Fhres 
Historiarunit or Annab cf this Kingdanhjrom 
ike time qfibe Andesd Britons^ without any year 
on the tiUe, but having the dedication to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, dated Nor. 24th, 1600. This 
was, howeyeir, only his Sunnnarie greatly extend- 
ed; but though it was reprinted in ^^e years with 
gi«at additions, it was little more than an abridge- 
.ment of a laigw faistwrical wcni^ ii^ich he ha^I 
beem forty yean^ in collecUng; travelling on loot 
t^ni^h a mA p^irt of pi^land, searcMng ffter 
inamucriptJustorians in the Cathedrd libraries. 
&%im died in poiferty, April, dtb| 1605 ; but his 
CbnMw^ was revised ^nd contintted by Edmund 
Howes, who pubUabed two ed^ion^ of it in 1615 
•Ad i631« folio. I^ i|ffirm% tjbtat be spent thirty 
vears under seoffingand r^oacfa, with grentoo^ 
m bringiofit to perfeelion. 

CiMiten|K»n«y ^th Stow vm Richard WkU^ 
or Viius^ .Professor of Law, and tmtm of Si 
]EWr> at Dow, who wrote t^^egantLatip 
wo|k in nine JbooS^ caUed The Histories of th^ 
lalaodof l^itain^ from the boning of tbe World 
to t^e year aOC^ t><meLy^ 1602, 8vo^; to assert 
ibe feopal sninrema^y in i^^natioQ. 

Samud Danid^Mn eminent poet, and Groom cf 
the PriFy Chamber to An^ of Denparl^ Queen 
of James I^ wrote a History of England^ wl^i^ 
.came down to tbe reign of Edward 111.; but. the 
time of its first publication is uncertain. It was 
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received and read with great i^hmse, mad^pOMed 
through several impreasions ; and was afte iw awlt 
extended to the reign of Richard III., thoi^wiA 
inferior ability, by John Trtmelf Aldeman <^ 
Winchester. 

The famous historian John Speed, was bom 
about 1555, and was enabled, by Sir Fulke Gie* 
▼ille, io pursue llie study of antiquities, which he 
continu^ till his death in 1619. His first work waa 
1^ Theatre rf Great Britain, Lend. 1611, folio» 
counting of mi^s of counties and borongh towns, 
onuunented with small engravings of palaces and 
ipansions. It has frequently been rqmblii^ied, they 
last edition being 17S4. This was followed 1^ 
4ie Hptmf of Great Britain, under the conquests 
of the Romans, Saxofis, Danes, arui Nonmmtr 
Lond. 1611, 2 vds. large iblio ; which c4»nmenoe» 
with the firsi inhabitants of the Island, and term!* 
nfites with the Union of England and ScoUaad by 
Jamefi I., to whom it is dedicated. Tlie text tfr 
ornamented with wood>4ngrav4ngti of coins, aeatayr 
ind armorial ensigns ; and the whole work hM; 
been considered more complete, than all the pre* 
ceding histories put together. Speed is said U> 
have occupied fourteen years in compiling it, and 
yi^t was obliged to trust much of his laboar ta 
(Mther persons ; as the reigns of Henry II. ami 
John were written by Dr «k)hn Barkharo, Dean oi. 
Becking, the real author of Gaillim's Heraldry^ 
who died in 1642. A great part of the lAk of 
Heniy V. was collected by George Carew, Earl 
of Totness, and the list of monasteries by W. 
Barton, &c ; whilst Sir Robert Cotton read and. 
revised the manuscript, both in matter and styie^ 

VOL. II. H 
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WiUiam Marh/n, Recorder of Exeter, wbd 
died in 1617, wrote the History and Lives 
of XX, King's of England^ from WilUam 
I. to Henry VHLy with the succession of 
Dukes and Earls to the 1 2th year of James /. 
(1614-16), Lond. 1615, folio; In 1638 it was 
republished, continued to Elizabeth by R. B., 
Master of Arts ; but the work is valued chiefly for 
a fine plate of Sovereigns by William Marshall. 
It is said that King James took offence at some 
passives in this work, concerning either his own' 
family or the Scotch nation, which brought the 
author into difficulties, and at length preyed on 
his mind and hastened his death. 

WiUiam Slatyer wrote a work entitled Paloe^ 
AUnofty or a History of Great Britainty from 
Ae first peopling of this island to the reigne of 
King James, in Latin and English verse, in 10 
books with notes, Lond. 1621, folio. The au- 
thor died in 1647, and was weU esteemed fdr his 
poetical ability ini both the above languages ; 
though he wrote best in the latter. 

Sir Richard Baker affirms his own Chronicle 
to have been compiled " with so great care and 
diligence, that if all others were lost, this only 
will be sufficient to inform posterity of all pas- 
gages memorable, or worthy to be known." It 
was written in the Fleet prison, was published in 
1641, folio ; and has passed through several edi- 
tidns, being exceedingly popular. The first two 
impressions extend only fi*om the Romans to 
James I. ; but in 1660 it was republished by Ed- ' 
ward Phillips, who continued it to the coronation - 
of Charles II., having liie perusal of some of ibe 
fM^ers of General Monk concerning the Reslo- 
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ration^ which he was censured for having misre- 
presented, thoi^h the account was really written 
by Sir Thomas Clarges. Soon after its publica- 
^on, Thomas Blount^ a barrister, printed his Ani' 
madversions on it, Oxf. 1672, 8vo ; which, 
however, did not appear to impede its success, 
since it has passed through eight editions. . Baker, 
diejd in confinement in 1664 ; and the best edi- 
tion of his work is called that of 1733, continued 
to the end of the reign of George I., though there 
^e many curious papers in the former impressions 
which are omitted in this. 
_ The annalists of the civil war were not nume- 
rous ; but one of the most remarkable was John 
Vicars, a fanatical usher in Christ's Hospital, who 
died in 1652) having written a strange work en- 
titled Magnolia Dei Anglicana, or England's. 
Parliamentary Chronicle. It was published in 
four parts from 1643 to 1646, 4to. The first 
division of it being calle^ " Jehovah Jireb, or 
God in the mount;" the second " God's arke 
overtopping the world's waves ;" and the third 
" the burning bush not consumed." ,j 

Another historian of the same period, though 
of a different party, was James Heath, who pub- 
lish^ a hriefe chronicle of the late intestine war 
in ike three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ixdomd; comprised in 4 parts, Lond. 1661, 2 
vols. 8vo* It is said to have been compiled from 
newi^apers and pamphlets, and to be full of eiTors 
as to names and times ; but there were other edi- 
tions of it continued from 1637 to 1663 by the 
author, and to 1675, by John Phillips, derived 
chiefly from gazettes, though the chief attractions, 
o( this bootk are a frontispiece and 37 portrait^ 
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seldom fonnd genuine and perfect. In this place 
also may be mentioned Robert Johnstone^ a Scota 
liistoriani who wrote a Latin work entitled The 
History of the Affairs of Britain, and many cf 
those (^ France, Holland, and Germany , as wA 
poUiicai as ecclesiastical, from the year 1572 to 
the year 1628. Amsterd. 1655, folio. 

'file History of England by John JUUton, was 
first published in 1671, 4to, and is now inserted 
in his prose works. It is short, and extends only 
to William I. ; but in the manuscript there were 
«ome suppressed passages descriptive of a party of 
pioHtical adventures. They were however pre- 
served in a separate pamphlet, and printed vriA 
his woiks. 

Sir fVinsfym ChurchiB, who died in 1688, was 
the father of the Duke of Marlborough, and wrote 
^Dwf Britannici, being a remark upon the lives of 
0O Ae Kings of this Isle, from the year of the 
world 2855, unto the year of grace 1660, Lond. 
1675, folio. It was dedicated to the King, and 
it contained some passages concerning the sove- 
K^ign's power of raismg supplies without Parlia- 
ment, which so offended some of the members of 
the time, that the author had them cancelled, and 
the work reprinted. It is very accurate as to dates 
and authorities. 

A Genealogical History of the Kings ofJSng^ 
land, and Monarchs of Great Britain, from we 
Norman Conquest, to the year 1677 ; wi^ theit 
seals, tombs, arms, Sfc, by Francis Saniffbrd, 
Lancaster Herald, Lond. 1677, foHo. The chief 
^attractions of this work being the engravings* 
, the above edition is sometimes recommended and 
prsferred ; though the best is decidedly that by 
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SiupAQel Stabl&ig, SometBet Herald, published iir 
1707, with a continuation to the reign of Queen 
Anne. The volume of Sandford, however, is alsa 
extremely curious and erudite in its heraldical in« 
formation, and contains in the notes some interest- 
W. particulai-s concerning the numerous changes 
in the Royal arms of Britain. But the most ex- 
tensive and beautiful work on this subject, is Mr 
Thomas WiUiment's Regal Heraldry^ or the At- 
mortal Insignia of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, Jrom coeval authorities^ with coloured en- 
gravings. Lond. 1821, 4to. 

In 1679 {^peared the first edition of an ex- 
cellent Abridgement of English History, though 
now little regarded, entitled Medulla Historice 
AnglicancBf Lond. 8vo. It was originally pub- 
lished anonymously, but was soon attributed to 
Dr JViUiam Hotpell, Chancellor of Lincoln, wlio 
died in 1683. It is executed with considerable 
judgment, and deserves a place with the best his- 
torical collections ; but as it was several times re^ 
printed, it was continued by persons of different 
Sjentiments to the author. 

- BuUtrode Whitelocke is well known as a mem- 
ber of the famous Long Parliament, though he 
preserved the Royal library and collection <fi 
medals from republican fury. He died in 1676y 
after which af^eared his two historical works, en- 
titled Memorials of English Affairs from the be* 
ginning of the reign of Charles L to that 2f 
Charles IL Lond. 1682, folio ; the best edition 
being that pf 1732, with additk>ns and restored 
passages . which had been erased by Arthur, 
Earl of Anglesea^ who revised the manuscript. 
H 2 
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This is a work of great VopattHieii aad MmUiM* ; 
btit his other Memoriais (f BnpHak jfffhur0,flfvm 
Brute to ike end e^ James L LomL 1709, foHo, it 
at present hut Httle read or r efoiic dl to. 
- Dr Robert Brady ^ the celebrated supporter of 
prerogathre, was region professor of phytic at Cam* 
hridge, f^Tsiciaa to James 11., a&d koeptv of iImi^ 
records in the Towbr ; which enaMed Um to pio« 
cnre for his historical works the character givto. 
them by the Lord Keeper GniWIim^ that tlief 
were ^^ compfled so retigio«sly npon the ^try ttxt^ 
letted, and syllable of the anthorititSy espadaHy 
those npon record, that they might very jnttly 
pass for antiquarians law books. He died m 170^ > 
baring in 1685 pnblifdied his Compete Higiory^ieif^ 
Englandyjrom tkeJirH enJUramct iif th0 MemmB 
io the end of Hemy III. folk> ; and 'm 1700 a 
OmlJwiMilJoii, oonttiniiig these reigns of Edwani 
I, U, in, and Richard 11. To these woikt it* 
usually added a third velmna which mMtrtd hi 
1684, entitled an hOrodncHen iotke M Em g iiA 
Siainyt consisling of three tniolt, the finptfwo 
being answers to books ooBc^ming the rights of' 
die Commons, and the history of the £ngK& toe- 
cession. To these rolumes Dr Biady eftdeav«ai«- 
ed to prore, diat all liberties were derived from die' 
crown and concessiont of princes ; that die Nor* 
mans themselres, wearied by dbe ey pt e teiout dt 
the feudal system, raised all die ancient civic eom^ 
Motions in England ; imd that no former rig^ta of 
the subject were connected with the coatiwwmy* 
He furnished his history with the names and 
an account of die authorities consulted, aa ezlsa^ 
tire appendix of charters and original documetttif 
and a glossary of expressions used in andent rt- 
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tmdM^ lfcM»tti«led mmf o b ie o re pitwiys k 
Hm 8bx0Ii Iflvrt, by eomparing iImm with those d' 
the eociei^ GerBMtiis, &c; whi)e his Fre&ce te 
the Normtti History^ desenbes the customs and 
legidbliiie then bcongfat Into the netknu His 
jMiiidpsI Mithorky is Mtlthew Parisy well ejnto^ 
BHsed and BVf^orted by leoord authorities ; and 
in his Intredaction he eedeaircnBred to proTe^ that 
the Commoiis of England we«e not introdnced in?> 
tefMtt-Kament before 1264-65, the 49th of Henry 
I1I.> videss it were by the tenants in chief; that 
Wifiiam I. madk an ahsohite conquest cM^the 
vMthn ; ttid that the Ei^lish snecesnon is heredi- 
tary. These principles excited aa attempt to de- 
ftnne his wori£ as a Ubel against the constitntional 



The meet eeleeined hietorian of the c^posit^ 
jAarty^ and the last of eaiinence vriMise wcAm «p^ 
pearod m this e^itory , was Jam^ 7)frreli, Eiq» 
ar^"^ learned lnwyeri whe ai sist ed in ih» Revo- 
IndoB, mid wrote k ddenoe of it His General 
Hiaior^i^ EnghmdbaA eeelesimtical and ckalf 
j¥mn tike e t t rii mi aoeoants ^ftme 4o Ae reign of 
WMUam III^ was pnUisfaed in opposition to Dr^ 
Baadyv in 5t parts, or 3 rote. Lend. 1«97-I704» 
folio ; hnt the anthw dymg m 1718, it extended 
<mly to the Feign of Richiffd II. It contains n^- 
M Mireas ehaitms aid «%inal recmds as- the m»^ 
ttoials whence it was dMi?ed; and the aothor 
fliys of hie medres for compiliBg it, ^* I call God 
la witness^ that neithw from « vain umbiticm o^ 
g^ery, nor prospect of any temporal advantage^ 
nee design of giadfying any party or footioa, have 
I writ any thiig that may ditgnst men of liferent 
l^BBict^ and notions. *' 
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'Thm heat 8e|Mrate w^k^ iU««lrBtilre H ibft Kfe* 
aod reign' of James /. in ^igkndy^are the foUow* 
lug i*^ The Cowrt of King James describsdf LoQ4*r 
1619, 1620, .4to. " Five Years of.King Jamee^ 
or ^e C3<»iditioa of t^ State of England, aad it»i 
ndation to other Proidiicee, " by Sir Fulke . Gre-ty 
mUey Lard Broofte, Ixmd. 1643, 4to. " Narm- 
tire History of Kingt James, for the first Fourteen, 
Yeiars," by the sane, Losd. 1651, 4to. " Histon 
rical Nanjative of the first Fourteen Years of King, 
James I., " by Mis^iael SparkeSf Londr 165 i, 4to*. 
** A^History of Grcsat Britain, bdng the Life and 
Actions of King James L, from his Accession to. 
his Death, " by Arthur Wikoriiljond. 1653, f^^lio. 
Amtaisof King James and Charles L^Jropi 16,12 
to 1642. " Memoirs, containing an Account of 
the most r^arkable affiiira of State, m}4^ the 
ra^ns of .Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
King James, " by Sir James Melville^ Loc^d. 16839 
fol. by George Scott, the maiiuscript being apciden^ 
tally found iA Ediiibuiigh Castle. " Annalea^ Ja^ 
ciBl» Regis, ab anno 1603 ad 1623, '' Lond. 169U 
4to, by William Camden^ a translation of F^ick 
is in Kennet's Collecti(»is. ^< Memoju^ and Let" 
ters relating to the History of Britain, in th^ reign 
of James I.,'' by *Str David DcdrT/mple, Qlasg. 
1762, 8vo. « Secret Histon/ oftheCourtofiSn§f 
James /., containing Framis Osbomes Tngtdir 
iional Memoirs ; Sir Anthony JVeldon's Court 
and Character of King James; Willimn Sanch'' 
tOTLs Avlicus Cofuinarius; €mdSir Edwmd Pej^ 
ton's Divine Caiasirophe of tlie House of Stuart, '* 
Edin. 1811, 2 vols. Byo. " Memoirs of 4»e 
Ck)urtof King James I.,"byMti«i/w«fy 1/4 t4«w,']^ 
1822, 2 vols. 8yo: and '^ Fti^mm and Public 
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PrtfcmMm «r Kkg Janet I^ " 'hfih» kte Mr 
John Nichokf 4to. 0«t of the aloMsft inniuiienH 
bk pnblicaeions relatbg to the life md times of 
Ckark» L the foUowing may be r cieiied to :— i 
^ The reigii of Charles I. dk^yed in AiumlB, " 
by Hammond Lestrange^ Loud. 1666, folio : I>r 
JPekr Heplin pvUished some cbmrvaHons on thlv 
work, Lend. 1656, 8n>. ; and'' A Short View of 
tiie Life and Reign of King Charles, ** Lond. 1656^ 
Bvn : *^ Complete History of the life and Rdgn 
4^ King Chtf les I., " by Wiltiam Sanders<m, Lond. 
1&5H, Mo : «' Memoin of the last two yean of 
Charles l^^'hy Sit Thomas Herbert and othen, 
of which the best edition k LoncL 1818, 8ro. ; 
and widi which should be joined Sir jmiip War^ 
wich*s Memoirs of the Reign of Kmg Charles I., 
eontinued to the Restoration, Lond. 1761, or 
1819, 8ro : Sir Edward fVaOtef^s << Histwical 
Disconrses upon several occasions in the Reign of 
Charies L, " Lond. 1705, folio : Isaac de Loners 
* History of the Reign of King Charles 1., ^ 
Lond. 1716, 8to, translated from the Bpencfa; 
<< The Lifo and Death of Charles I., ''by WiOkan 
IMxfy published by Charles BamHoi, Lcmd. 1717, 
9to : and Sir Henry Halfords '< Accomst of <^ien« 
ing the Coffin of Cbsrles I. at Windsor, Lend. 
1813, 4to. For illustrating the Interregnum, the 
most intei'esting works will be, A History rf the 
Commons Warre qfEngland^ begun 1640 io 165S, 
Lond. 1662, 8to: «" History of the Civil Wars, "* by 
Thomas Hdbbes, Lond. 1679, 8to : Sir WiUiam 
Ihtgdales View of the late Troubles in England, 
Lond. 1680, fplio : Rise and Progress of the Tron- 
bles in England, with the history of the Restsnra* 
ti«n, hfChorife Bates vaA f homos ShynmsTiljotA. 
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1685, 8to: <' A Htstoiy of the Comnumweakh 
of England to the Restoration," by Mr fViUiam. 
Godwin, Lo^d. 1S27, 8vo, 3 vols ; and the Livea 
of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, by the Ren 
Marit NoWe, Birm. 1787, 8vo, and Oliver Crom- 
well, Lond. 1821, 8vo, 2 vols. There are but few 
separate and genuine memoirs, &c. of Charles //., 
but the following may be noticed out of the nu- 
merous publications connected with his time* — - 
History of Charles IL,Jrom the murder ofhisfa^ 
iber to 1660, Lond. 1660, 12mo; hisZi^e and, 
Beign, I«oik1. 1662, 12mo ; " Mystery and me- , 
thod of his Restoration, " by Dr ./, Price, Lond. 
1680, 8vo ; Secret History of the reigns of Charles 
n. and James //., Lond. 1690, 12mo ; and Dr, 
White Rennet's " Register and Chronicle, Eccle-, 
siastical and Civil, of matters of fact, from the Re-, 
stanration, 1660-^2," Lond. 1728, folio. King 
James //. may be properly placed at the head of 
his own historians by his celebrated Life, collected 
out of Memoirs, writ of his own hand, with his 
Will a«rf Advice to his son ; which were edited by 
command of H. R. H. the Prince Regent, from- 
the original manuscripts, in his possession, by the 
Rev. J. 8. Clarke, Lond. 1816, 2 vols. 4to. Some, 
extracts from the life of James 11., as written by 
himself, were also published in Jatnes Macpher^ 
Sim's collection of " Original Papers, con taming, 
the Secret History of Great Britain, from the Re- 
storation to the Accession of the House of Hano- 
ver," Lond. 1775, 2 vols. 4to. Of other works 
may be mentioned, " The Secret History of White^ 
hall, from the Restoration to the abdication of the. 
late King James, Lond. 1697, 2 vols. 8vo, by D^-. 
vid Jones, who also published a continuation;^ 
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Life of James //., iUttstrated with medals, Lond. 
1702, 8vo ; The Life of James IL, and die par- 
fictdars of his death, Lond. 1703, 8fo ; Le Pere 
Pr, BrettoneatCs Abridgement^of the life of James 
IL, 1704, 8vo. In 1808, appeared the celebrated 
podthumons and unfinished work of the Right Hon/ 
C. J. Fox, entitled, " History of the early part 
of the Reign of James II., *' edited by his nephew 
Richard Lord Holland, 4to ; which was followed ' 
by the Right Hon. Greorge Rose's Obserrations on 
it, with Sir Patrick Hume's Diary, Lond. 1809, 
4to, and by Mr Samuel Heywood's Vindication of 
it, 4to, Lond. 1811. The Revolution of 1688 has 
been treated of by Hugh Speke, in his Memoirs 
idad Secret History, of its most remarkable trans- 
actions, Dnbl. 1709, 12mo, Lond. 1715, 8yo; 
by the Rev. Laurence JEchardy in his " History of 
the Revolution and Establishment of England, with 
a review of the reigns of Charles and James II., ** 
Lond. 1725, 8vo ; by Robert Ferguson* s History, 
Lond. 1727, 8vo; and by that oi Dr Alexander 
DuTucan, Edin. 1790, 8vo. The history of the 
Life and reign of fViUiam IIL was separately 
written by Walter Harris, Dubl. 1749, fol., and 
hy Abel Soger, the author of the French Diction- 
ary, 3 vols. 8vo. 

• Eighteenth Centurg^^^The early part of this 
period was remarkable for the publication of nu- 
merous and excellent works connected with the 
national history, both in a general form and in col- 
lections of State-papers, and other authentic mate- 
rials and illustrations. In 1702, appeared the first 
volume of the immortal work of Edward Hgde, 
Earl of Clarendon, The Historg of the EebeUion, 
and.CivU War m England^ hegim ^ the gear 
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1641.^ Um Gommeiiced wiitmg it in 1645, bk re^ 
tirement m the Isle of Jeneyi mier the spectal 
enooaiageme^t oifChadies L, who Ittrnished him 
with niny private memorials for it. It was pi^- 
lisbed after the death of the anthor, hy t)r Aldncb 
of Oxford, who wrote the pre&ce s and the sue- 
oeediitf. two rolnmes appeared in 1703 and 1704y 
with a Frodafuation from Qneen Anne;, for fourteen 
3^earB exdasive sale*. The sole right of printing is 
now vested in the University of Oxford, irom the 
Ck|«ndon Pness, of iv^ich have i^eared very nn- 
inerons editiq^ all excellent, though those of 
181^ 6 Tola. 4«a> and 1819, 3 vols. 6yo, are some- 
times reeommended. Lord Clarendon bIso wrote 
■n accpmit of his own life^ from his birth to the 
Bes|»ration» and a continuation of the same, and 
oif his history of the EebelMon to his banbtiment 
in 1667, printed Oxf. 1759, kH. 3 vols. 8vo. A 
Smpplemeat to his tlistory. contains the L.etter8 
and ^S^Mwdiea referred to» Lond. 1717, 8to ; and 
his Siate Poften kom 1521-74, the materials 
fmn which it was compiled^ Oxf. 1767-86, 3 
▼ob.-folio. 

• The Mevk Lawremie Hchard^ archcteacon of. 
SuaWf pvbBsbed the fost yolume of his History of 
England in 1707, folio, beginning at the invasion 
of the RoBNuat, and carrying it down to the death 
of James L, in two vokmes more, which appear- 
ed in 1718. The work did honour both to the 
indnstry and candour of the author ; though his 
relation of « preternatural compact between Oliver 
Cromwell and the Devil, before the battle of Wor- . 
oester, September 3d 1651^ brought it into consi- 
derable <UsrepQte. This cimous anecdote will 
also he found in Mr Chaises Kirkp^trick Sharpt a 
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edition of the Rer. Robert Law's Memorialli, 
£din. 18 18, 4to, p. 4, Note *. Ecfaard wat ex^ 
cited to engage in this work by ike Dvike of Or-r 
mond, to whom he dedicated it ; and in his Pre* 
fiu» be gives a very usefol account of the ancient 
and contemporary anthers from whom it was com^ 
piled. His 2d and 3d volumes were dedicated te 
George I. ; and were succeeded by a Letter from 
Dr Calamy, in defence of the Whigs and Dis« 
sisntersy and the misrepresentations of the work*. 
£cbard*s History, however, was generally well re- 
vived, and passed through several editions, though 
it declined on the publication of Rapin. Its iaicim 
are related in a perspicuous style;, and the work 
i» rendered entertaining by the notices whidi ii 
contains of literary chfotusters. The author died 
auddenly in 1730. 

7%e Complete History of England, attributed 
to Dr Winte Kenneth Bi^M^ of Peterborought 
fyeft i^meared in 1709, 3 vols, folio; but ibe se- 
cond edition of 1719 is conddered the beat, since 
i| has several aheratiensand addidoes, and Notea 
inserted by the Rev. John S^Tpe. This mesi 
valuable work was designed by the booksellers as 
a collection of the best authors of Englisk history 
^own to the reign of Charles II<) and was execut- 
^ by Mr John IJughes, die memoim of the se* 
vend Sovereigns being written by the foHowiog 
authors, some of whom have been already no- 
ticed ; the whole being illustrated by copious aad 
uiseful Notes, selected from various nannscripta 
and authentic sourcei. — Vol. I. Milton's History 
* vp to William I;; DanielFa History and Lives, 

VOJ-. h I 
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from William I. to Hemy VI. ; * that of Richard II. 
being " new writ ; " Habington's Life of Ed- 
ward IV. ; Sir Thomas Move's Lives of Edward V.. 
and Richard III., continued by Hall and Holin- 
shed ; Buck's Life of Richard III. ; Lord Bacon's 

Life of Henry VII Vol. IL Lord Herbert's 

Life of Henry VIII. ; Hayward's Life of Ed- 
ward VI. ; Hughes's Life of Queen Mary, trans- 
lated from Godwin ; Camden's Life of Elizabeth, 
and Appendix, translated by Davis; Camden's 
Annals of James I., the first translation ; Arthur 
Wilson's Life of James I. — Vol. III. contains the 
Royal Lives, from Charles L to William III., sup- 
posed to have been written by Kennet. This 
work was succeeded by the Hon. Roger North's 
•* Examen, or an Enquiry into the Credit and Ve- 
racity of Dr White Kennet's pretended Complete 
History, shewing the perverse and wicked design 
of it ; with some Memoirs occasionally inserted, 
all tending to vindicate the honour of King Charles 
n. " Lond, 1740, 4to. This work contains many ' 
curious particulars, though its language is harsh 
md intemperate. 

In 1724-35, Paul Rapin de Thoyras first 
published his very popular Histoire d'Angleterre 
at the Hf^e, in 12 vols. 4to, which* came down 
to the time of William III. His work has been 
twice translated into English, by John Kelly, 
2 vols, folio ; and by the Rev. Nicholas llndal, 
with some excellent Notes ecclesiastical and civil, 
Lond. 1725-31, 15 vols. 8vo, and afterwards 

* This part of the work, in the first edition, was con- 
ducted by John Oldmixon, who made no scruple of altera 
ing the text in numerous places, which made the original 
Impression of little value. 
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greatly improTed in S vols* folio, Lond. 1732*36, 
witb a Continuatioa by, Thomas Lediard. The 
best editions, however, are those of 1743, 5 vols, 
folio, or 1757, 21 vols. 8vo ; the price of the 
former being considerably increased by the en- 
gravings. It was not Rapin's original intention to 
compose an entii-e history ; but curiosity and lei- 
sure having induced him to proceed to the reign 
of Henry II., the publication of Rymer's Fcedera 
introduced him to so many important and authen* 
tic materials, that he abstracted 16 volumes of 
that astonishing work, which was afterwardk pub- 
lished in English, entitled. Acta Regiuy LoncL^ 
1726*27, 4 vols. 8vo. The Abridgement of Ra- 
pines History was published, Lond. 1747, 3 vols. 
8vo, by the Rev. Philip Morant, who as8iste4 
Tindal in his translation. .. 

The Hislwry of his Own Times by Gilbert 
JBumeti Bishop of Salisbury, was ordered by the 
authors will not to be printed until six years 
after his death ; and accordingly it was published, 
vol. I. Lond. 17 24, folio ; and vol. IL 1734. Tl^e 
first part 6i it was written before 1705, the con- 
tinuation being dated in the May of that year. It 
commences with a summary of affairs in Scot- 
land before the Restoration, and extends to 1713^ 
in seven books. It was required by Bishop 
Burnetts will,^ that the manuscript was to be 
faithfully printed, and the editors of the first 
volume, stated their intention of depositing the 
original in some public library, upon the appear-> 
snce of the second ; but it was very soon believed^ 
that many passages of the autograph work, wer«. 
omitted , in both the volumes. An account of 
these suppressions, will be found in the preface ta 
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tbe exodbnt edition, conducted by Martin Jomh 
Ronth, Oxi. 1823, 6 yolumee 8to, which is by 
fiu* the best impression, being improred by revi- 
sions ; the restmvtion of the omitted passages to 
tol. I, ; the remarks of Swift, and notes by the 
Earls of Dartmenth and Hardwicke, hitherto nn* 
published. 

The Hittory of Enffkmd during the reigns <f 
King William^ Queen Anne^ and King George /• 
By a Lover of Truth and Liberty, Lend. 174^-46, 
2 voIb. ibUo, was written by Jamei Ra^Jh who 
was reacy conrersant with the history and politics 
of the nation ; and who had implied himself with 
great asstdnity to the study of works on party 
Brntters, especially the contests of Whig and Tories. 
He is esteemed by Mr Fox as an historian of great 
diligence and acuteness. His first Tolome is occu- 
pied by an elaborate review of the reigns of 
Charles and James II., bat the history is con- 
ducted no lower than the death of William HI. 

The General History cf England by WiUiam 
Guthrie, Lend. 174<4h51, 3 vols, folio, bound in 
4, extends from the Roman Invasion to 1659, 
though it is stated to be carried down to the Re- 
volution. It deserves considerable praise; and 
Uie author is remarkable for having anticipated 
Horace Walpole in some of his remarks concem- 
ning Ridiard III. which he first published in the 
Critical Review. 

Another General History of England was that 
OMipiled by Thomas Carte, Lond. 1747-55^ 4 
vols, folio, which extends from the Roman inva- 
sion to 1654, the carrying it on to the Revolution 
being prevented by the author's death in 1754. 
It is probable that this publication wab designed 
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from tho dislike wi^ which Carte and some 
others viewed the success of Rapin ; aad in April; 
1738 he published a quarto pamphlet eontMiUBg 
a general account of the materials for a History 
of England, with proposals for raising subscript 
tions and executing the work. By October he 
procured subscribers to tlie amount of L.600 
yearly, and began collecting materials, in which 
he received the highest encouragement ; the City 
of London subscribing L.60 yearly, for seven 
years ; and other Corporate Bodies aad Colleges 
were also contributors. The work is . written 
with great exactness and knowledge of authori-^ 
ties ; but after the greatest expectation had been 
excited, he nearly ruined his labours in the very 
first volume, by relating a cure of the EviJ by the 
Pretender.* Several pamphlets appeased in c(»n- 
sequence, in 1748, the city withdrew its support, 
and the work fell into general neglect^ until of 
late years when it was seen how greatly Hume 
was indebted to it. The author, however, was 
not discouraged from proceecUng. His second 
volume, extending- from 1216 to 1509, appeared 
in '1750; the thirds which terminated in 1^13, 
was published in 1752; and the fourth, which 
Mr Carte did not live to finish, was completed in 
1755. 

The works of Tyrrell and Carte were the foun- 
dation of the celebrated history by Damd Humej 
of which the first volume appeared in 1755, 4to, 
entitled A Portion of English History y fmmlhe 

• This anecdote viU be found in Carte*s History, . 
Vol. I. pages 5191-292, Note 4. 
2l 
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ocee wwn o^ Jafnef L k> 0m RewhUium; it ter- 
nnialedy hUsmemt^ wX tbe retgn of Clnurlm I. TIm 
leoond part i^ypeflired in 1756-57, and exteaded* 
to James 11. at 8 volt^ ; and, as he wrote back- 
wands, the third dirisioB, entitle The Hi$tor^' 
cf Ike Home qf Twiofty comprehending the Eng- 
lish Soreretgns from Hemy VIL to Efiandiethy 
was published in 1759^ ^ vols. 4to. These 
wnv perfected in I70i-6S, by two vohmies more, 
iidndBng the earlier part of the English History, 
from ^ Roman Inrasion. The best octavo edi- 
tions of the whole worlc are considered to be those 
el 1778 and 1786, in 8 volwmes, containing hiv 
last revisi<m% but that of 17^ is most esteemed 
for Ubit portrttts of tiie Sovereigns. Tlie excel- 
lence of Hume's histoiy is its elegance and power 
of language ; )»t even as a historian he has nutny 
fimhi) sbioe Us party IbeBngs led him to disguise 
some filclB, aad his scepticism kduced lum to 
deri^ every thing winch approadied the aa- 
tare ef reveakd re%ien. With the work 
of Hume, tiie name ef Dr Jhhias Smoikii 
is alinost inseparaMy oonneeted ; nince ike CmUi^ 
rmati&n of Ms own OompUte Htt/tory cf England^ 
froat tbe Bevohition to 1765, is usually printed 
with Hume. 1% own work extended from the 
Roman Invasion, to the peace of Aix-la-Chi^lle 
in^ 1748 ; aad was an extraordinary instance of li- 
terary industry, being composed aad prepared fer 
the press in fourteen months, imd pubKriied in 
I?ft7^8» four vob. 4lo. His contimiation was 
first printed in 1763-^5, five vols. 8vo., but tbe 
last volume is said to have been writt^i by Qsh 
dirie, whilst Smollett wa9 abroad on the Continent t 
his htalorieal writings, however, are supposed te 
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sate of the work. The original author having ooft^^ 
dnded his labours at the death of Henry VIII, a. 
continuation was commenced by Mr James Petit 
AndrewSy to the decease of Elizabeth, Loud. 1796,' 
4to, 8vo, two vols. A work, howevea*, more cor-' 
responding to Dr Henry's plan and language is 
yet wanting, as well as a copious index to the 
whole; since that attached to the edition of 1814, 
twelve volumes, is not sufficiently extensive for a 
work containing so much information. Mr An- 
drews had, however, been prepared for his task, 
by having abstracted much of Dr Henry's collec* 
tions into his own History of Great JBritain, con- 
nected with the Chronology of Europe, ivith fiotes, 
S^c. containing anecdotes of the times, Uves of the, 
learned, and specimens of their wwks, Lond. 1794, 
two vols. 4to. The historical part of this work, 
extends from the Roman Invasion, to the death of 
Henry VIII, the Chronology of England and Eu- 
rope being carried on collaterally on opposite pa* 
ges ; and at proper intervals were, inseited appen- 
dixes, containmg incidents, biographical sketches, 
specimens of poetry, and anecdotes and observa- 
tions relating to the religion, government, man- 
ners, &c. of Great Britain in .the several pe- 
riods. Another work which was abridged from 
Dr Henry, was the late Joseph Strutt's Chronicle, 
of England, from the landing of Julius Ccesar in 
Britain, to 0ie Norman Conquest, Lond. 1777-78, 
ti^o vols. 4to. It is arranged precisely on the 
same plan as Dr Henry's work, and is iUt^trated 
with folty-two engravings from ancient ori^nals ; 
but it was rather a dull book, though it <^ntained 
considerable information, and was not continued to 
its proposed extent of six volumes for want of en* 
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twungmnmiU TIm historieal rmuhr nilly hwt* 
ever, dmve miidi important knowledge horn th« 
other svperior pabfications of thi» excellent and 
industriom aatiqpiary, not elsewhere to he mel 
with. l%e Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities^ 
Lond. 1773-99, ito, fnniiah contemporaiy por- 
traits of the Kii^ SoyereigttSy from Edwvd tfaa 
Coi^eflBor to Hairy YIU^ with ancient delinea- 
ticma of remarkable eFenta, and dbtinguislied per- 
sonages in history. Hcrda AngM^fmnm; or a 
eonmets View of As Manners^ Customs^ ArmSf 
Hami$f ke.^^Pleapk^JSi^gflandtJram^m''- 
fiwMlcfiik Saxmsio ike reign ^ Henry VIJI^ 
¥M an^accaimi of tie Brikms under Ae Romans^ 
Lend. 1774-76. 4to, three vols. 3^ Sports and 
Pastimes cfAe People of England^ Lcmd. 1803, 
4to ; and A complete View <^ ike Dresses and 
HMts^Om FeopU ^Etigbrnd^ from the $axom 
to tiepresent time, Lond. 1796-99, two vols. 4to^ 
a|i abstoact of which with plates, is inserted m the ; 
Rer. T. D. Fosbroke s Arehaological Dietionar]r« 
and also sqNvatety pvbliahed. 

The Memoirs of the Sorereigos of the ei^^iteentk 
centnry, are nearly all contained in the histories 
aheady refinred to. Of Queen AnmSf howieevsr, 
maf be mentioBed the History of her re%Q by 
AM Bayety Lond. >703— 12, 8i>o, 10 voh. ; il 
Collection of her Speeches, Messages, ^. 1714, 
9ro ; Gibson's Memoirs, beii^ a ^i^lemeiit to 
the Untery of her re^ Load. 171^ Sto. Ms- 
moirs of her four kut gears, Lond* 1743, Bwo, 
the histcMry of which time w«s also written by 
Swift, and is printed in his works. The Medallic 
History of Enghmd dnring the r^gas of William 
and Mary, Queen Anae^ and Geoigf L, enffsssoA 
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by J. Barim for Tindal s continuation of RapmV 
Hi^ory, Lond. 1745, folio; and Charles MamU^ 
tans TEansactions during the reign of Queen Anne, 
from the Union to her death, Lond. 1790, 8to. 
To these may be added, Mr fViUiam JBelsham's 
History of England, from the Rerolution to the- 
Beiace of Amiens, Lond. 1806, 12 Tok.8To. An- 
nals of the Reign of George UL, fc^m 1760 to 
1^15, hy Dr John Aikm, Lond. 1616, 2 vols. 
8iro ; and the History of England, from the Ae--^ 
c^sai(m of George HI. to. the Feaoe- of 1783, by ^ 
John AdolphuSf Esq, LjfMid. 1817, 3 yols» 8¥o. 
,. The following publications belong to the present^ 
cealmry^ and close . up the noble body of Englisib 
Historians* A History of JBagktnd during tie 
Jffiddle AgsSf comprising the reigns from WtUiam 
the ConfMeror to the accession of Henry VHL ; 
and also the History of the Literatw% Po^, 
J^eligiojiy and Language of England during thai, 
period^ by Mr Sharov Turner, Lond. 1895^ 
9yo,:d vols. This work was commenced .in .the 
authors excellent History of the Anglo- Saxoiis,, 
b^gua in 1799, and being an entirely original pro- 
doetion, garie a perfectly new view of that people> ^ 
espedmUy the 4th volume, on their manners, cas« • 
tems^: &C. pd)li8hed in 1805. The above his* 
tory- was begim in 1814', 4to, and has recently 
bea^ carried down to the death of Henry VUJ.> 
Chronological Abridgement of the Hukory of. 
Great Britain^ from the first inveuion of the* 
]$onlaps to the present reign, (1763),. by Ant*- 
Fr* Bjbrtranx)^ de Moleville, Lond. 1B11» 
8vo. 4 vols. With this work may also be i^\kem^, 
the ensuing, which are nearly on the same plan* . 
The Chronological Histor]^ of England to 1729» 
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by John Pointer, 3 vols. i2mo; The Chronolo- 
gical Historian, from the Roman invasion to the 
I4ith ^ar of George TLy by Thomas Salmon, 
Lond. 1747, 8vo, 2 vols. ; and The BritishChro' 
nological Historian, Jrom the Roman invasion io 
1762, Lond. 1775, 8ro, S rols. 
* The History of Englabd by Dr John Lin- 
GARD, commences at the Invasion of Caesar, and 
extends to the Martyrdom of Charles I. Lond. 
1819-25, 4to, 6 vols.; 1B25, 8vo, 10 vols. 
' The Constitutional History of England, from 
die reign &f Henry VIL to the death of George 
IL, by Henry Hall am, Esq., Lond. 1827,; 
4to, 2 vols. The historical student should pos- 
sess this author's excellent Viexv of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, Lond. 1926, 8vo, 3 vols. 

Having thus completed the ancient and c^mtem- 
porary h^torians of England, it remains only to 
be stated, that the list was originally founded oti 
tfait contained in Part I. Chapters iii-vi. of the 
English Historical Ubrary o) Dr WitUam Ni- 
colson. Bishop of Carlisle, Lond. 1776, 4to, con- 
siderably extended and improved by die Gerierai 
Biographical Dictionary of Mr Alexander Chal^ 
mers, Lond. 1812-17, 8vo, 82 vols. ; the late 
Mr WtUictm Harris's Catalogue of the Library 
of die JRoyal Institution of Great Britain;, Lond. 
1821, 8vo; Dr Bx^mt Wa^s BMiotkeca Bri^' 
tannica, Lond. 1 824, 4ta, 4 vols. ; and the Rev, 
Dr T, F. Dibdin's Library Companion, Lond.- 
1824, 8vo, besides the very numerous works re- 
f(srred to in the preceding pages. ^ 

^Section ll^^^NcOkmdl Records and Pu^it 
Docwnents.^-'The very great importance of these 
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triidMy at iim nidtl Mthentic omteriik of Hit* 
torjTi aad the almoBt infinke yariety of their coo- 
teotSy can scarcely be conceived hy thoee to whom 
they are not ftuniKar. ^ Happuy for va," taya 
Sir Joseph Aylo£fe, " oar stores of Ftahhc Records 
are justly reckoned to txeel in i^ge^ heanty, cor« 
^e Oa a sD and aiith<mty, whalerer Ifo choicai «r- 
Moes abroad can prodoco of the fike sort. By 
an appeal to these^ the lawyer and the historian 
may receive satisfaction in all thwinqniries ; whe* 
ther confined to the rectifying of the mistakes into 
which some writers have fiBlkoy and to the clear- 
h% op of these difficulties in oar history whkh 
have for a JfoDg time seemed insnrmommle ; or 
whether they are enlarged and extended to the 
attainment of a thorongh knowledge of die hwr 
eonstitotien, and poli^ of the kingdom* " These 
iirey however* so verv numerons* aodare dispeiaed 
in so many repositories which are nsnally £uniliar 
only to the antiquary, that a volume of great ex« 
lent woold he required to gifo a very general idea 
of their contents and places of security* Some 
hrief catalognea and indexes have been compiled 
of thepi, \M they contain little beyond their names 
and dqwsitoriea; mid the only works which can 
he referred to for any distinct mid nsefiil infbrma* 
tion, are the JUporisJrom the Select Commmee 
Qppomted €0 hmdre mto the State ^ the PtOUe 
Beearde ^ihe Emgdam, Lond. 1801.19» 3 vols. 
Mm. 

Itmnstbe evident* then, that tfae limits of this 
weric wttl allow hut little to he said concerning 
l^«; ¥^Mch, however, is the less important, as 
sevend of tfae national reoordi moot valnaUe ^r 
lU iUnslration of history, have been rendered more 
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w^fimi^f i>y Wag pij*^ by jio^ c^jgmi* 
^i^PT > ftrtiec^iptt of B^^ TFfif^tJ^s, {^^i^im* %. 

Qf^MI^ pi^i^^ m tim ^6igyi gf ^l«t^^ Armfi* 

£A¥«r4 1^ U' lU- ; the pWdjipg* hmi Mom ^ 
M,mg ipi };«r^i9«9i| wd ,C<W«¥?il> fropa the tin^? jq4' 

(i^r Wgldy intQriwjting docwnpn^, of wUch J^ 

mi in ^ivohupop JWore i:^e;KrDd to. 

^m^ :9^ €MiJb)]3h^ j» Evgteodir %iigb «! i».#t- 

^ow^l^to tji^ FriTyjCofiAcithad |dwftj» p-weeift- 

(^ the iHftwer «^ iasning ooeaaian^l pi»)c)aq»KtiQ9$9 

irtMfili «^ of fMPHd farce .vilb the ^tfOwilefi, wh^n 

.tbey iffie.jBpl; i»»»(i»ryj^ di&oa* ThmifmrnA" 

-mgh ^sMa ^ Jiespf^hesMd JUuOiruationi qf £^ 

jr^^ Mi9iit^i9) aiid public pupenm «Ub«r iime4 

io ^m^fiii^imy iOr ^ti^miqiiled UAh^ V» .tbe iSimf - 

.t9ii«8 .of Sto^, me .Aftetw^urds ]axd ^ tot 41 MtftW^ 

^mpo^iftoiy cifledlbe StaXe. Oilier 0^, a^jbfob- 

<^ in ^ AQOad V^Uace of ^Wfaitoludi ; uUgfAfir 

wUb .Qcedentiab of ^jwJbnmajbKi, hmev Afifa 

.vat. J. * . •. ■ . , 
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fonSgn Fkinees and States, Lei^fa^s, Memoriids, 
TVeaties, &c. As it was the custom, down to 
the end of die seventeenth century, for Secre*' 
taries of State, upon quitting the office, to retain 
the whole of their correspondence and papers, 
which descended to their fJEtmilies as honourable 
memorials of thesr employments, — many of these 
collections of State Papers and Letters hare been 
printed and published, which illustrate, in a yiery 
high degree, the times wherein they were origi* 
nally written. They are commonly known by die 
name of the Original Collector, Possessor, or Edi* 
tor ; as the Hardwicke Papers, which extend from 
1501 to 1726, and were published in 1778, 2 yok. 
4to. The Papers of A^lliam Cecil, Lord ^nrghr 
i^, embracing the reigns of Henry VHI., Edward 
VI^ Mary and Elizabeth, from 1542 to 1596^ 
edited by Dr Samuel Haynes, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Murdin, Lond. 1740-49, 2 vols, folio. The 
Sidney Papers contain Letters and Memorials 
of State, by Sir Henry, Sir Philip, and Sir Ro- 
bert Sidney, in the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles I.; and were edited by 
Arthur Cdlins, Lond. 1748, 2 vols, folio. Sir 
Dudley Digges's Complete Ambassador, relates to 
the embassies and instructions issued under Elka- 
-beth, Lond. 1655, folio; and Dr Pairick For- 
M^ Letters and State-papers give a view of the 
-^transactions of the same reign, in letters of the 
Queen and her principal ministers, Lond. 1740, 
f(^ 2 Vds. ; whilst Sir Ralph Winwoods Me- 
raorbls, are ako concerning State af&irs in the 
'- rogns of EUaddietii and James L Lond. 1725, 
3 vols, folio. Sir Dudley Carkton$ State^papen 
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were thoee wriMen during hie embassy at the 
Hague early in the reign of Charles I. Lend. 1757» 
4ito; and another coHeetion of the same tiam, 
fix>m 1638 to 1660, was nmde by John Tburloe^ 
and edited by Dr Birch, Lond. 1742, 7 yds. folio. 
The State-papors and despatches of llioinas Wen(- 
worth, Earl of Straffordy were published in 1739, 
2 yols. folio, by Dr WUliam Knowler ; those of 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, in 1767, 3 
▼ols. folio ; and there is a new and highly im* 
proved edition of the Diaries and Correspondence 
of his sons, Henry Earl of Clarendon, and Lau- 
xence Earl of Rochester, published onder the 
care of Mr S. W. Singer, Loud. 1827, 2 vols. 4to. 
James Macpherson's State-papers refer to a later 
period of history^ and were published in 1775, 
2 vols. 4to. 

But such collections, as well as the multitude 
of original letters by royal and noble person- 
ages which have been printed at various periods, 
are by &r too numerous for recital in this place. 
Of ^ latter class, however, may be mentioi|« 
ed as most particularly interesting> Sir John 
Fends Original Letters of- the Paston feimily, 
written in the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., 
Richard IIL, and Henry VII., 5 vols. 4tp : Il- 
lustrations of British History, Biograpliy, and 
Manners, in a series of Original Letters, &c. by 
Edmwnd Lodge, Esq. Noiroy, King of Arms, 
Lo»d, 1791, 4 vols. 4to. : and Mr Henry Ellis s 
very elegant collection of Original Letters illus- 
trative of English History, Lend. 1825*-27, 
7 vols. 8vo. The proceedings of Parliament 
are also another very important branch of 
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HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE RELIGIOKf OP ENG- 

LAN£^ FROM THE AGES OF PAGANISM TO THE 

CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURT. 



CHAPTER L 



RELIGION OF THE BRITISH, SAXON| AND DANISH 
PERIODS. 

In every country the history of its Theological 
Faith is worthy of an attentive and primary exa- 
mination, since it embraces so many particulars il« 
lustrative of the Laws and the Literature, the 
Warfare, the Manners, and even the Pastimes of 
its inhabitants. By an acquaintance with their 
Ecclesiastical Annals their characters are often belt 
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2 RSLIGION OF THE BRITISH. 

developed, their antiquities most successfully stu- 
died, and their national events most perfectly com- 
prel^ended and elucidated. For itxese reasons, 
therefore, as well as from the intrinsic importance 
of the subject, such a narrative has the pre-emi- 
nence in all works devoted to historical illustra- 
tion, and is placed the first of those contained in 
the following pages. 

The history of Religion in England appears to 
present four distinct features or periods, consisting 
of the Heathmi ages of Britain, the establishment 
of Christianity, the reformation and settlement of 
its national Church, and the introduction of the Pu- 
ritans and the various Sects of Dissenters : of which 
the first division is contained in the present chap- 
ter, 

Section I. Dbuidism. — 1. General Character^ 

AldiQQ^ it be cotain. that the most dndent 
Religions were destitute both of Temples and of 
Idols, consisting only of the worship of God in 
the purest simplicity of Nature, no hbtory com- 
memorate! the time when they, were unknown in 
Britain ; which, even under the darkest ^adow of 
Paganism, possessed an unhappy degree of emi- 
nence and antiquity. For when Julius Caesar in- 
vaded this Island about 56 years before the Birth 
of Christ, he remarked, that the institution of 
Druidism was " supposed to come originally from 
Britain, whence it passed into Gaul ; and even at 
this day, " he continues, '* such as are desirous of 
being perfect in it, travel thither for instruction. " 
It is even presumed, however, that there were 
Druids remarkable for their learning and antiquity 
before the time of Pythagoras, who died about 497 
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SAXON AND DANISH JPEHIOI^S. d 

ytiaris bd«H« the Cfaristiaii era. Obscured by its 
traditionary descent, and defiled by almost count- 
less corruptions, it is ^notwithstanding probable, 
that even this Faith had once purity in its princi- 
ples, and the true God for its au^r; bince it 
must have been first derived from Gomer, the eld- 
est son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, the great • 
progenitor of the Gauls, Britons, and all the Cel- 
tic nations, together with their langui^e, %tc : and 
it cannot be imagined, lliat he either did not know, 
or not communicate, the doctrines of a genuine 
Religion. These, remaining unwritten, were agam 
taught by his descendants, losing at eveiry remove 
sometl^Q^ of their excellence, and being farther 
perverted by the idolatries of other nations, they 
were at length entirely lost in that cruel and blas- 
phemous superstition, which has been regarded 
with horror by all succeeding ages. The Priests 
of the British Pagans were collectively called 
Druids, a name for which numerous derivatioiis 
have been assigned, alluding to their office and 
worship. By some anthers, it is deduced from 
the Teutonic, Druthiw, a servant of Truth ; and 
by others from Dfy^ a Magician, or the Welsh, 
Dar Gwyddy a superior Priest. The most ge- 
neral etymology, however, is that which brings 
the word from DruSy the Greek name of an ot^ 
since it made so prominent a feature in* their 
religious ceremonies. During the ages of their au>- 
thority, thQ rank of the Druids was of the highest 
order, their influence, on all subjects of the most 
considerable nature and extent, and on that of re- 
ligion absolute and supreme. '^ No sacred rite, ** 
says Diodorus Siculus, " was ever performed with- 
out a Druid ; by them, as being the fevourite <tf 
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OF DRUIDS* 5 

candidates of eqtial merit, an election took place, 
which was sometimes tenninated on]y hyarms. 
Antiquaries are not agreed as to the other Orders 
into which this priesthood was divided, with re- 
gard to their studies and religious offices : though 
it is generally admitted, that they consisted prin- 
cipally of Bards, Eubages, Vates, and Druids, pro- 
perly so called, which being the most numerous of 
all, gave name to the whole society. TJie Bards 
were the progenitors of the heroic, historical, and 
genealogical poets of Grermany, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain. They sang to the l}Te or harp, the actions 
of illustrious men, and do not appear either to have 
interfered with the ecclesiastical office, or to have 
introduced any thing of a religious nature into 
their poems. In those ancient reliques of the Bri- 
tish language called Triades, which have been re- 
garded as genuine remains of the Druidical ages, 
the duties of the Bards are said to be ^' to reform 
morals and customs, to secure peace, and to 
celebrate the praises of all that is good and excel- 
lent. Three things,/' they continue^ "are forbid- 
den to a Bard ; immorality, to satirize, and to bear 
arms. '' The influence of Bardism appears to 
have been so extensive, that some have considered 
it to embrace all the knowledge of ancient times, 
Druidism fcmning its religions code, and Ovatism 
its arts and sciences. The Eubages were profes- 
sors of Natural Philosophy ; and tie Vates execu- 
ted most of the higher offices of religion, as per- 
forming sacrifices, and composing hymns in ho- 
nour of the gods. The Celtic nations esteemed 
them as sacred persons, whose verses were divine- 
ly inspired, and gave them the name of Faids, or 
A 2 
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6 VARIOUS ORDERS 

prophets. Hie order of ^Druids, however, appetrs 
to have been the most ordinary and familiar priest- 
hood of Britain : they stndied Theology, and per- 
f(n*med not only the nsnal offices of religion, but 
educated youths, interpreted the laws, and acted 
as judges in all capital matters. It is possible that 
some of the austere Druids lived in celibacy and 
retirement, but the duties of many miist have re- 
quired a more secular and public way of life ; and 
that numbers were actually married, is shown by 
the descent of the priesthood, and another order 
of persons connected with them called Druidesses* 
This name is generally appropriated to the wives 
of the Druids, one class being continually occupied 
with religious duties, and cfonversing with their 
husbands only once in the year; whilst others 
lived with them in the ordinary manner ; and an 
inferior degree consisted of the female servants be- 
longing to the temples. The most sacred and im- 
portant rank, however, was composed of such as 
were vowed to perpetual virginity, and resided to- 
gether in sequestered sisteihoods. About a. d. 
45, these vestals were nine in number, their dwell- 
ing being an Island inhabited by the Corisoptii, 
situated in the British Sea, on the coast of the 
Osismii ; which place is now supposed to be the 
Isle de Sein, about fom* leagues from Finisterre 
on the coast of Bretagne, since it was anciently 
named Sena, and its inhabitants Senanes or SeruBy 
venerable women. Their principal characteristic 
was divination, but they also professed the work- 
ing of miracles, prophecy, curing the most inve- 
terate diseases, raising of Btorms, and converting 
themselves into A\ kinds of animals ; though ^ey 
disclosed none of their predictions but to mariners, 
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and such as visited their island purposely to con- 
sult their oracle. They had white hair, and like 
the Druids, their hahit on certain public occasions 
was a white tunic and linen cloak with clasps, a 
broad girdle of brass-work, their feet uncovered, 
and a magic staff in their hands. When Suetonius 
Paulinus in A. D. 61, invaded the Isle of Anglesey, 
which was then the residence of the Arch-Druid, 
his army was struck with consternation at finding 
a considerable number of these Druidesses, in fu- 
neral habits with disordered hair, can*ying torches, 
and running up and down the i-anks of the Britbh 
army, imprecating the wrath of Heaven upon ^e 
invaders of their country. Their sacrificitd duties 
towards captives, however, were Still more fero- 
cious; since they first rushed upon them with 
drawn swords, and having cut them down, di'ag- 
ged them to a capacious labrum, or cistern, on 
which stood the- officiating Druidess, who plunged 
a long knife into each of the victims. The boddes 
were then opened and examined by her assistants, 
who, from the appearance of the entrails,, pro- 
nounced their divinations, which were immediate- 
ly communicated to the Army or the Council. 
Every year it was their custom to unroof their 
Temple, and, by their united labours, to re-cover 
it again before sun-set ; during which ceremony, 
if any one lost or dropped her burthen, she was 
torn to pieces by the rest, and her limbs cari'ied 
round the sacred place in Bacchanalian process 
sion. 

3. Doctrines <md Deities of Druidism. — The 
professed objects of ancient Druidism, were the 
amendment of morals, and the preservation of 
tranquillity; and its Theology was derived from 
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8 DOCTRINES AND 

several sources, the principal being a faint and 
corrupt tradition of that Faith which Gottier 
taught to his descendants, blended with something 
of the Pythagorean system of Transmigration, the 
Deities of the Celts, Greeks, and Romans, and 
the ceremonies of the Gymnosophists of India and 
the Persian Magi. Of their religious tenets, how- 
ever, only a part i^as publicly communicated ; the 
higher mysteries being reserved for those initiated 
into the Druidical Order, who were sworn to keep 
that system of doctrines concealed from all men. 
This injunction of secresy is to be found in son)e 
verses of the Triades, supposed to be genuine re- 
liques of the sacred hymns by which Draidism 
was originally taught. The knowledge referred to 
in these stanzas, seems to have been that of the 
magical power of letters, under the symbols of 
trees. 

** The shoots of the green -topped bircfa^ 
Will draw my foot out of a snare ; 
Reveal not the secret to a youth. 
The shoots of the kindly oak. 
Will draw my foot out of a chun ; 
Reveal net the secret to a maid. 
The shoots of the leafy oak, 
Will draw my foot out of prison ; 
Trust not the secret to thy voice. " 

It has been supposed that the principal secret 
of Druidism was the great doctrine of one Gt>d, 
the Creator and Governor of the tmiverse, which 
was in reality retained by them long after the 
commencement of their idolatries : and it is also 
one of those tenets which the Brachmans of Indi» 
— who are often assimilated to the British Druids — 
vow to keep sacred. Caesar states only, tb«t the 
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Draids taught many thinga concerning the power 
and prerogatives of the immortal Gods ; but it 
has also been believed that they recomited to their 
disciples a great part of the Mosaical history of 
the ideation of the world, the formation and Ml 
of man, the revolt and expulsion of the angels, the 
deluge, and the final destruction of the universe by 
fire. Their principal public doctrine appears to 
have been the Immortality of the Soul, which waa 
tau^t to the common people to excite that bra- 
very and contempt of death evinced by all the an- 
cient nations; and the Triad contsdning it bids 
them remember 

** To act bravely in war, 
That souls are immortal, 
And there is another life after death. ** 

But even this divine principle is frequently view- 
ed only as a system of Transmigration ; though it 
has also been asserted, that such a change with the 
Druids related solely to other human bodies of the 
same sex, whence the arms, &c whidi were va- 
lued in life were also deposited in the tomb. It 
has likewise been imagmed, that their doctrine of 
immortality was represented under l^e metaphor 
. of the soul passing int» another body, only as be- 
ing more easily comprehended ; and that the Dru- 
ids themselves held the belief of a distinct future 
state, in a kind of Elysian fields, called i^/bM- 
Jnnis, or the Island of the Brave and Virtuous, to 
which the soul immediately ascended; and in a 
place of darkness, named Ifvrin^ or the Isle of the 
Cold Land, infested with hurtful animals, where 
serpents hissed and stung, lions roared, and wolves 
devoured. The Druids and their followers, also, 
both in Gaul and Britain, exemplified their assur- 
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ance of a future existence, by going fearlessly fd 
battle to encourage the armies ; leaving the settle^ 
ment of their accounts until they met in anothei* 
world ; casting letters on the funeral piles of their 
friends, to be read in the next life ; burying the 
accounts of the departed, and lending money to be 
repaid there ; and by yoluntarily emfaa^acing death 
at the immolation of some esteemed person, to en* 
joy their society in an eternal state. The writings 
of the Bards contain their dark and uncertain no- 
tions of moral virtue, and the retributions of a 
future, existence. Man is placed, according to 
their doctrine, in the circle of courses, good and 
evil being set before him for his selection ; and * 
upon his making choice of the former. Death 
transmits bim from the earth into the Circle of 
Felicity. If, however, he become vicious. Death 
retuiiis him into the Circle of Courses, wherein h« 
is ,made to do penance in the body of an animal, 
and then permitted to reassume his human form. 
The length and repetition of this probation, is de- 
termined by the vice or virtue of the individual ; 
but after a certain number of transmigrations, his 
offences were supposed to be expiated, his pas- 
sions subdued, and his spirit dismissed to the Ck- 
.cle of Felicity. Such is a summary of the com- 
plex Theological Triades; and only one more of 
the Drnidical doctrines deserves to be mentioned, 
which has been preserved in its original form by 
Diogenes Laertius : it simply conmiands, 
«* To worship the Oods, 

To do no evil, 

And to exercise fortitude. ** 

The principles of this Theological system having 
increased these hymns to about 20,000 verses, 
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their study freqaently occapied 20 years ;'and they 
were preserved only in the memoriesof the Druids 
and their disciples, since it was held unlawful to 
commit them to wiiting. When they were taught 
to the nation, they were delivered from little emi- 
nences, of which many are yet remaining, though 
their signification was never given, excepting with 
the greatest reserve ; but the Druidical students 
were instructed in the most private manner, in 
caverns or recesses of thick forests, that their les- 
sons might not be overheard. Even after the es- 
tablishment of: Christianity, something of this plan 
of instruction was still followed ; since a collection 
of its doctrines was formed in ;the Druid measure, 
adapted for Bardic recitation, and entitled the 
Triades of Paul. 

The purer parts of the Druidical Theology, are 
considerably more ancient than the introduction 
of those numerous false deities with which it was 
corrupted in its late ages ; since some of its pro- 
fessors interdicted the worship of idols, or any o- 
ther form intended to represent the Godhead. 
These were probably the followers of the first 
Druids, and those who fixed upon the Sun, as the 
great reviver of Nature, and the chief emblem of 
Him who is the life of all things. The later Druids 
were probably those who united the most conspi* 
cuous parts of an animal in an image, to express 
the several perfections of the Deity, since it was 
contrary to the principles of the Celtic religion to 
represent Gods in the human form. Such were 
probably the effigies alluded to by Gildas, when 
he notices " the monstrous idols of our country, 
almost surpassing in number the very devilish de- 
vices of Egypt, of the v/hich we behold as yet some, 
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12 DOCTRINSS AKD 

both within and without the walls of their for- 
saken temples, now mouldering away, with de« 
formed portraitures, and terrible countenances, af- 
ter the accustomed manner. '* It has been argued 
that idolatry was not introduced in Britain until 
after the invasion of the Romans ; but subsequent . 
to that event, the British Deities were principally 
the same as those of Rome and Greece, adored 
under Celtic names. The Supreme Being was 
worshipped under the form of an oak, and called 
Hsesus, or Mighty. In their representation of this 
Divinity, the Druids, with Ae consent (rfthe whole 
order and neighbomrhood, fixed upon the most 
beautiful tree £ey could discover,v|Emd having cut 
off its side branches, they joined two of them to 
the highest part of the trunk, so that they extend- 
ed like the arms of a man. Near this transverse 
piece was inscribed the word Thau, for the name 
of God; whilst upon the right arm was written 
Hcesus, on the left Belenus, and, on the centre of 
the trunk, Tharanis. Towards the decline of 
Dniidism, however, when a belief in the unity of 
God was lost in Polytheisn)^ Hsesus is sometimes 
said to have been identified with Mars, who pre- 
sided over wars and armies, though it is also be- 
lieved that he was adcM'ed under another name, in 
the form of a naked sword. To him were present- 
ed all the spoils of battle; and if, says Caesar, 
^^ they prove victorious, they offer up all the cattle 
taken, and set apart the rest of the plunder in a 
place appointed for that, purpose : and it is com- 
mon in many provinces to see these monuments^ 
of offerings piled up in consecrated places. Nay, 
it rarely happens that any one shows so great a 
disregard of religion, as either to conceal the phm. 
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der, or pillage the public oblations ; and the se- 
rerest punisbments are inflicted upon such offen- 
ders. " The divine attribute of universal pater- 
nity, furnished another Druidical Deity, adored 
under tlie name of Teutates, composed of the Bri- 
^h words Deu-Tatt, or God the Father* He 
was at length transformed into the Sovereign of 
tbe infernal world, and considered as Dis, or Plu- 
to, with the Greeks and Romans ; though some 
suppose him to have been adored as Mercury. 
Kor did the Britons omit to worship the Heaven- 
ly bodies, since they had many temples erected to 
the Sun, which was known under the names of 
Bel, Belinus, Belatucardos, Apollo, Grannius, &o., 
expressive of its properties. The adorations paid 
to the Moon, appear to have been e^pially great ; 
and the temples dedicated to it were generally 
near and similar to the former. With these prin- 
cipal splendours of the skies, the Britons also wor- 
shipped the Thunder, under the name of Taranis, 
but a great number of the Gods of Great Ifoitain 
were deifications of men, who had been victorious 
princes, wise legislators, or inventors of useful 
arts. They were, in general, the very same as 
those adored by the Greeks and Romans, and it 
is even probable that they were of greater antiqui- 
quity in Graul and Britain ; since they were Celtes 
by birth, princes of Celtic tribes, and were oi%i- 
ginaliy known by .names significant in the Celtic 
language. Added to whidh, the Grreeks and Ro- 
mans discovered a great propensity to adopt the 
Deities of other nations, whitet the more barbar- 
ous people were tenacious of the faith and cus- 
toms of their ancestors. One of the greatest of 
VOL. I. ' B 
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14 SACRXD PLACES 

these Demi-Gods was Saturn, the firist of the 
Titan race, whose name signifies Martial, or War* 
like. The original name of Jnpiter is JW, a CeK 
^ word, meaning Young, because he was the 
youngest son of Saturn, wl^om he dethrcmed;^ 
whilst his elder brothers Neptune and Pluto, acted 
only as subordinate princes in his empire* The 
Romans afterwards extended his name by the ad- 
dition of Pater, Father. Mercury was adored in 
Britain under the form of a cube, and Ceesar calls 
him '* the chi^f Deity with the (jaul8,^of whom 
they have many images, accounting him the inven- 
tor of all arts, their guide and conductor in their 
joumies, and the patron of merchandise and gain." 
He was the favourite son of Jupiter by Maia, tmd 
received from his father the government of the 
West of £ur(^, where he procured his Celtic 
name, composed of the words Merc, merchandise^ 
and Wvy a man. There were also many other 
imaginary Deities, anciently adored in Britain, and 
of female Divinities ; these were Andraste, sup- 
posed to have been Venus or Diana ; Onvana, Mi- 
nerva, Ceres, Proserpine, &c It has also been be- 
lieved, that the British worshipped ^e Serpent 
and the Bull ; and that there was scarcely a river, 
lake, mountain, or wood, which was not supposed, 
to have some genii residing within it, in honour 
of whom treasures were presented, and gold, food» 
and garments, cast into the waters. 

4. Sacred places qfDmidwn. — When. Tacitus, 
is describing the manners of the Germans, he states 
that, it was a feature c^ their religion to consider 
it unlawful to enclose their Gods within waile^ as 
detracting from the isubliniity of thei|* conceptions 
iconceming then^ " Hence, " he continue, ** they 
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COtiBetnX^d to their Divinities certain, ttroods and 
groves ; and that secret power which they call em- 
phatically by the name of God, they considered that 
the mental eye alone should behold in reverential 
silence. " It is possible, however, that the ab- 
sence of temples actually arose rather from the 
want of. architectural skill ; whilst the attachment 
to oaken groves was common to the Priests of 
hiany nations, and may be traced even to the He- 
brew Patriarchs, with whose descendants it dege- 
nerated into absolute idolatry. Thbse sylvan soli- 
tudes, however, were originally supposed to an- 
nounce the invisible presence of the Deity ; and 
the vast extent of the ancient forests of Europe, 
seems to famish a plausible reason for their being 
adopted as places of divine worship. It is possi- 
ble that the last traces of British Drnidical groves 
occurred in the middle ages ; since the only frag- 
ments of them are to be found in history ; though 
several stones and erections are yet remsdning, 
which may have been anciently cinctured by fo- 
rests. From these relics, then, it is presumed that 
the groves were remarkably thick, enclosing a spe- 
cious circular area, situate on an eminence, and 
open at the top. It was surrounded by several 
very close rows of oaks, was probably watered by 
a dark and sacred stream, and periiaps, was far- 
ther protected by a mound and fosse within ; by 
which, it is supposed, that such hills as are th« 
sites of sacred groves may still be distinguished. 
Within the area stood a single, and sometimes a 
double line of large stones erected perpendicularly, 
for persons of di&erent ranks to stand in, which 
were occasionally crossed by a line of horizontal 
flUmes forming a circle above. Within the area 
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were seyeral erections of rude stones, set in dif- 
ferent forms and sitnations, supposed to have been 
dedicated to particular Deities, and the enclosure 
also contained the Druidical Altar, being some- 
times of turf or a large flat rock for receiving aa 
extensive burnt-offering, and sometimes only a pile 
of stones raised in the centre of the area. Ano- 
other part of the Druidical groves is supposed to 
have been appropriated as a place for holding Na« 
tional Councils and Courts of Judicature ; selected 
possibly on account of the sanctity which the spot 
had acquired from being dedicated to religioik 
These places also consisted only of circles of hewn 
stones, sometimes with one w more of them parti* 
cularly distinguished for the Prince, Judge, or Offi* 
cers of the Court. 

I 5. Reliffious Bites and Ceremonies of Druid* 
ism. — The most remarkable features of these rites 
were the Deasuil, Gathering the Misletoe, the Sa«> 
cred Fires, «nd Human Sacrifices : though if it 
were possible to prove that Britain were the Hy- 
perborean Island described by Diodorus, it would 
follow that a principal part of the Druidical reli* 
gion consisted in singing of hymns to the Sun* 
The ceremony of the Deasuil had also a reference 
to the worship of the same Deity, being compos- 
ed of the Celtic words X)ea«, the South, or right 
hand, and Sol the Sun, or as others state St/t7, a 
way ; and it usually commenced and concluded 
the Druidical service. It consisted in pacing thrice 
round an earthen walk which externally encom- 
passed the Temple, and which is yet visible at 
Stonehenge. The route imitated the course of 
the Sun, being from the east southward to the 
west ; and a contrary progress was called Carttu^ 
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^Suily probably from Car^ a tun^ and TuaAcUt tb« 
left hand, which constituted a most bitter impreca^ 
tion. This custom, as a religious rite, is of very 
.^"eat antiquity and most extensive use ; and it has 
.been supposed to be an imitation, of the Jewish ce- 
remony for blessing the Altar of burnt-offering, or 
of the march of the Israelites round the walls 
of Jericho. The benediction of the Deasuil wai9 
long used in Ireland, Wales, and the Scottish High- 
lands ; and even at present it is said to be not en- 
tirely extinct. 

Whilst it may be considered as an established 
fact that the Britons divided their time into weeks 
of seven days each, it has also been asserted that 
the Druids appropriated one to religious services ; 
but their most eminent epochs for computation 
were from the sixth day of the moon» and the 1 0th 
of March, or commencement of the year, on which 
was performed the famous ceremony of cutting 
the Misletoe. The former period was selected 
because the mpon has arrived at a maturity of 
strengU), though not to half its size ; it was call- 
ed by a name signifying the curer of sdl ills, and 
hence theii* ages of thirty years had their begin- 
ning. As the Druids esteemed nothing so sacred 
as the oak, they believed every thing growing up- 
on it to be sacred, and an evident proof that God 
had selected it above all others ; and hence the 
Misletoe being rarely found, whenever it was dis- 
covered they went to gather it with great respect 
- and . ceremony. Beneath the oak where it grew 
.were made preparations for a banquet and sacri- 
fices ; and for the first time, two white bulls were 
tied by the horns. Then one of the Draids, cloth- 

I 
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ed in wliite, mounted the tree, and cut off the 
Misletoe with a golden sickle, receiying it into a 
white sagum or cloak laid o^er his hand. The 
sacrifices were next commenced, and prayers \^are 
>offered to God to send a blessing upon his own 
gift ; whilst the plant was supposed to bestow fer^ 
tility on man and beast, and to be a specific against 
all sorts of poisons. 

But besides the sixth day of the Moon, the 
New and Full changes of the same planet were 
also considered by the Druids as sacred seasons^ 
of which several reliques are yet to be found. 
There were two festivals celebrated with Sacred 
Fires, the principal being on the First of May, and 
dedicated to Belinus, or the Sun ; whence in Scot- 
land and Ireland that day still retains the name of 
Bekane, or Bels Fire. On this day and the pre- 
ceding even, great fires were kindled in all-sacred 
places ; ^d especially two were lighted in every 
village throughout Gaul, Britain, Ireland, and the 
Isles, one being on the top of the cairn, and an- 
other on the ground adjoining, between which a 
procession was made of the men and animals in«- 
tended for sacrifice. Similar fires were also kindled 
on the eve of the First of November, to which all 
the people were obliged to resort to re-light their 
own private fires, which had been extinguished on 
the day before. At this festival, also, the nation 
acknowledged and supplicated the influence of 
Heaven upon the harvest ; and the yearly contri- 
butions were paid to the ministerd of religion. 

The ordinary Druidical assemblies were attend- 
ed both by males and females, and it is said that 
they cut in pieces such as arrived at them last ; 
whUst so extremely rigid was their observation of 
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rilence, thst such as were found talkkig dttring 
these rites, were thrice admonished, then exposed 
by a large piece being cut from their robes, and 
ultimately proceeded against with the greatest 
rigonr. To be interdicted from coming to the 
public sacrifices was the greatest penalty knowm 
to the Gaals; because, says Csesar, << such as are 
under this prohibition are considered as impious 
and wicked : all men shun them and decline their 
conversation and fellowship, lest they should suffer 
from the contagion of their misfortunes. They can 
neither have recourse to the law for justice, nor 
are capable of any public office. " Before the sab- 
ered rites began, it was usual to wash away all 
impurities by sprinkling and carrying fire, from 
the priests, the assembly, the victims, and the sa*- 
crificial instruments ; and when the priest had 
prayed, the victim was offered, being first ritually 
devoted, with ihe salted meal, wine, and frankin- 
cense, which formed part <^ the offering. Tb^i 
followed the libaticm, and, when the victim was 
dead, the blood was poured out, and the part to 
be burned placed upon the^^fire altar. The mo0t 
inhuman features of Druidism were to be found in 
-l^iese sacrifices ; since the priest not only sacri^ 
ficed animals, and especially white bulls, but, be - 
lieving that nothing but 'the life of man can atone 
for the life of man, they also offered human beings, 
preferring, however, criminals, as being most ao- 
Ceptable to the Gods ; though when these were 
wanting, the innocent were often made to suffer, 
as captives, strangers, and even their very disciples. 
Sometimies these victims were destroyed by ar- 
rows, and crucified in the sacred groves ; and at 
others they were despatched in a more extensive 
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way of slaughter, hy aa immense statue of strnTf^ 
or twisted osiers, which was filled entirely with 
wood,^ cattle, and human bemgs, which were in- 
discriminat^y consumed in one entire burnt-offer- 
ing. The victims are said to have been brought 
into the temples naked, and stained with the juice 
of herbs ; and such sacrifices were even publicly 
established, though on extraordinary occasions they 
were sometimes anticipated for the purpose of Di- 
vination. " They take a man, ** says Diodorus 
Siculus, ^' who is to be sacrificed, and kill him 
with one stroke of a sword above the diaphragm ; 
and by observing ^e posture in which he falls^ 
his different convulsions, and the direction in whidb 
the blood flows from his body, they form their 
predictions, according to c^tain rules which have 
been left them by their ancestors. " The frag- 
ments of the sacrifice, or feast, as some have sup- 
posed it, were consumed by the last fire upon t)m 
altar ; which was then consecrated anew by strew- 
ing it with oak leaves. It is only candid to 
4state, however, that these human sacrifices have 
not only been denied, but it has been supposed 
that they were seldom even of the animal kind, and 
^en only of the more hurtful, such as the boar. 
The Gaelic language is said to contain no traces 
of such ceremonies ; and the word expressive 
of sacrifice actually means " the offering of the 
Cake. " 

6p Druidiccd Dresses and Ornammts. — The 
Druids rose to their principal dignity through sis 
different gradations, distinguished by the costume. 
The first, or plamest Priest's habit was without 
any decor«ition^ and differed from that of the Laity 
only by its shape, colour, and cassodc-girdle ; 
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whilst the secimd rank wore a sasfa, passiiig from 
Uie right shoulder across the hody to the lower 
edge of the garment. The third degree had « 
broad piece of stuff Hke a scarf, reaching round 
the neck and as low as the ck^Uies ; it was crossed 
with horizcmtal stripes, and hung loose wi^ut any 
girdle, which was probably -also the dress of the 
fourlli order, since that was distinguished only by 
rank. The fifth class of Dndds wore a large sash 
suspended over the right shoulder across the body, 
tiie back and front being united. The Ardbdruids 
constituted the sixth order, and appear to have 
been completely covered by a long mantle and 
flowing robes, wearing an osJcen crown and carry<« 
ing a sceptre ; though the wreath is said to haye 
been worn by all the Druids at all religious cere<^ 
monies, when their garments were always white. 
The younger Druids were without beards, and 
were decorated with collars, bracelets, and arm- 
lets of brass ; but the elders wore their hair very 
long, and the superior ones had their ornaments of 
gold. 

7. Decline and Ex^rptxtum of Druidism,^^ 
The Roman inrasion of Britain seems to have 
given the first blow to the Druidical Faith, since 
Augustus Ceesar forbad the Roman citizens to 
practise any of its rites ; Tiberius banished them 
from Rome, and the adjoining provinces ; and in 
the reign of Claudius, about A. D. 45, he is said 
to have utterly destroyed the Druids in Gaul. 
About the same time, also, they began to be per- 
secuted in the Roman province recently establish- 
ed in the south-east parts of Britain ; whence many ' 
of them retired to the Isle of Anglesey. As this 
place, however, seemed to afford an asylum to 
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titose who were disaflected to the Rom&ns, it vnm 
Biihdiied in A. D. 61, by Suetonius Paulinus, Go- 
▼ernor of Britain under Nero. After having de- 
feated those who attempted to defend it, he cot 
down the sacred groTes, destroyed the temples, 
OYerthrew the altars, and burned muiy of the 
Druids in the Tery fires which they had kindled 
for sacrificing their expected Roman prisoners. So 
many of this ord^r, then, wwre thus destroyed, as 
^well as in the unsuccessful revolt under Boadicea^ 
which happeUed immediately aft^, that they never 
subsequently became considerable in South Bri- 
taio. It has been supposed, however, that their 
rites existed in this nation until King Lucius em* 
braced Christiaaity in a. d. 177 ; aiid in the fa- 
mous groves of Mona until Crathilintus, King of 
Scotland, about a century afterwards, expelled 
Druidism and established a Bishop in the Island. 
Such of the Druids, however, as would not com- 
ply with the Roman religion and government, fled 
into the smaller British Islands, Caledonia, and 
Hibemia ; where they remained in full possession 
of their ancient power until St Patrick commenc- 
ed its conversion in a. d. 432, when they are said 
to have disputed with him in the presence of King 
Leogarius. It has also been supposed that the 
last of the Druids retired to the • Isle of lona, 
where they became the progenitors (^ the Culdees ; 
though they are generally considered to have been 
a society of early Christians. 
- Such were the ancient British Druids, of whom 
a more extended account will be found in the fdU 
lowing works, whence the foregoing pages have 
been principally compiled. Ancient Uhiversai 
HiHory^ Vol. xviii. Lond. 1148, Book iv. chaptw 
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zzv. Observations on the Antiquities, Historical 
and Monumental^ of the County of Co^mwaU, by 
the Rey. Wm. Borlase, Lond. 1754, foL Book ii. 
The History of Great Britain, by Dr Robert 
Henry, Vol. i. Lond. 1771) 4<to, Book i. chap. ii. 
fiect. i. A History of the Dnuds, by John To^ 
knd, edited by R. Huddlestone, Mcmtrose, 1804, 
8fo. Encychpeedia of Antiquitiesy by T;he Rev, 
T. D. Fosbroke, Lond. 1825, 4to, Vol. ii. chap. 
xfr. sect. i. The Druidical doctrines and Triadea 
will be found treated of in GaJic Antiquities, by 
the;^Rey. John Smith, Edin. 1780, 4to, Williams's. 
PoemSf and Davies's Celtic Researches, already 
referred to* The subject of • Druidical Temples 
and Remains, will be found illustrated in Borlase's 
Antiquities of Cornwall, Book iii,, Mona Antiifua, 
by Heury Rowlands, Dubl. 1723, 4to, Ancient 
Wiltshire, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Lond, 
1812-21, fol., and in a modem work, with beau-* 
liful lithographic engravings, entitled. The Celtia 
Druids^ by Godfrey Higgins, F.S.A. Lond. 1827, 
4t0t 

Section II. Teutonic Heathenism ik Bri- 
tain. 

The incursions and successes of the Saxons in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, were not more fatal 
to the liberties of the Britons, than they were to 
the Christian faith, which was slowly beginning to 
enlighten their land. The nation which brought 
them back to Paganism, came from the north* 
western part of Germany, contiguous to Denmark", 
whence it is supposed that its religion was nearly 
^t of the Heathen Danes. When the Saxons 
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came into Britain, however, they also abandoned 
the ancient simplicity of their fiuth for a more 
showy idolatry ; their temples were snrroimded by 
enclosures, which were profaned if lances were 
thrown into them, and the altar was called Wiffbed^ 
the table, or bed, of the Idol. 

As the Priests of this superstition were called 
Drattes, it has been supposed that they had some 
analogy with the Celtic Droidd, though Caesar po- 
sitively Affirms that the Grermans had no such per- 
sons. It is related, that, in a celebrated temple 
of Odin, there were twelve superior Drottes, who 
presided over all ecclesiastical afi^rs, and governed 
the others ; and one was called the Chief Priest 
of Northumberland. Their office was confined to 
certain families, and passed in a lineal descent ; 
but they s^ear to have been invested with far less 
wealth and power than the Druids. They were 
exempted from war, prohibited from appearing in 
arms, and even from mounting a horse ; but a 
speedi of the Chief Priest, addressed to King Ed- 
wyn, preserved by Bede, shows how little benefit 
he had derived from his office. " There is not 
one of your subjects, " said he, " who hath served 
the Gods with so much devotion as I have done ; 
.and yet there are many of them who have received 
more ample rewards and greater honours, and have 
prospered much better in all their affairs. " The 
Teutonic Pagans had also an €»der of Priestesses, 
who served in the temple of their female deities ; 
and Friga, their chief goddess, was attended by 
krags' daughters and the highest ranks of ladies. 
Some of these consecrated females, too, were con- 
sulted as infallible oracles, and almost regarded as 
Divinities 
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The mythological system and doctrines of the 
older Northern nations, are preserved in those an- 
cient and singular works called the Edda^ of whidt 
there are two books. The first was compiled by 
Soemund Sigfusson, called the Learned, who was 
bmn in Ireland about the year 1057, from ancient 
sacred poems and fables, existii^ when Paganism 
was abolished. The second Edda was chiefly col- 
lected by the famous Snorro Sturleson, about 120 
years after. Both of these works are in dialogue 
and narrative, and their principal sul^ect is the 
religion and morality of Odin ; but, of the former, 
only three pieces are known to be extant. A 
more particular account of them, with many in- 
teresting specimens translated into English, ^jdll ba 
faund in Vol. ii. of Bishop Percy's Northern Anti' 
putties, already referred to. The doctrines con^ 
tained in these writings, have many pure and rati<mal 
principles, corrupted and obscured by extsayagant 
&bles. The ancient North^*n nations held the belief 
of one God, " the Author, "* says the Edda, '< of 
every thing that existeth ; the Eternal, the Ancient, 
iiie Living and Awful Bei^ ; the Searcher into 
concealed things ; the Being that never ohangeth ; 
who liveth and govemeth duru^ the ages, direct- 
eth every thing which is high, and ev^y thing 
which is low. ^ He lives fw^ever, " continues ^ae 
same code of Theology, in a passage including 
much of the speculative doctrine of the Angl»- 
Saxon Paganism, << He gav^ns all his kingdoms, 
both the small parts and the great : He made Hea- 
ven and the Earth, and the Air ; He made Man, 
and gave him a spirit, whidi shall live even after 
the body shall hare vimished. Then the ju^ and 

' VOL. I. ~ C 
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well-deserTifig %hal\ dwell with bim in a place call- 
ed Gi$»le ; bat bad men shall go to Hda, " The 
placet of fhtnre existence, are described in the 
Edda as being in the happy state, a land where 
heroes spent their days in martial sports, and their 
nights in feasting on the inexhaustible flesh of the 
Boar Scrimner, and drinking beer and mead from 
the skulls of the enemies whom they had slain ; 
the cups being presented to them by virgins of 
exceeding beauty. Such . was the the Valhalla \ 
the Nifldieim^ or house of the Wicked, was the 
dwelling of Hela, or Death, whose looks struck 
terror into all beholders, whose palace was An«» 
guish, her table Famine, her waiters Expectaticm 
and Delay, the threshold of her door Precipice, 
and her bed Leanness. Into the former of these 
regions were to be admitted all braye and good 
men, and into the latter all cowards and evil ones, 
to reside to the end of the world ; when the hea- 
yens, tlie earth, and even the Gods themselyes, 
were to be consumed by fire. After this general 
conflagration, a new, and more glorious world was 
to arise out of its ashes ; when the yirtuous were 
to be received into Gimle, a palace of shining 
gold ; and the vicious were to be confined in Noi^ 
irandcy a place built of the bodies of serpents, 
and hr more dismal than Nifleheim. 

The principal of the Northern Deities was Odin, 
or Woden, which signifies All-Father, and is be* 
Ueved originally to have been the name of the true 
God in the earliest colonies which came from the 
East. This name, however, as well as the ho- 
nours paid to it, was assumed by the leader of a 
new arn^y of adventurers, which oven'an the North 
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af Europe, and fowided in it an ettensiy^ emprn* 
His^ succesa in war, and civilization of conntriea^ 
caused him to be regarded afW his deatli aa pre* 
8i<liBg OTer arms and arts ; temples weare erected to 
him, and the foiirl^ day of each week was called 
.Woden s day, and consecrated to his name. Friga» 
)m wife, the Goddess of Pleasure, was next re* 
yered by the natbns of the North, which dedicated 
Friday to hw honour ; and Thor^ the eldest and 
Jbrw^est of Uieir sons, fc^lowed in estimation, and 
iwas commemorated by the fifth day of the week, 
Thursday. It was supposed that he reigned over 
the regions of air, whidb composed his palace, cmi- 
sisUng of 540 ''halls; and that he directed the 
thunder, lightning, winds, and storms. To him^ 
therefore, were prayers addressed on all p(Hnts re- 
garding the weat)ier. » The other days of the week^ 
also, as they are at present known, were likewise 
consecrated to the Deities of Saxon paganism. 
Thus the sun was a female Divinity, from whom 
the first was called Stmnan-dceg ; the moon, as a 
male Deity, ruled oy^ Monnan^^Ugg $ Tiw, a 
personage of whom nothing is known, gave name 
to Tuesday ; and Saturday was devoted to Seteme. 
In addition to these. Balder, the second son of 
Odin and Friga, was God of Light ; Ni(»^, of the 
waters ; Tyr, of diampions ; Bra^e, of orators and 
poets ; and Heimdal was do<Hr-ke^>er to the Gods 
and guardian of the Rainbow. In female Divi- 
nities, the Saxons attributed some peculiar pro- 
perty to each of the eleven dftughters of Odin and 
Friga; as Eira, was Goddess of Medicine ; Gefi- 
oae, of virg^ity ; Fulla, of dress ; Freya, of true 
love ; Lofna, of recmicUiation ; Vara, of vows, &c. 
The Anglo-Saxons also had Rheda, to whom they 
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saorificed in IVforcfa^ ^idi wm tbence eatitledi 
Shed'MoncUh ; and in April, tfaey held the feMi 
of Eottre, who is BtiU perp^nated in the modem . 
term of Easter. Anodier Gydma^ or Goddeee of 
tiie Bagan Saxons, was Herthas, or Mother Earth ; 
who was supposed to dweti^in a yehide oorered 
with a garment, wliich only a priest might touchy 
standing in a grove in an island of the sea. When 
tins Diyinitf was brought from her temple, joy, 
fiMtiyity, and hospitality were universal ; wars and 
weapons being exdianged for tranquillity. She was 
cbawn thence by cows ; and, <m returning to the 
island, was washed with the carrii^ and oovering 
in a secret lake, wherein the sUives who ministered 
were drowned. 

Of other supeniatnnd bemgs belonging to the 
Saxon paganism, the principal were Loke 1^, ene-* 
ny bo^ to Gods and men ; Erodus, supposed to be 
tile same as Saturn ; the fteonous Deity Irminsuk ; 
Fkul, an evil spirit ; a female power called an Elf; 
woA the Lady Hera,'who was believed to fly in the 
air the week after Yule, when plenty was thought 
to fellow her visitations. The Anglo-Saxons had 
alM> Flynt, a figure of Death ; Ze];nebogus, ot thd 
black, malevolent, and ill-omened Deity ; Occhus 
Bochns, a magician and Demon ; and Neecus, a 
malignant spirit frequenting the waters; whence 
are probably derived the modem expressions of 
hocus-pocus and Old Nick. 

In their religious ceremonies, the Anglo-Saxons 
WM'e not without the ct»tom of human sacrifices, 
sHice they sometimes devoted a ten^ of their pri* 
skiers to death by lot ; as the Scythians, their pre* 
snfiied ancestmns, offra^ every hundredth man to 
Mars. But in the NorA, this barbarous supersti- 
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tion prevailed to a ttill more ch*eacUiil degree : 
since it is recorded that in Zealand, an oifering 
was made of 99 persons, and as many horses, 
dogs, and eocks. A King of Sweden sacrificed 
nine of his sons to Odin for an extension of life ; 
and in a national fiamine, the victim has some* 
times been a Sovoeign. Indeed, the great cha- 
racteristic of Saxon paganism, as well as that of 
all the Teutonic nations, was ferocity. ^* It con- 
demned, " says Mr Turner, *< the faithless and the 
perjured; but it r^resented the Supreme Deity, 
as the father of combats and slaughter, because 
they w^re his favourite children who fell in the 
field of battle. " 

September, called by the Saxons Halig-Movu^hj 
was the principal season of their religious ceremo* 
mes ; but they ako named February Sol-Monatk^ 
from an offmng of cakes to Uieir Deities. Y&le, 
answering to ^ present Christmas, was a time 
of sacred festivity ; and was the commencem^it 
of the year, whence it was called Mothir-Night. 
The Pagan Saxons were addicted to magic> and 
ime of their Kings met some Christian Missionaries 
in the open ak, believing that spells had greater 
power in a house. Nor were they less attached 
to Omens, supposing that the cries and ^flight of 
birds were expressive of the Divine Will, and that 
, burses when they neighed were inspired. Impor- 
tant deliberations were decided by lot, consisting 
of a branch of a fruif-tree cut into pieces,, mark- 
ed and scattered on a white vest. The Priest, 
if it were a public council, or the father, if it were 
.a private one, prayed, looked toward the heavens, 
and drawing each Uirice, intei^reted accordii^ to 
c2 
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its inseiiption ; and if it were adverse, the mslter 
was deferred. Theur usnal battle-omen was a duel 
between a captive of the opposing nadon and a 
Saxon, by wfaich victory or defeat was supposed 
to be foretold. 

The temples of the Danes and SaxonS were ori- 
ginally only sacred groves and circles of, mde 
stone ; but when iJiey began to erect Edifices in 
imitation of other countries, there was a chapel of 
holy place belonging to each, containing the idol, 
set upon a kind of tdtar, before wfaich stood ano- 
ther plated with iron for the holy fire, which burn- 
ed continually ; and near it was a vase for, receiv- 
ing the blood of the victims, witb a brush for 
sprinkling it upon the people. 

In connecting this view of British Paganism 
with the introduction of Christianity, it should be 
remarked, that when the Saxons came into Bri- 
tain, it was struggling between departing Dndd- 
ism and the Faith <$ Christ which was slowly 
advancing ; and, as yet, had not begun to improve 
^e characters either of tlie nation or its Priests. 
It was this weakness whidi caused the Northmen 
stttl to retain their wild idolatry, i^itwithstanding 
the many edicts issued against it by Emperors and 
Councils in the 6th, 7di, and Sih centur^ ; m 
the latter of which, Gregory exhorted the Saxons 
to abandon their idols of gold, silver, In-ass, stone, 
^. This revival of Paganism in England was 
not wholly exterminated even in the 1 1th c^itury ; 
tunce Canute in one of his Laws says, '*^ We strict- 
ly discharge and forbid all our subjects to Worship 
the Gods of the Gentiles ; that is^to say, the Sun, 
Moon, Fires, Rivers, Fountains, Hills, or Trees; 
and Woods of any kind. 
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In concluding this snbject, it remains only to re- 
fer the reader for additional particidars to Dr Hen* 
ry 8 Histxyry of Oreat Britain, Book 11. Chap. ii. 
Sect. 1. ; Bishop Percys translation of M. Mal- 
let's Northern AiUiquitieSy ah*eady cited ; and Mr 
Sharon Tamer's History of the AnglO'SaxonSf 
Vol. I. Appendix lo Book II. Chi^. iiL 
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CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCTION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN BRITAIN. 

The precise period when the. light of Christianity 
first dawned upon Britain, and the ministers by 
whom it was first preached, are alike points of im- 
perfect and disputed information. As they con- 
stitute, however, the leading features of the pre- 
sent chapter, it will be probably the best way of 
communicating what is known on these[subjects, to 
treat of them in die same order. 

1. Time of the Introduction of Christianity,-^ 
Of this Island whilst it was under the Roman 
sway, Gildas declares that he could find no na- 
tional record which treated ci its Civil and Ecde- 
nastical a£Burs ; and therefore concludes, that they 
must either have been destroyed by the enemies 
of Britain, or were carried into foreign coimtries 
by some of its exiled inhabitants. None of the 
ancient authors, however, which have since been 
discovered, attempt to fix the time when the Gos- 
pel was brought hither, though, from the concur- 
rent testimony of others, it is believed to have 
been before the end, and perhaps even the middle.of 
the first century, between a. d. 43, and A. d. 61. 
TertuUian, in his book against the Jews whidi 
was written A. d. 209, declares that those parts 
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of Britain into which ^e Roman arms had never 
penetrated, had become subject to Christ ; where- 
by it is conjectured, that Christianity had then 
been for some time known in the Roman proyin- 
ces in the south. Eusebius, a Bishop of Csesarea, 
who flourished in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, in asserting the truth of the Gospel, from the 
success of some of its Apostolical preachers in re- 
mote and distant countries, names the British Islands 
in the number : and Theodoret, a Father of th9 
Church who flourished in the fifth century, states 
that fishermen, tent-makers, and pubHcans, had 
persuaded many nations to embrace the fiaith of 
Christ, in the catalogue of which he mentions the 
Britons. Gildas, himself, also, when speaking of 
the revolt and defence of the Britons vmder Boa- 
dicea, a. d. 61, appears to fix the introduction of 
revealed religion to about the same period. An- 
other argument in fovour of this time is, that a Ro- 
fnan Province having been established in the south- 
east parts of Britidn in a. d. 4S, Pomponia Grae- 
cina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, the first Gover- 
nor, was accused of having embraced a strange 
and foreign superstition ; for which she was tried, 
and having been acquitted of any thing immoral, 
ever after led a gloomy and melancholy life. She 
is supposed to have been a Christian, and one of 
^e firet who brought the faith to Britain. It has 
also been thought that Claudia, mentioned with 
Pudens in 2. Timothy, iv. 21. (a. d. 66.) was 
the same British lady celebrated by Martial for 
her beauty and virtue. See Epig, book. iv. 13, 
xi. 54. 

2. First Preachers of Christianity in Britain. 
— St James, St Simon Zetotes, St Peter, St Paul. 
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AristobiiliM, and Joseph of Arimathea, have aU 
been named as the means of conyerting the Bri- 
tons, and perhaps all with equal improl)ability. 
The first of these has many partisans, who assert 
that he preached the Gospel in Spain, Britain, and 
other countries of the West ; but it is almost im- 
possible that this can be true, sinc-e St Luke, in 
Acts xii. 1, 2, relates that he was slain by Herod, 
in A. D. 44. The second is also stated to have 
preached in the West, and particularly in Britain, 
where he was martyred and buried ; bo^ the la- 
bours of this Apostle are usually believed to have 
been the East Indies. The principal advocate for 
St Peter is Simon Metaphrastes, who died a. d. 
976, and is therefore not worthy of any very 
considerable credit ; but he asserts, that this A- 
postle passed 23 years in Britain, where, having 
converted many nations, established several Church- 
es, and ordained Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
he returned to Rome in a. d. 65. As it is known, 
however, that he was particularly sent to those of 
the circumcision (Galatians, ii. 7, 8), it is suppo- 
sed, that he rather confined himself to the coun- 
tries of the Jews. In favour of St Paul's claim, 
are the testimony of ancient authors, his zeal for 
the Gospel, and the great probability that he passed 
the latter years of his life — the employment of. 
which is unrecorded — in the western provinces of 
Rome, of which Britain was one. This, therefore, 
renders it probable, that it was he who brought 
the Gospel to England, if, indeed, it were any of 
the Apostles. The wild and legendaiy case made 
out for Aristobulus, states, that he was the same 
with Zebedee, the father of Saints John and James, 
brother to Barnabas, and father-in-law to Andrew 
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and Peter ; the kiter of vHiom ordsiiijBd kiiii a Bi- 
shop, and seat him to preach the Grotpel in Bri- 
tain, where he was martyred. His name, how- 
eyer, occurs only in St Paul's Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, xvi, 10, (a. d. 60.) 

But the most singular and popular history of the 
establishment of Christianity in this Island, is that 
demised by the Monks of GlasUmbury, which at- 
tribute it to Joseph of Arimadiea, who is said to 
ha^e been sent hither by St Philip, with a band o£ 
his disciples, arriying in A. d. 68. Though they 
preached widi great zeal, they could not induce 
any of the Britons to forsake their*aneient super- 
stition; but the King being informed, that they 
had come from fieur, and behayed modestly, ap- 
pointed them a residence in an Island called Inis- 
witrin, on the borders of his kingdom ; to which 
two other Pagan princes afterwards added 1 2 hides 
of land more. In this wilderness, the Angel Gra- 
briel admonished them to build a Church to the 
honour of the Blessed Virgin ; and they accord- 
ingly constructed the first Christian Church at 
Glastonbury. It consisted, however, only of a 
small oratory, having walls of barked alders^ or 
wicker-wands twisted together, and its roof thatch- 
ed with straw or rushes. It was 60 feet long, and 
26 feet broad ; the door reached to the eaves of 
the roof ; there was a window over the altar in the 
east, and it was surrounded by a churchyard ca- 
pacious enough to hold 1000 graves. An Muagi" 
Ikary representation of this church has been en^ 
graven by Sammes and Heame ; but another an? 
cient Christian church, erected at Greenstedin 
Essex, by the Saxons, about the eleventh centuryi 
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partook of iiMaly the nine wofaitectniml cbaracler 
Tbe walls cowUted of the upright tnmka of large 
oaka placed close together^ roughly hewn on botk 
sidea, let into a siU beneath and a plate above^ 
where they were fastened by wooden naik. Tha 
oanginal fabric was 29 feet 9 inehes long, 14 feet 
wide, and 5 feet 6 inches high on the sides sup- 
porting the ancient roof. 

In dosing, howerer, these notices of the early 
preachers of ^e Gospel in Briti^, it should be 
remarked, ^t there is also an improbable conjee- 
tare, that they first came inaa the East, and were 
p^^iaps sent by St Polycarp, who was martyred 
A. 0. 170. The argument upon which this rests 
is, that the English and Oriental Churches keepi 
Eaater at the same period ; but, in the fourth cen- 
tury, the Church of Britain appears to have a^eed 
witii that of Rome. 

- Of the early Britiidi converts to Christianity, 
none i^pear to have excited more interest at one 
period, or discussion at another, than the Sove- 
veign called Lucius, or Leyer-Maur, the Great 
Light, whose story by Geoffrey of Monmouth has 
fipeqnently been a subject of ridicule. He states, 
that Lucius, beings* convinced of the excellence of 
Christianity from the miracles which its followers 
kad wrought in sevend nations, sent over to Po^ 
Eleutherkis, or Evaristus, to be instructed in its 
ftith. Upon this, Fagan and Dervan, two religi- 
<HW mira, were despatched to Britain, where they 
baptind Lucius and great numbers beside, changed 
the Pagan temples into Christktn churches, and 
oonverted theur Priests into Archbishops and Bi- 
shqw* Itiscertdnly now wholly impossible to 
separate the truth and the fiction of this narrative ; 
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bitt it probably may be correct, tbat Ldcias was 
some British Prince in favour with the Romans, 
who was yet permitted to retain some authority, 
aftd to embrace and promote the Christian faith 
i^th his friends and followers ; the messengers he 
sent to Rome having been ther^ instmcte.d and 
ok'dained. Lucius is said to have been converted 
in A. D. 154<, and to have died two years after; 
and in the third century it is believed that tbe Bri- 
tish Christians were numerous^ and that a regular 
hierarchy had been established in tiie Church. 
' Some time near the end of the third, or begin- 
ning of the fourth century, the Christians in the 
Roman Province of Britain were persecuted for . 
their religion, and St Alban, a native of Vemla- 
mium, was the first British martyr in that city, , 
i^hich now bears his name, about a.d. 286. At 
the same time, too, Aaron and Julius, two citi- 
zens of Caerleon, and sevei'al other persons of 
both sexes, were put to death in aifferent pljaces. 
When Constantius Chlorns was declared £mperor, 
A. D. 305, he stopped the persecution ot the Chris- 
tiaus ; and the accession of his son, Constantine 
tfce Great, in the year following, brought deliver- 
ance, and even triumph, to the Church. Then, 
says Gildas, the British Christians came out of the 
lurking-places to which they had retired, rebuilt 
their ruined churches, and kept their sacred so- 
lemnities willi pure and joyful hearts. 

They had sciurcely emerged from this persecu- 
tion, when the controversy between Arius, a priest 
of Alexandria, and Alexander, Bishop of that city, 
concerning the Divinity of Christ, brake out in 
A.D* 317; the fame and hereisy of which soon 
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mnmlto Biteuiy wfaeve Cliidw MSMcta itunds to - 
warmiiig progreiB» though SaiutaJerovie and Chry** 
Mstom frequently 8{ieek in tbeir writingB of tha 
coQstuicy of the Britiflh Chnreb. la tome de^ 
giwe, therefore, this eetablishment continued to 
iouriah until the Romans left Britain, in a. d. 422; 
when the nation became exposed to the plunder- 
iag incarsions of the Scots and Picts, and tho 
Chnreh was divided by the heresies of Pelagivs, 
a ^tish monk^ whose real name was Morgan. 
From his beii^ a native of this coantry, his doc- 
trines met with more .adTocatos and a better re- 
eeptioii ; the pandpnl of them being, that Adam 
was natwaUy mortal ; that his sin has not aflfected 
his posterity; sAd, that e?en mthoiit the grace of 
God, man may become both holy and perfect. 
The British Clergy baring vainly endeavonred tm 
mfffnm these errors, sent to Graul for assistance^ 
and procured thence Giermanns, Bishop of Aux* 
eire, and Lupus,. Bishop of Troyes ; who are said 
to h«ve escaped by mirade from a violent storm^ 
raised against them on theilr voyage hither* Aft«r 
naodi |^«achtng, both abroad and in the churches^ 
whereby they fiUed the country with tho fame of 
their vutue, a public disputation, took p^^ce : to 
which the Pehi^aas came with great hax^htiness, 
i^ rich haMts, whilst the Prelates were but plainly 
attired, and v^y modest. The former commenced 
by long and ostei^tatiaQs speeches, which, how* 
evei;* d^ Biahops answered with such a flood of 
Scriptural argument, leason, and leacned anthori* 
Ues, at» silenced their adversaries, and converted 
their hsavei"* Indeed^ their answefs were veeeived 
iyjjlil||.llie loudest acdamaitions, and the Pd^gian 
chaaiipioi«9 were scarcely defended from ^pof^iar 
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fiary. ii«vi»g rmmiaed mmte tine in Biillttn, 
eonfimiMg tbe iidiibittfBts by argmfteDt, prew^ingv 
mad, w H is aMertod. Irjr Mikades, tbey r ettmic A 
Mfto Ganl ; 49ioiigh GertnaMis msd» a «eoeiid yknt 
entkelf to root «iit tbis hpresy, wliidi had agsift 
begin to spring. After this the Christiaii faitb 
wtm long Bauntained here in {mrity, pnncibally un^ 
«br the care of Dnbritins, fifst Bishop ai Lla^did( 
end liiitaM) AitsMmbop of Caedeon^ iJi^ cttseiplea 
«€ Gerasamis, ttotil the arrival of lh» Saxons in 
A. D. 449, udm idmotft rednoed the natktt a se- 
cond time to Paganimn. 

The prkic^al leatofcto of this snpen^on Im^ 
fang been sk^sady described, it shoved next be ob^ 
MTv^ that Ae hatred «f the Saxons towards the 
Brilous, refetre^ to in the introdaction to *diift 
^^olnme, ako extended to^n^ui^ their religion, and 
was evmo^d by the innrder of tbeur ecdflsiaslios> 
and the destraciion of iktek diurcSieSk As this 
aniniosity Subsided) the mart^age of Ethelbeit, King 
of Kent, ^th BerlSia, daughter of Chaerebert, Kin|^ 
•of Fbaioe, in a. d. -570, a Christian prhieees of 
^grcat Tirtne and nerit, greatly ^contributed to abMa 
thek* aversion to fbe Gospel ; for the free enjoy* 
ment •of "whidi a ^tipidMion was made in the mar* 
mge«>coBtpact» For this pnrpose, the Queen wafc 
allowed a smaH church without ^ walls of OsttV 
terimry, w4iere' Lutdhart, a French hnrfiop, wM 
came over with her, and other ecclesiastics, pub^ 
ticly performed aU the rites of the Chi^tian wor>^ 
riiipw By these means, too, many of the Angld^ 
SaKOBB, particularly af the kingdom of Kent, be*- 
eame soltdtous of instructbn in the time finidi. 

It was ait libis time, so favourable fttt the esta* 
^^Jfisbnent <ol C3iiM»Aity, ths^ Gri^;ory I. beeamii 
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Pontiii^ in a« b, 592» pr^mnsty to #k)eli he haif 
been moved with coropasnofi for the Bisons, oy 
the sight of several elegantly-fomied yonths exr 
po^d for sale in the streets of Rome. When, fa^ 
was iitfonned that they were Angles or En^ish^ 
he repKed, " they are not Angles^ but Angels ; " 
adding, on learning that they were idolators, from 
the province of Deira, " what pity, Uiat snch » 
beauteous frontispiece should have a mind so void 
of internal gr^es ! They come, not from Deitii^ 
but from iSei Jrd, from the wratli of God, Halle- 
lujah ! the praise of the creating Deity must be 
sung in those regions. " He could not, however, 
persuade the then Pope to send missiontties for 
their conversion, though he olBered himself for 
their service ; but when he came into power^ hd 
despatchjed Anstin, or Angustin, a monk of St 
Andrew 8 Convent at Rome, with 40 monks into 
Britain. From the dangers and ^fficukies of the 
undertaking, they proceeded at first with rdncr 
tance, but were re-animated by letters from Gre- 
gory, and recommendations to the King, Queen, 
snA several Bishops of France, whence they sailed 
in A. D. 596, and landed in the Isle of Thanet» j 
When their arrival and intentions were an- 
nounced to ^thelbert, he received them in the 
iK>en air, to avoid any magical spells, and stated 
that he could not, witliout more deliberation, quit 
the religion of his country, but as diey had come 
»o far to communicate a better, he would assign 
.them a residence in his metropolis of Canterbury, 
and allow them to use their best endeavours in 
converting bis subjects. They entered the city in 
solemn procession, ca^ying before ihem the pic- 
^i^e of Christ, juid a silver cross, and singing the 
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-desiastical v«8fielis habits, and omameots, with ili^ 
following MSS. of boc^. A Bible Adorned witk 
some purple and ro8e*coIotired leares ; tbe Psalter 
of St Augnstin, with the Creed, Pater«No8ter, and 
several I^in hymns ; two copies of the Gospels^ 
a yolame of legends on the sufierings of the 
Apostles, having a pictiore.of Christ in- silver; aif*> 
other volume concerning tbe martyrs, on the ovA*- 
aide of which was a glory, silver-gilt, set round 
with beryls and crystals ; smd an Exposition on tlie 
Epistles and Gospels, . having on the cover a large 
beryl surrounded by crystals. It should be oIh 
served that Gregory*s scheme for the govemmeiki 
of the Church of England was never carried int* 
effect. 

By degrees the Gospel spread itself tWu^ 
etrery Anglo-Saxon province, though its {H^ogresa 
was frequently mterrupted by civil feuds, fowiga 
invasions, and the repeated and unadvis€»d attempta 
of the English bishops, to make those of ScoUuid 
and Wales acknowledge their primacy; and t« 
keep Easter and baptize according to the ritual 
of llome« These disputes were continued evea 
aftei* Austin's death in A. D. 604. But wliilst the 
connection between Rome and England occasion- 
ed the adoption of many superstitious and monaa^ 
tic legends, the retired churches of Wales, and 
Scotland were established in a spirit of greater 
mildness and primitive simplicity. i 

Such then l)eing an account of the introduction 
and establishment of Christianity in Britain, as ^ 
future Ecclesiastical history forms a veiy extensive 
subject, all which ca^ be effiected for it in th» 
present work, is to give some of its leading ci&- 
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eniiMtft£ce» and aiiMcYetes, comBienchig with the 
Church of ike Angh" Saxons. 

The Liegend of Loeius alfirnra that the Pagan 
FUunens of Britain, were changed into three Chris- 
tian- Archbishops jmd 28 Bishops ; the ^atM of the 
former being at York, Londdn, and Caerleon npon 
: the Usk in Glasnorganshire, who Vrete all well 
endowed. Giraldiis Cambrensis adds to this \tsu 
probable story, that in each of the fire Pagan Pro- 
vinces was a Metropolitan, having 12 Stiflragans 
nader him ; bnt there is no positivB notice of 
Bishops in Britain until the Council of Aries in 
Gaul, A. DU 314, when there appear the names of 
Eboms, Bishop of York, Restitutus, of London, 
and Adelfius, of Colonia Londinensium, which 
should probably be Lindum, or Lincoln. They 
appear, however, to have been in great poverty, 
since, at the Council of Ariminum, in a. d. 359, 
when the Emperor Constantins offered to main- 
tain the Bishops of the Western Empire at the 
public charge, it was refused by all but the three 
British. In the earlier Saxon period, they seem 
to have beea appointed by the Wittenagemote, or 
National Council, receiving the confirmation of 
their dignity from the Pope ; but towards the Nor- 
man Invasion^ both Bishops and Abl>ots derived 
their promotion from the King» This was object- 
ed to by Gregory VII. about the close of the 
eleventh century, and the Sovereign then invested 
them only with Uien- temporalities, but in 1215 
the Great Charto: of Krag John confirmed to all 
the English Monasteries, he* the right of electing 
their Prelates. The oldest metropolitan see is that 
•of York, m^iich is said to have been founded by 
4Ung XiBcius, about A» d. 130^ but London wp» 
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considered <he princtpal by the Brkbh Ckorchea ; 
it was existing a. d. 314, and was intoMled by . 
Gregory I. to lia^ been tke Mecrap^tan See of 
England, 

JjBL the Episeofial establishmeat of tlie'Saxon% an 
Archbishop and his Bishops were the mlers of the 
Churdi, though aulject to tiietr own naticmal, as 
well as to general, eonncils ; asd, in some instenoes 
to the Wktenagemote, and, in their teaaporal ooq* 
cems, to the King. Under dieir auttKHity^ tlie 
fiubordinate clergy possessed various powers and 
privileges. Athelwolf in 855 discharged his ec- 
clesiastics from the dnty of building bridges, re- 
pairing bridges, and doing military service. Mcmka 
and nuns were governed by their own saperiiRii 
assisted, and, in some measure, controlled, by Co»* 
ventical Chapters ; yet not aLways anbmit^i^ to 
the Pope, and claiming an independence on the 
Episcopal Clergy. 

The chief of the rdigioiis duties of the Ang^ 
Suxon Clergy, was that of reading the Scripture^, 
both for themselves, and to have the holy hooka 
well writen, that they might rightly teadi ^ pea* 
pie who looked up to them. ^< Stndy Christ, **' 
•ays the excellent Alcnin, in a letter, ^^ as fore- 
told in the books of the Prophets, and as exhibited 
m the Gospels ; and wh^a you find him, do not 
k>8e him ; but introduce him into the home of ihf 
heart, and mi^e him the ruler of thy Kfe," Bede 
and iBlfred both employed themselves in maknig 
selectimis from the Scriptures ; and ^Ifric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, declared that he translated 
them from the Latin into the ordinary tai^pai^ 
« for the use of the simple who know oniy thia 
,i|>eedi;^Weiiafe, tbarefoin, pnt it not intp ob- 
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I words, but into simple English, that it may 
caster reach the heart of those who hear or read 
' k»" The moral duties of the Clergy are shown 
in another letter of Alcninr, translated by Mr Tur* 
ner^ to embrace all the virtues of the Christian 
profession, blended t^th natural courtesy and ho- 
nour; 

The' Canons by which these Ecclesiastics were 
govemed, forbad them to carry their private con- 
troverdes to a lay-tribunal ; to forsake the church 
to which they iVere oonseerated ; to swear, hunt^ 
hawk, or dice ; to be a covetous ti*ader, a plunder- 
er, or often drunk in wine-houses ; and to be quai^ 
xelsome, carry anns, oi* go to war, or military ex*^ 
ercise. They were directed, on the contrary, t^ 
learn their own handicraft ; to preach every Sun- 
<day ; to visit the sick ; to baptize when required^ 
to abolish all heathendom and witchcraft ; to teach 
youth carefully; and to solicite, and distribute 
idms, singing psalms during the act, and exhorting 
the poor to pray for the donors.. '^ Take care, 7 
aaya Archbishop iBlfnc, whm insisting on these 
^ties, ''that you be better and wiser in your 
apiritual craft than worldly men are in theirs, that 
you may be fit teachers of true wisdom. " 

An early notice of tythes paid to the Anglo- 
Saxon clergy, occurs about a. d. 785, at the Coun- 
cil of Calcuith or Cliffe, in Kent, under Oifa King 
«f Mereia, when their payment was strenuously 
asserted as founded oil the Mosaical Law. ^theW 
-vfolf then gave, or, perhaps, confirmed, the tythes 
of all ihe lands of England to the clergy and pocr 
laymen^ by the persuasion of Swithin, Bishop of 
Windiester. They were conreyed by two cliar- 
^S/ers, em U)t his own lands^ and the other for those 
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of kit ftobiat ; Sor the latter ef which, ike i 
were engaged to ineet eveiy Wednesday in their 
chorckesy axtd ropeat fifty pealoM and two mass^i ' 
for the iSovereigB and hie Peer». Thefie gifta an 
supposed to hare been the origia of Gfohe-landv 
•ad aa expraaskm of charity for the Laity used m 
one of the charters^ seems to connect the idea of 
a Poor*s-r»te with m provision for the dergy« Oa 
the payment of these daet, most of the ancioBt 
Ecciesiastics appear to hare Ibeea anaiuKnoas ; and 
it is aiBnaed that for some eeaturies it eonstitated 
an important part of their sermens and kemilinae 
whilst they endeavoarod to aiake out a claim even 
io a tealk of the wages of lalioarers, the pay «f 
aoldier8,-*-:-mid the presents giym to conttezans^ • 
Soon after the Angto^^Saxeas had been coavorted 
to Chrbtiaaity^ they became desirous of epi^adiaig 
Jtke laowledga of k abroad. In 693, says Mt 
IWner, Williebrod aod ekeven of his oonpaaiiaav 
n^ent as missioaaries to He%oland and Risuhili; 
the former becomtB|f Bishep of the city naw eallad 
Utrocbt^ and the latter preadiii^ the Geepel im 
Westphalia and its vicinity. In 71^ Boaifwa 
went to Germany, and founded serial Bisbapriea^ 
and before fats mnndar in Frieeland in 755, ii4t)i 
%ity of his ecclesiastieal eompamons, he haii con- 
verted upwards of 100,000 Germans. LebafU 
was also aaol^r Englishman who attempted ta 
become a missionBry ; and Adalbert, son of a Kiag 
of Deiri in Nortbamrberknd, ia 790 weat to Ge»- 
muy for the same purpose. Their <»mne of in- 
atruction, as dictated by Alcuin, appears to hava 
been equally pieus and prudent. It etates^ -tbai 
mature persons shoidd be taught the inunartaKty 
»f the soqI in the lataro life of Fetributimi ; tha 
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mmnkf ef ils^ tKip^egb^ mm^; die «fti<m^ for 
whidi diey woiM be awarded; the ^b ot the 
Heljr TSnAkj; tl^^ kcamatieii liml pesston oC 
Clirbt ^ aod ifce fvitiife jiidgmenc. ^ Tkvs pre* 
paved «iiicl sHenglliened, " adds h^ << the bbhui UAf 
W baptised^** b the ainth cestury there was an 
English coUege a4 RoiBe> ^ieh was piebaUy i»* 
atitet^d for siq^lying the nation with Misskmarieai 
a» eenvevftioiis to Chr^ianity weare greatly en- 
eevraged) belh at tUs period and the century fol- 
lowiiig. Cfaarlenagne, it Ib said^ had coayerted 
mmy Saxmis by violeaee ; bat so pteastag a me* 
tiled was used ki FVanee, and tie white garment 
eC "die pvoeeiyte wae so albving, that some are 
said to haire reeelved baptisvft twdre tkaea in one 
day> freon diiereat Pri«9t8, oaly to gua aa nany 
Bnen garai<a i ta. 

Im tke saooe eeoinry, ake, iElfeed empldyed an 
a ^^HM rt u feu B PHest named Sighehn, te visit adis* 
ti es t e d eennely ef Christians, who lired on the 
s e i i thep s i eeastef Asi%HOW called Corom»icb}, 
ef whena be had be«i informed by Abel^ Pkitriarch 
•f JeraMdem. The rotite of this mitaienary is «n^ 
IqMWA farther than ^Reme, dMn^ he reached ihe 
end <4 bia joomey, lefiered bis brethren, ami 
breni^t haek fi^em India nmny earioas jewris.; 
eeme ei which were to be seen in the 12tl century 
at Sherborne cathedral, and othem are eren sup- 
posed te eaiil in an <M crown preserved in the 
Tew^« For this enterprise JElfred made Sighehn 
Bfehopcrghedbenie. 

To these mytiees of ^e Saxon MissMttaries, it 
aetea ptdper to snbjohi a few partieahav cenoem- 
ing their trandstions of die Scnptnres, whids 
It has been seen, were cjmiain tly inndcatfed both 
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on the clwgywBkd the people. The Anglo^Saki^^ 
possessed parts Of the sacred volume m their ver- 
ioacular tongue, for sonfie centnries ; but the earliest 
version of which there is any account, appears to 
)be a translation of the Four Gospels, made by one 
Aldred, a priest, about 680. The Psalms were 
rendered into the common speech by Adhelm, 
first bidbop of Sherborne, about 706, and thQ 
Evangelists by Egbert, Bishop of Lindisfam, who 
died in 721. A few yean after, Venerable Bede/ 
translated the entire Bible ; and nearly two cen- 
turies later. King Alfred executed another version 
of the Psalms, either to supply the loss of Ad^ 
helm's, which is supposed to Imve been lost in the 
Danish wars, or to improve the plainness of Biede. 
A Saxon translation of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
part of the books of Kings, Esther, «nd the Apo- 
cryphal histories of Judith and Maccabees, is also 
attributed to ^^Ifric, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
A. T), 095 ; and in the same century a tran^adon 
of the Scriptures was executed under the patroni^ 
ofw^helstan. Upon this subject, however, the 
reader will find ferther information in the Rev. J. 
Lewis's History of the Translatians of the BM^^ 
Lond. 1818, 8vo; the Rev. J. H. Homes /f»- 
troduetion to the Holy Scriptuns^ Ixmd. 1825, 
8vo, vol. iL p. 285 ; and Mr Turner's History tf 
ike AngkhSctxom, 

The numerous printed specimens of the imcieat 
Saxon Homilies, &c composed by Archbishop 
^Ifric, furnish interesting and accurate ideas dT 
the churdi-6«rvice and the preachings of the Church, 
which may be consulted in English in the work 
last <^d. " Dearest men, " says an Anglo-Saxon 
sermon ^ut 900 yean dd, *< I entreat, and 
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.WnM btnUy tmA ywi sboiihl gfme noir for 
yoar Biti% becaoaey ia tbe future iife> our teura wiR 
tell £pr nought* Hear $h« Lord jtowy who invited, 
and will ffcant us forgiveness. Here he \a very 
gentle ; there he wiU be severe. Here hi» mild 
bMrtednen is over us; there will be ^ etennd 
jad^j^oaeat.^ Here is traasiei^ joy ; there wHl.be 
IMopetiial sorrow, — O man ! what are you doing? 
lib not like the dumb cattle. O think, and re- 
jai0mber, how great a separation the Deity haa 
placed between us and them. Remember that 
for thee th^ Lord descended from the high heaven 
to the most lowly state, that he might raiso tbeo 
to that exalled life. " 

\ For the performance, of thdr re}igiotis oer^mot 
nies, the Angk>-Saxon priests were to celebrate 
mass only ii» churcbfss, and on the altar, excepting 
in cases of extreme sicknia^s, Tlieir gamienta 
were to be woven ; one was to be present to make 
responses ; and mass was to be p^formed fosting ^ 
not more than thrive in the day, and thon with 
pore^breadf wine, and water for the Euchanstr 
The sacramental cnp was to h%^ gold or silveci 
gl^ss or tin» ^d not pf earw, at least not ctf 
woo4 ; the i^tar was to be ciean and well clothed^ 
an4 no won^an was to af^roach it during masSf 
The priest's hooka appet|r to baye been numerona» 
since ^Ifric says they ought at least to have a 
^^issal, singing-book, rieadrng-bpok, psalter, handr 
book, penitential, and numeral-book. They wei^ 
also to sing from sunrise, with the nine interval 
and nhie readings. 

With regard to the doctrines and snperstitioaa 
of the Anglo-Saxon Christians, jt i^ cert^ii^ thai 

yo^. i^ « 
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^ The sacramenf, ** says a ^mnft of EeclesltBtl- 
rut CoiMtitiitkms, made about the tktee ol th^ 
Nertnaii Intaaien, ** is Chratt's kmif^ noi Al^ 
dU^y buiiffmiuidfy; not the body in Whidi hft 
Miffisred, but the body which he spake of when 
ha bleesed the loitf and wine. ** The eailita eC 
this dmrch were supposed to hai^ great pow^ 
o^r natare, disease, tmd htiman Itfe ; ^and diose 
#f naldre origin were pea^y vene^ted. It hfta 
heen shown, too, tliat idolatry had not departed 
in the eleventh century ; and in the niilth, M9fM. 
writes, in a copy of the Decalogue, ** Make nlit 
thou Qods of gold and silver. "* A% the «ane 
time, however, Ibongh tiie Anglo-SlDCons used 
b*th eraci&t^ tnd the s^ of tht erdes^ Ihey 
were ta«ight not to pray- ^ to fhe wood, hitt to 
the AhUighty^ Lord who sitffered for as upon it." 
But it most he admitted that they had someim- 
p«ntitibns hi a very high degree, partkuktfly that 
of an extinvagant reneration for rdiques. iEthe)- 
Stan presented to a ehnrdi a grea^ number eel^ 
leeted abk'oad; ^nmAo of which weie, a piece of 
ChrisiTB cap and hair ; a piece of the Virgin a 
4n*ss; part of the hody^ and garments^ of St JMin 
thifr Baptist ; St l^ul^s neck-bones ; St Andrews 
•tick ; the stone which Idlled St Stephen ; and 
some of the burning bnsii. A Queen of Nor- 
thumberknd is said once to have stolen a bag fktt 
^ reliques from Archbishop WiUred, and ever 
after to have carried them in her chniot. Even 
the linen which held reliques was adored, and 
they were considered as amulets from danger on 
joumies. They were also worn about ^e neeh. 
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The ttiwt of the Aiigk>-SaxoM wen mmHf 
vxpMKted bj fWioiiB kinds <i4 penaBce, which .^trai- 
•d wmAer fiestiire of their afttp^rstklMi ; MSDiQch 
M tbaf Mglit W Tedeeined by flKwey, ^r pMfora»* 
id by )>roxy» Tbnr de^Uke^ or heariest, po** 
•paMty codbmCmI m not wearing anbs ; kMig ti>a» 
TieOing barelbot, without shelter by night, but een^ 
'HiwiBy fMtingt watching, and pmying ; not going 
iato a batb, nor a salt bed ; sot cutting the bdr or 
wis ; an4 eating flesh, or diinking any thing m^ 
aeotieiAii^ ; aad not going into a chnrob. L«9g 
IhatingB w«re also freq«eHtly onlered, hot a sef^m 
yean iMt nsight be pMformed in ibree days, if th# 
ftmdptX coidd fnrM apon 840 pereons to joia 
Mm in it* The Coancil ef Ooveshoos, ih 747» 
aoieBHdy eandemned Urn plan of a:ionenient, iheug^ 
llbe decree was disregarded. By the kwa of E^ 
IJkeked^ howoTer^ vdiich were enacted in the teiitfi 
century, a day's fiiuBtiag m%ht be redeeaned for a 
palmy, or the repetition of 200 psahns ; and & 
twelvemonth's for SO shiUinga, or setting at liberty 
a semFaat of that ^alae. Farther provisions for 
oommnia^ns are inserted, as repeating devotioaal 
lwrme» 4» even bending in devotiom^ posturea; 
Imt iIm erigiiNd intention of accepting akns for 
penance, was ^ doing of good actions by wei^thy 
triminak* A singtilar instance of natioaal ps*^ 
•mmce a^cews al|Mt 1015, when one of the great 
Danish armfea had aetaally knckd on the English 
«saai; the proclamation for which is yet in ezist- 
<eMe» It hanng b«en reported to the Witten^e^ 
mote, that St Michael had greaUy befriended the 
in Apotia, a gea^ Hmt was ordered en 
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the M^^Yy Tuesday, and Wednesday b^&ve hit 
fetitiTal. Every man was to go without ornaments 
iittrefeet to chareh, confession, and witk the holy 
reliqaes ; to call inwardly in their heart diligently 
to Christ ; to hat on hread and water ; and t^ 
gife alms of a hide-penny, or penny's worth. No 
work was to he done, the monks in erery minster 
were to sing ^e Psalter and say mass ^ till things 
become better. " 

Ift the fourth centvry it first began to be sup«* 
posed, that there was gieat lianctity in some par- 
ticular places, an<1 great merit in visiting them ; 
the most eminent being the scenes of Cbrist^s life 
•bout Jerusalem, whither many persons trarelled 
Ifom all parts of the Christian 1iroi*ld, and espe* 
«ial]y from Britain. Hiia superstition also conti- 
iraed to prevail in the eigfa^ century, and ha4 
arrived at a lamentable degree of vice and perverw 
i^n. Boniface, an Englishman, Archbi^op iji 
Jients, when writing to the Archbishop cf Can- 
terbury, desires hiln to restrain the nuns ^f his 
dioeess from going to Rom6, since they had sup- 
plied France and Germany with prostitutes^ 

It is not known at what period monasteries 
were introduced into Europe, though it was pror 
bably before the end of the fourth century* Li 
particular, there was a namiastery at Banchor Mo^ 
naobomm, near Chester; the l»ethren of which, 
upwards of 2000 in number, supported themselves 
by their labour, certain of them being at work 
whilst the others pursued thdr religions duties. 
Under the Anglo-Saxons, these instituHons ac- 
^ired a great, though fluctuating, popularity ; and, 
ior above a century, they were warmly patronised, 
jkbeir nde being d^ of St Bweimu They wei^ 
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tfa» iai^y plaoe* to tn^hich l^ai^ng «n» tMOiilIf 
fostered, md wtre usiitUy eroded wbereirer « aenr 
Ubhopiic was founded, beiag inlended lor ihe emp^ 
pon and h^tttetion of the prelate. They emmOh 
ed of Collegeeof FHiist% aft^nawds catted ^Secdar 
Cwnom&y who were penuiUed to mfurry, and sup* 
ported their DanuHeB with decency witU the rmga 
of Edred) about 954!. By the time «f Bede», hovt 
«rer» Uieir ifl^i»x>yed property hud micited ^epolift- 
lioa, aad the Danish Pagans also «xult^ in 4(t^ 
ateoyiiig^ them; but though jEifred ^aoonaaged their 
rebuftkling^ few were eroded again till the rei§|tt ef 
£dpr. Those etti^ished ia his time were to# 
>Bii^ ftiwler the control of Diioatany Abbot .4i 
iavlaatonbury, who introduced in them the syoteiii 
of celibacy* lately a(k>pted by the Benedidineib 
Tiieir nften^iei^, howeycsv had aot artgnaUy beMi 
manried ; fan:, befiora the ioeuiMiis of the Dane$, 
ikm English dei^ generally U^d ^ing^. But 
Ih^se ptratiieal «dFentnrei* beingp mttracttod h^ tbete* 
nnd«f«mdb4 and plentiful garaelra, aev«r omiited In 
nttack e^ery religions hoMe nnd disp^ve the {s*> 
dbtyi. Tbe acaittered leclutos then betook tham- 
aeifte to the nUagea* whem t^ey aduealocl ibn 
yonngpycr. performed service in the cbarcbes (tilt 
iheir «ubeisteBce; marrying, and g^uatty com* 
Immng to the charader of the common peoplei* 

Many of the earliest nussionanen, neverthdeai^ 
lisaied the society of women ; and, St CMuaiba» 
when he prohil^ed to his Mloweis the use •of 
nnlch-kine, assigned as n i^asen,-^'* Where 4bera 
i» a cow liiere muat be a woman, and whel« m a 
wwnan there nanal he mischief." M a mnnh ktar 
^aiind^ it ia daciaMd by Afchhnih^ MSnh thnl 
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^ iiMllmr a wif« nor ft \mn\f become the piriei«M$ . 
if theff v¥\\\ rtghtl3rc(t9ey God, md keep kis hiWB ad 
lie^eme^ tlieir stsle. But to Kuch aan exe^is wnil 
Dinistan's ordiiMmce agvinst the married eler^ 
otrried, tliat to iHreteed agatnst them widi severi-^ 
tfi foraied put ctf Exigar's expktc^ penanee^ 
^ Yen bave entreated and ineBaced m vain, '' said 
the Khig in a charge -given In 96§, to Dtmstan^ 
' Bthelward, and OftMld ; ^ frmii words it is »nr 
tklie to come to blOws« All the power of the crowit 
it at your command) — strike boklly. Drii^e oat 
from Uie Church of Christ thcee married proii<s 
gates, and bring in others who will conform to the 
law of celtbaejTk '' The smfieringe of the married 
Ecdesia^cs, however, who would not expose theit* 
wives and children to want and infamy, had aiCectk 
ed many nobles, and particularly Alfere Duke- of 
Mercia. Three s^^Viods were svecessively convMi^ 
ed, at each of which Dunttan must have been do* 
fcttted, bad he not been supported by mimdm. 
At one time, a voice fft>m a crucifix eacehuming^ 
^ Be 6rm I you have once decreed aright ! alter 
not your ordinances I '' Another time, a divine 
fevelfHionto Ihmstan suddenly closed the ddielei 
But in 978, at a council held at Calne^ one Beon»- 
Mm, a most loqwaoious Seotish Bishop, na the 
monlcB style him, had been eent for to speak 
«n behalf of the oppressed cl^gy. He defended 
4heir cause so well, that they must certainly h»re 
enoeeeded, had it not been for the sudden &11 of 
the chamber where the synod was bold; when 
Beomhelm, the married priests, and other friends 
were buried in the rwins* In quitting the si^jeet 
«f monastie inaititati<Mi8, it sfaoidd be rem a rfcw^ 
that their manners and customs are treated of in a 
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m^m mmM wad interetftiiig manner^ hf tbe Rev. 
T. D. FoBbroke, in hts British Monackism, Lond. 
1817, 4le^and vol. 1 1, p. 681. of hMEncyelopmdia 
0f AidiquiHei. 

The Saxon Cbnrehee are flfQpposed to have beett 
metl eoinmonly erected ivbere the bodies of «aintt 
Were diseovel^, consisting at firet of small wooden 
<w«tories, thatched with riishes, and sometime* 
wholly constructed of woven wands. The fini 
Ghrtstian Church was hailt in a. d« 627, hf 
FanliniiSy in Northumbria, of wood, though h 
was afterwards rebailt with stone, and upon ^ 
ki^er scalew He alsw erected a sftone church at 
York, which bad windows of fine linen cloth, or 
wooden lattice work, through which the birds 
^lune and btdlt within it. His edifices, howeveiV 
were not very sldlfiilly -constmcted, since the 
fyrmer had its roof dilapidated, and its offices 
Jialf destroyed within a century ; and Bede ob- 
aerves of hui church at Lmcoln, that its roof ha4 
laUen down, thoQgh the walk r^sained 8taading(. 
In the same century several iosprovements were 
effected in tliese bmldiags by a Cbiisdan Saxoy 
named Benedict, who had resided some time in. 
Rome, where he became a monk, and whence 
iie returned about a. d. 668, with Theodora, 
Archbishop of Cantorfoury, and several cnrioua 
artists sMd mechanics* As be admired the chw^ 
Y«cter and spacious size of the Roman Churches^ 
in A* o. 676 he employed cementarios, or ma^ 
•ORB, to build one upon the same model, which 
was finished in a year; and he also sent into 
Gaul for glassHmakete, to make windows for the 
-porches and lodgings. A monastery built by 
C^thbertiii this ccMury, sfems to imply} 'how- 
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6T^, ihat 4Qeb edifices were «t31 very uipeifecl^ 
It meaaared abolit 72| feet between the waJlt» 
w^tcb were higlier than a etandiiig man, and madb 
of rough stones and turf found <m the spot ; and 
0w poofe were of wood and daf. As the pne^ 
tioe of architectbre ioiproved, better mataiali 
were adopted, and Firman took the thatched roof 
from the Church of Durham and covered it with 
leaden plates. About a. Ik 709 flounshed W^- 
fred, ArcUbisbop of York, ii4io had also been ait 
fiofne; he ^paired the church of Paidinus i# 
York ; afeid at Ripen atid Hexham he erected two 
otiiers of polished $tmie> the Jatt^r of which wae 
Temarkable fot its foundation* «i^ hetght, mxA 
winding passagies. It was paved with stobe, rusfaea 
being scattered over the ordinary ground, and w^ 
aiiperior to any edifice on this side the Alps. 

So eady as the eighth century^ the An^b^ 
iSaxons appeu* to have been fmnished widi organs 
having keys and gilt casies ; and one made by Dun- 
atan for the Church of Ramsey) in HuntingdoB!* 
«bife, had thirty fbttnds bestowed on the copper- 
fMpes, whidi, says ihe ancient desoiptidi of i^ 
** being atrock 06 feast days ^ith the strong blaat 
«f belfoWs, emit a •sweet melody and far resound- 
ing peal." Anotbet Ss mentioned in the life of St 
fiwtthin, in 669, u^ich had 12 pMrs of bellows 
•above, 14 bi^ow, 400 pipes, imd required 70 
litrong men to Work it. Tlieodore and Adrian in* 
aroduced ecckuastical chanting at CanterburjUy 
rin its improved state by Gregory the Gteat ; after 
which it wbs a<lopted in the other £ngliah 
Churches. In 678 the Roman mode of singing 
w«» brought from Rome, by one Jc^ia, who had 
-orders firoi|i the Fitpe to tcadi it to the ckigy. 
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•titer wfaicb it became a fe¥0«rite stndir in tbe 
Sacxon moiiasteries. Pftalm-sing^ng was also muck 
practised by the clergy and deront persons of this 
period, ' being their common occupation when 
travelling or at work ; whilst the ancient English 
Kinj^ zho joined in the church-service, and sang 
^e offices in surplices. The whole Psalter was 
sometimes sung over every night, and before eat* 
ing on Sundays and festivals ; and children wero 
lequited to commit it to memory* > 

llie seventh c«ntury probably first witnessed 
the introduction of.belk, when they are mention- 
ed by Bede ; and in the tenth centnry, four of 
different sizes were made by Dunstan and ^thel- 
wold for the Church at Abingdon* In the oldest 
Anglo-Saxon buildings they were not indoeed in 
towers,' but placed under a small arch, the ropes 
passing through holes into the roof of the churdr, 
iiaving hand-rings of brass, and even of silver. 
They were originally rung by the Priests themt 
selves, tfnd afterwards by servants, and persons ht« . 
citable of other offices, as the blind, kc* At 
certain seasons the choirs of the churches were 
strewed with hay, and at others with sand ; on 
Easter-Sunday tvith ivy-leaves, and sometimes 
with rushefif. The doors were locked till the first 
hour, or prime, and from dinner till vespers ; and 
some of the books in th^ choir were covered with 
cloths. It is supposed that many undoubted spe« 
cimens of Anglo-Saxon churches are yet remain- 
ing ; as those of Tickencote near Stamford in Lin-* 
colnshire, part of St Peter s at Oxford, part of St 
Alban's Abbey, the southern porch at Shirebunt 
Minster, an<l numerous others. 

Cbnrch-yords were introduced by Cuthberli 
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Archbid^i of CmiiU^mry,§nm wfant be faadwm 
at RoBM) k A. D. 742 ; thoagh tfaey were act 
tmiT6iBal «iitil hng aifter, when muiy legeadi 
were invnited to show tke sanctity of bnml m 
Ihem, nor were they originidly incloeed. 

Jn A. D. 1061> Aldred, ArchhiBbopof Yoll^ 
made a great altemtion in the halnte of his ehrgy, 
which bdbre ^d not differ from that of the kity* 
: There has been oonsidmble diecusBion con- 
cerning the time when parishes were fonned ; bnt 
%he Parechm of the seyrath centary sonified a 
^locemBy and not those small (distraclB at pvesdft 
called parishes, which ware fcaased at imow 
•pcfiods. Fnan the eateat^oldiamcient district^ 
fshipals wem eraeted ill the handetsi and bafeio 
die Naimaa ImasiMi the Kmg's naanats were to- 
Mhcd with drarcfaee and*diapeis in the haalatt^ 
l» were alsosoaM other aumom, the gnater laad^ 
krds prefeniag pnyala «hsp^ !>■ eastoat 
{■availed in the ele^emh and faortoenlii eentarieiy 
whoi even caaunon lawyetB ave said to haf« hMt 
their chapiakMb 
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itOMISH CHURCH IN ENGLAND FROM A. V. 1066 
TO A. D. 1485. 

Im PLiotr defotioii to the Ptpal ^eeMM hmig m 
mnnfik tke prianpal ci Uie NormM naaks, m k 
h»A h^em ^ Ito Aagio^SBzmM* itttfe wit^tMm 
wm nMde in ^ BoiKsh Ckorek lif tkl» ivviithMi 
of WMM»4ft loea. TiM higUHmdM tM^m^ 
hmwrnpy «rlK> rapkntd ikb nioidn diapowiwud 
kf d^ Kin^t iooaqsMrolkd betvoea lhwm <l»8» 
fcrp u p flwto iice ; wmI it wm mHi vM/omlL gvead dtf* 
i««lly th«l>?W»a^ At^imirap •! Y«il^ m» liN 
^be«d to MilMttH toL«i^me ol Garttitary; Tlie 
Ibnmer eodeiiaitio maintaiaod, tiM^ ¥otl^ bttfUlg 
W«a 0»imcUd by Scotiflli Bi^ops» wm in d e p tiw i . 
ent of Canterbury^ fnotfag yi^nenUe Bedo m an 
flathoritf ; bm the latter pleaded cnatoai, Mid so 
ettabMied fais dainr, when tko canae w^ db* 
pttted before tho Kiog m Coiai^ B«t mmi 
dMuige the clergy did experience ftem Williafl^ 
ainee be nede diiirch*laiida fiabfe to mSitary aem 
¥kee^ wlueb tbo Aiiglo*Saxen prieatt had been 
exempted from; and he often aeiaed upon the 
▼eaeeh and tr aa an g eo ef llle meaaateriea^ It mmf 
bo rom aAed, hoirerer^ in memaomng this tnb« 
ject, that lie «dei»^ do not iiwnyaappear to ha;f^ 
feaMdned free ftnin militarf dnUes e^venin their 
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own persons, since writs bare been oc caei e ni l if 
issned by the English Sovereigns for callbg o«l 
nil those between the ages of ] 6 and 60. 

The dispnte concerning clerical celibacy stili 
eontinned between the Pope and the Pviesthood, 
though the ordinance was at length permanently 
fistablished, and the pontifieal infinence exu*nMve- 
ly increased. At th<B same time, however, Paa- 
^l IL admitted, that the best and most consi- 
derable part of the English clergy were sons of 
priests, and commanded that ordination should 
fior be witfaheki from them on that aedount. Tbii 
liberty - seems to have been altered by m Conndl 
Md in 1175, wlien4t was ordered' tfattt no ftnemd 
mmn shoidd soeceed to the Kvkigs of tMrfaidicmi 
and tfast none of ^ superior clergy e h e wld pr^ 
tmne to marry. Ecdesiaslical mernige had als# 
been esndenmedby a savemcpde of lawii^ pnyjghaj 
in 1106; and about 1166 J^km di Crana pca« 
creded rigorously agataat the married^ priests» 
This eeetealBi^ewaa thefitat Pk^ l^fateetror mkf 
IBtttted in Eoglaad ; bat %y Im own ineMitioaa piot 
fl^^aey he saon leet his knpwtanee, md qai$l^ 
die nalieii in eecracy and dia|;nioa. 
< The Nmman fetUBki enatoa^ af tha k«d of m 
estate takii^ homage of hb kneeling tenanii with 
hts hands endeaed in hia oiira, beoama aiao a malr 
terofdlspale wilhltePbpei siaoa Urban 'IL by 
a«anon Sssued aH Bari in 1098, deaonaeeda^r 
eomrnnnicalimi against Htw laymea who gava i»» 
Testitare to^ and took homage of prmtSy and aU 
eodeslasties who yielded to either claiad* '^ Wfaa^7 
ettelaimad ike paal^, accercyag to Eadmer 'a re;? 
part of thiB^ciraiieMtanc^ *^ shail dMse faands w^ob 
fsm emtfi the PiTiuty, " alliidiog t^ tbe.tiatKi^K 
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dve Hhh in fwHomniig mm8» <f U 
praeseU betwoen haoda tinned with blood, umI 
polluted with 4ifmc«Mty ? ''. mmI upon the coachht 
9ioB ol hi» speeebt the eooekre aBMttted by % loml 
9)»d lepeated Am^n* Henry I^ however^ utroof^f 
emtetted this pnri)eg|e» «iaoe it seeured to the so 
fleiiaihcp an en^e iadepeiBdeiice of the. laity) 
vpon which Aii8eh|i> Ardibi^hop of CaDte|iMiry» 
went ag|4ii tQ Rowe, and William Wadwast waa 
•ant to oppoae lunit The latter aa irritated tba 
Pope by hiB powerful r^asoaiiig^^that he awma 
fkmd *^ before 6pd> " he ivoiild not aUow laynMUi 
the privile^a of iB?#^itiB^ A recQiidliatipn ■ toeh 
place only by the HtferpoeiiiiMi of Adela» the aiat 
ter of King Henry, from her fear of hia eternal 
a»miem»at>en ; when the righiofinFeatttiue-p^Tf 
ing the paatepil ataff and ring — ^waa yiekkd to tba 
phnrchy an4thi^<^ hoaiage xetained for thateoit 
pocallavd* 

, At ihe dqm Pf the alavMith c aft tmy , the ebip 
gy of England a|^«ar to ha^ been m high eBteena 
•ince tha phoiee W a B^hop of St Darid'a waa 
aHbmitted to Hairy I»and Bemard» > chaplain aj 
^ Qiieen» yaa. nwwjnnted to the See. In 1120^ 

£K>9 Akub^adiv King of Scotiaiid} a^ed the £ng« 
h Sovereign for Eadmer the historian to be B^ 
fhop of St Andrawa ; bu| thoc^ the King coi^* 
aaniad» the conacientiona monk deelined it, bat 
canaa he.conid ne^be con a ecrated by the Arabv 
hmtks^ of CanU^rbvry* 

. . In the baronial tiupito of Stephen's feiga» tht 
pMirt of Boieae actfuUy aaiaed upas aemofal pri» 
Tilege% <yq^iaUy the very important power of dei 
yiUiog on «ff teHJaitical caAisea: ene^of whi^ilia^ 
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KOMfflHl dlCfimi 

M0llini||9 nwwiMBP) wpp9ttn tt> mitb ftiMNI 
\ flndng io Bmme, 4«vi Mty appeii^ from ^ 
mnk to the spirhiMd wMieiiM, a&4iio M' 
luHHiriedlgiiiMto wens widHwld to cileoiinigv ^eitt* 
<« Bktied be 4iy heevlMid tby ienMs, ** mid Urw> 
bn 11. to ArdMtAt^ AMeln^ wfaeft- he vhiced 
Rom m 10911 to eMapkkof W^iftm II.$ «< Btoi^ 
wd he thy Kpt and the won^ that iMiie o«t ef 
them;'' to yfAnth he alse added an hcmamahle 
t hi hie eoaneiU The deeife «f Papal siqire* 
had piobabljr ftnc appeared hi a. d. W\9f 
the Emp^m/r Henry II. wae crowned at 
Boma, a»d BeuMfcc* VIIL demanded if he woMi 
aHrayaholhilfaMtohniandhMrmieeeflaora. M^hen 
Henry i. of England a cteptod the aof^relgnty of 
baland ftmn Adrhm IV., he tacMy wilmmM g^ 
itm aonw fietrap; «inea Ao gnort dedared Ihnt 
every kland in which Christianity had gdned th« 
MeendMity h ri am td of right to 8t l¥tor andthe 
holy ReoMOi Chwdirf King John^ howet^, a^ 
loioed thia daim in a stiH move Htlended' ferm, 
when he resigned his kingdoms .to the* legato ftn* 
M^ma m 1S19; to WM than » the Fentir^ 
tfihotary^hypayH^ibrihemaMioatty fMamarKi, 
6MiLl8a.4d. -* 

1^ eodeaiastios of Bnglaod were not withodf 
their own aw bi t i aos di^otaa daring' this period^;^ 
for a» tho opm ma n cem en t of the reign of Henry 
n. the more wealthy and p cw r e t fc l dignitirfes oiF 
the ohwah oa d a an nn^ to wMidraw their h^e- 
ieea Areas Episcopal jorkdietion.' Some of them 
l^fged U n w i ete ia of o ae i npiiu n, whidi wero de«^ 
taeiedi «nd4itiafo applied to the Fspe for aM*' 
cense to bo independent of dl bat himself, and 
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^pMMilf mgomM^ llio«|^ m cooiltetMii ^m%% 
wmA JMorty Abh0i ol^A AMmm'«i g«9« iImmt iwk 
iiw ««Ml a pair ol jg yAaiol y wfoagh t, iia arl t l i «i 
the PMtii; aad SOaaiai^ l39d.4^M. ^m 
Tkb «ai tka ar^ift of iIm^ l^BlMMi AIh 
I in fmiaMeiiwy Ittt* 
tar^r* Another EeclesiMticil dufNita «ta4httl b# 
taraaa Bakhna, AtaWsbop of QaMrbtt«)r> SAd Ilia 

» of tkm caiMhaly wbasa pvifw iio laiti* 
bf ai«liag a c hw Mh ani bm^ 

^ at HatMagliB, ^ckae to Ma &tnk miumpn* 
Ikk TImmii^ mij^mitA by^tlia Kbg; md ftilkf 
waii l i n a iit tiy ^laFo^tfao ii i i i i ti 4rtM >|^hed ^ 4Mrt 
ia 1191 h^mm foitcad. to^ daHMy se^eiil afteM 
wUcklM^ laid taa iMMiif aiaaiai* AaiaiiiMpai- 
iMHpi^wai^iaa^ im 1196, to^lofai a asir «4iMl 
aad mility of prietta «t Laiab^ aiMlar tki aajv^ 
fi4wa>af RktiwI L» t<»^ ooitata > a<n iM t iiM a m i a 
af>tiw<lipaDaiai miMimktk ' Bni^k^^kmMMt 
aai ia 119i» ikm tailfiiigiB tten wfaoHjr doMi^y^ 
at' 49onBa|aaaoa af a taiy paitiiapiofy^ baM Ama 
iMoaaat III. 

« TiM>iigfa.ti» tuaiaii ^talary it cii ai a ^t^gii id »f 
Aa atrogaat mmdmB^ of Atahfcttb ap Beckat^ aad 
the CMcesiioiM of Henrjr II., adiicli, koawvclrv biK 
laog to'tba ^poiMari liiBtofy of tlie ponaJf yai 
a wli g ioiMi t e toiaa ti^ bad ia^fcotno 4ayaa bag^i 
libMtflfaa 1960, a^ m* afi ml b wuaate fmmm; 
ik9.pmmgmn «f iba W a lda fctei, te. «tMe tn 
Kaglnwd, ivbai^tbif <f wa y a iaacolad, aad l^ned 
RiblMam Tba JB ag Mi ekir|^,'abo, ^nwa not 
aritbotrtmoBw crael appidioarfaiii fwaii King; Jdi% 
a<X<piibiiiwKiii^f^t »>iliiifl^atiitmiiaiit«iiatt8> Gaof* 
iity^iA rt rfi d t aio ii^af li4attriB$ muiffaito^aadi^ 
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. W noifiaH CMUiiCH 

{\^ lud&i m4 MattlKwr Barb adcb, tfasi Mnfi 
v^re^linred^ mod olhers tortorad, ontil they saak 
wdsr tiM peiiecNittoB* A comcil bald at Wesi^ 
«lfa«ler« in j|« i^ 1175, oidwed tlmt itie eferpir 
■b^old Ml wear ioag bair^ and ArcfadeacoM vpbdo 
MiAoxiari to aborten the locka of tbe a£momk 
ttbe^^ok 
AU tbia time the Scotidi dmrdi preserved k* 
ilM4jr€bfu«elci^ aad.ivas diatarbed Oidy by a OMN 
t«it oo ibe nght.of appoimiiig bMbepa to itoaaM^ 
Vfhkh was dained by (he Af^ebbiibepol YoA, as 
tbe ^^onbem PtianalQ. ^^iHntbatandiag, beaw 
«Vir» tbo iwigbt^Md btiiteiiee of the toltM^ heiMNi 
OilcofiiifiiUy oppaatdj , and hU ebam deteted. 
. ,KJ«g Joha!8 coMceflaiood 4o ibe. Frnfitymd lim 
fiMt ini|Mr(a»eo wbtcb, danag tbo miearilyof 
HoBsy lU., otedwfid to tbo Pootiro kgalo^ bail 
gfeyea to ibe Comt of BoMWr<o»Mdowd>lo^ inflnawei^ 
v^ Englaad* Tbiti hoive«or^««o oot «Dif«eH% 
mbm^Bkid to; aiooa m 1239 oo o M e ciation ana 
iocaiedv i&elodUig eone iievBQOs of niric»to«|ipoao 
juid expel tbe for^gn pneats wbovi tbe Pay kmd 
HietiMeidto^boboBt Fagliwh booefieee. Tbeogh 
(boiOodoKKOnr woo p^idaf, it anoooafoiting ; to 
wfaUat Cardinal jQthd waa fegita at ifanryk 
dourly 900 flttro Ilalaon yoooki w«m pnMridoil 
fMb b0tweo 133^ 0i4 ISM. Tbo aaaaimig ks^ 
<srwBo of die cjlflivy-a landed: pfoper^ boviovoi^ 
W08 io^aoqio. d^pno i walrtr i o od hf tbo lONHoto of 
Moiytnwiwria 12r79^ tbon^ maoy da c iUpi ifl n a wbio 
etiU pvaoti^ed in eoAowmeiii^ wbieh ipeoe noft 
faiJly unp fi w o wd jMHtil 18ei> 
.J The Papal pooter 4n ,gnghodiWpillao etioiiilbn 
OBcdf h^ flOMjOrcrf' it9 ;«ore]}eigna «alMsig in ib^ 
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lit mHihAHU* 

MbJMtt. In 1MB» Edkravd IIL t^^md Ch* 
mmax \U i»^ ianmoie €€mimMg th^ebelkNi ^f 
fr fkfai b«Mtl pM^ Mnad Tbmtt nr>df>WidW 
|»tlMSeeof Canft4rkury) mud k 1360, wImb ikm 
Saglitli pr^kcy bad beea redwed lif iIm plagWH 
I— ninnt VL htd *• mJMinw I0 BMlie sofMl 
lHih#pft«IOBe«» Im thfai cJMkneat ■pywued Widb» 
lUKe, "* iIm MeivHif Simt cf the lUftn—liwi, '' 
«4m ahMl lS7f, w«8 Miii to Romo m «ie «f tlw 
Kimg% mfwmmimomtni io ra^uiie that ikm Po|m 
«ftMNdd aol imerfoe w Eedcwitiflal benefteMi 
Himr twlMwy^ h m/ rmer, wa» ineieoliiid ; battMi 
Hifcd y aad. ktiaad FaarwM MMonn^ed to pi^k. 
feed m espMiBg the F^f^l tjiwuiy, though hk 
co pd nt t ffmmnd Um^mt^kitml p t w at ntiw i , aad 
Wfih »MM M <' Umh of Ihe De^ Enawy af tb« 
Choioh, Moi of HeiMioBf Mkror «£ Hjimmmt^ 
A^Mbar of SrrMtBii S^mm of HirtMd, «ttd taw* 
iM'of L«M. " B«t lil hb aftifts OMld, •» thk 
lh»e^ ^ilyffifnift ih^wafriDra fittwe MtenNi* 
tiMiy ^esp^cMljr ia Ciiti— uyy whithw bit wniiB|i 
w miQ ia ai hy w ww r of Aane af LMBetahqag^Q—wi 
of Ridiatd IL» a great Maad to Scr ipi a iat kimrv 
Mge« Hit ibUowen, boimm^ weM mp p o aa d m 
.toonahalf the kngdan, thoagh immm 



tUa^ttw died for beiagtiidby notirMwtaiidiag th# 
King in IB9S netuniad hmt I wk a d, aa HeBty 
KnjFghton aipiaaaea it, ^to aapt iim dnwah.^ 
'Alia MoHafoiy §fB waaa iwMwad C^ifiiliaaa 
d^adyvpan the Ktag's |»roceed«ig to tiaat 
4»ith mmtkfy BMaiif raeamad ; h«t the daath ef 
th^r graalcit Miaayy Thaaraa AiwMhjI , Atvh^ 
iNdM^ of Caatafhuiy, m 14irg» ikpntedthe penal 
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it ROMfM diruRCH 

fdmkkf^ pOToiia w«f« Ml for « iwinW nnmolestedi 
. > II w«ft }N>oMilf tim inpmtaftce of 8ttac%m^ 
huMBlf !• ft rMi BBd poiNvtbl p«Hy> wMeh it^k^ 
md iiemy IV% to caoMm-i^^ w^re'meamrt^ 
itf dns prelftto. The deoO'iiiAB of WklMfe fiftc^ 
hv m ef W i §ftiii»cliM»BMMli hi i i ic tiwft hi th«^ nff^»n 
•gjMMt tfaevMN^ llMt m 1409, ^m the K(n^ 
%(9B <i<iiimig ft p^nsMnciiC ytfKrly aki ti» b6 paid 
1m for htt <^eiffy And kchf y Ma PitfMaittMit tfe«cf^ 
•% ftdvned bkn to Mike On 1km tsownstttmi t«ve« 
MMii« iftwMi^ raggesMfd, tbat*^c«reof ffucft 
fMrish ehemUL be left- to the«ee«i1er ^clergy, 'tvliA^ 
weald do the dmy belter; wiilet the memstie rt^ 
fiMrae* ^vMld e^ipott 15 Biris^ll^ Knigllti^ 
6000 Eiqainn, edd IM bonntak^ kvHng a yeer^ 
)y leeidve of 20,M0/. fM* tlie King; B«t Heitff 
gi«e no coatwwmee to tie des^n^ and eatery 
peooletftlote-ftiKMStiiig the Lottardi was cuforcied. 
TkmiMs, Bftdhy, ft taHer of Wate egtew ih itc , mat 
giveft tothe flannohi fimi i iiie ld^ ^ordetay^ng llNi 
eoq»ore»l' preoMee sithe*HoMf and the 'mt^* 
rioAB, caflefoMyeoiight afMr^weiv lM|}rifteiie^ in 
gnMt naoihiii. llie tfiomflli of Atchhinbop A^ 
rvodel -wbeed hko^ m 1412, to compel the Uni<^ 
Toiutyiof OiDford to vppaim eoMMOtmleiMM to «x^ 
amiao the wotkm of-Wkliiii; itiwhkh trlfaufml, 
^7 of his doetrities w«re dettOiMced ae heretieal 
br. .miatftkeii. kt -the la^er yeam «f tlie fotfrteefitli 
eeoiury, the Papal p a rty mo de te^iftrrf v^^ikim^h 
cantt4ler^e*e&at% to«h<4irii the statute' against 
proiri9<»s, or the natnii^ of foreig«era to orrery v^^ 
cast betefiee; and-chat of pnuuwui ii^^ liM«h pr^ 
twated Hke l^^Kpe i^maa ^t^tumg hia mget m any 
btoliop, wlio should puesaaie to induct a priait 
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Hi avG&AVo.^ if 

|477^ Ibe Gmmom diinyiilmi i attempt eC 
di» pr«la4e$ and ^opgff to eii^nii Iiwk*tar8latatft 
■Nm o» m tio d i o «l y > Edmmi IV. fand «mtM yi 
yn wat grti YC Itt dis^amg wM h«ooft sfik«r Im a<>r 
Q•afil(m^ vbeA he,\9$» 4mtQm of pfdeufiag Aeir 

•f %*«tt(lm:ity» of finhidi Hemy II. b«d wkh «f 
«mohniNiead«prifedii. TU ^In^ i^lneh thcM 
pavUegeibfbMl «^i«n Iheir otdnr, i« fo plaialf 
«ho«ra.)ii tbe mammim of TlbooMs Bom«hiav 
4ichM«i>o|» of C«iii«rb«ry» for tW rtfontetkm 0B 
hm^vmJBibh'^.mlm^n he ckaiMieriitB them Mr 
ipi^n^pactigiioiwH, iUitent»^«wl]H<ofligB«e$iie«' 
g%ent of .tiMir <kl7» ind dlMi|l«ien of iheir r^ 
m^mh w riotii^ l^M^OQ^rv and vice. f 

That the Paffeil tni«aM^ had decMiMd k Engki 
Uod dpiag tho filieepdi eestwrjr, eeems oeruAtk 
ima tvro wijwmfMtfwl i^tiait*^ «o i1m» ev^^e* 
£fop the CleiiBr* la oa» iartMwe^ NIcMai Y» 
•mi to H«if)r VL n bteiied mtd fm^uufd^i^ 
i«9U^«jr«^pmlth«tbei)n»«ldeo«HBnidlik eeeb* 
W9tic9 ta pay ft heeTyifatty to the POMifieel ttw* 
turjr ; b«t tho«gb the gif I WM Mceived wtHi «ei^ 
HHHiy» th» eoticiwi oa wm dwragirded, Agaiay ki 
J1463, when Pius II. pvc^osed to mmt^ inpweon 
aglM^t the uificlel% he^ emlewowed to pMenie ftid 
hy t»xju»g|be Cteigy of Ewiipe t^m tondi of their 
<4»K«»i^i hut 6o> «m% mc^ his denaa^ Mip* 
ported hy ik^ Civil poiper^ thttt hie racbipto awbwrti 
^ only to e teiietk 

A Up^eof «eFei»l<miwfae hod kte«raiied,ekwo 
tl»6 lajit Aiiglo*S«Konr feim«ie of ^ SeHptiim? 
|t^ though Jobn de Tremg, Yioepof BerkeiBgry tft 
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•i momtif €mvtmn 

Comnvl^ ii itid to Ime w w d i t^ d tbe Witis HW' 
EagrlJaih ifo«t Hk^ ^Imm «f tho tliiMi»«tk mninry, 
lA 4m oolMMMd «f M« pitMMi, Lord Hmmdm dcf> 
Bfrkeky, yet t^ next tnMida^0iH ef wdildi tli«i« 
k wny ^MkHre l u i ew i K, wm Widiib*«. Atom 
Ae yepr ism» hetnntlMMl tiM whole BIblo froHf 
iIm Lctk Vvifite into 4ho or^Miy EngKsh of Ms 
linet midtlM im o i w uhig Mew T eott mifti t of Mm 
HefoNHor fa«8 been ptmted, ilie beet eiHioii of il^ 
M^ that by ^ Rer. H. H. Baber, Lond. iai% 
4to^ As iliit tfOtiriMioii appewed before ikm biw 
YOMlon of pfiacbig, MS» eopieo t^ H wiBipe eo^ 
Are Olid IdborMMM pn>diiecion% tbat i» 1499 tblit 
fRco oi OM of WklilEp's Te«ieHieiili wm foM* 
nwkt md twopence, or %L 16e. 8d^ behig e^Ml 
to^iawe lbui4QJL of tbe present money. Tb« 
book, however^ was e» imidi ^ated by so»e antf 
bated by mkm, th«t in IWO a bSI wan bfoogfal 
wm tbe ll o w s u of Lords for stippiesl to y it, wMi 
was needed only dmmi^ tbe iniaeilce of tbi^ 
CNike ef lAtMmmt. In 14M, A l ^ b is h e p AMHm 
daiy ia a eoavoeation at (^ford, eendeinned tl» 
readiagof k» and ordered tbat no ftnatpe litada* 
liens sfaoaM be made. TbedifMty of tbe Clergy 
nboHttfaistiBMtiqipeawd^aosr above ^ SMf^ 
tavsa; and tiie e a b oe bu e n ' gained t hsni si iiv ee, oit 
sMryingr iiNrwndtbeir tbeokgical inprcreeneaiiv 
imk-y i a iidei t i iyi of e it h e r To>attnent> Hieee eeeie^ 
siaeiicB) heweaslv ^f^m s^ sttrffaid Aenn were 
s HBuiiy q^ied Badeiwea, and eoold find neilhte 
liiipiiH meiiihiats, nee ptnom to raad leetaMss ii 
any Enrepean University. In tbis ee||leet, ^ 
wbele power of ikm €h«treb was eererted to kea> 
tbe Scnptnrss^ and,-wben ^rasHNis p e bli s bc d hie 
Creek l^eslaamt ia 1M6, bebad the iflpnaebe* 
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Iff nMrt if Uhm* who -mm t w r av o ur aibte to the R<^ 
fomii i ioi r* Btit .the ciireiila^mr of lli^ BcHptnrei 
hk l^gU^ wt» stiU more opposed hf thto clergy^ 
tntf Ih* Bockenkaiii) a Firior of tim Blaek FHars at 
CawbridgB, iiM in tbe^piilph, <« Shottld iMs beres^ 
|Mttei|^ if^e i^M^ soon Me sii tend of every ll){n|^ 
■seftd. The ploi^^^an reading, tltet ^ if he pift 
Ms hmdto ^pbvgh aad looked Itick, he wero 
«Rfil lor «he fcingdom of God, * wovld mbn \«f 
Ittide hig Wboar. Tli^ baker, ftkewlie f^^adhi^, 
that^ a Hitfo hamm wffi corrupt hkr bmp/ wonM 
gi«» oo inery ia^ipid bread ; aitd ^ -sitaptl^ imdl 
imKi% l^Melf • ^itmatidcid to '* pkrck «jiit his eyeb,^ 
fmm few jmm we ahoald faav^ the nadoii fdl dP 
MM beggars.'' « 

1 • The osvoMne delivered ih the atidl^f mom»i 
lwice» k6.oi Bagfhmd, wine en Smidays, betweeft 
liand 9 is the afternoon, a beH bbi% tdled t6 
•aanMiit liM^pedpte; and dtteMtrsee wer^ ako de^ 
IkerodottSafaito'dii^aiidoiberei^nfniltles. Tfae^ 
wme fliafiittlar c oe upm it iiMi , fall oT^ rel^tous at^ 
fHr]fV'«ad< flfc wt iate d hf legetfde or itoriei, wlMk 
fPM» afternMids' expknned as to their spiritiMl 
wwMiiu gg ^^ A'larh,^' says one of them, tnmsla^ 
by Mr Fe4brok«^ in bis BikMi Mortftehkm, ^ Hi 
• biid «rhieh tingaa song, p t o cee dli iy frtM reed^ 
l i l i a n «!• tb^' lofe of God. P*r the lark, wlM 
ibgt b e giwi lo moant, Mghtiy smgs, * Denm, Denn/^ 
Paami'- wbeftsfae eome* a lilile higher, she shigft 
•MBf timesi ^Dmrns^' «tlien she comes Mghest of 
aM^alia Hiigt emirriy^ * Dem/ That ^)e» thi 
piaaft aoal fromgttttitii^e.'* In another seTmonj^ 
she paopitf wm tiM, tinit on the day €i^ he$i 
maas^ 4be y obaH tiot- kaoHheh' stgbt, nor iHea'sndi 
ifli d^atb,^ ikttwpsi flgtd, «iid tbfti ev«rf stef> Immoi 
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Spard and hitiwrw»ixl MUk W iwtkancd by m^trnf 
geL Thai ianoia coUrctioa of p^paiar naoal&fa^ 
called tb« Gesta Bomanwapiy akio finrnuliad tkl 
IDonastic prea^Jiata with laaiiy malenals for ill«% 
Iratioay at well aa the legeadt and vmnfinAo^^ ci 
faints. Sea tl^ tranaiatioa of tkail wmk hf tkf 
)Ut. C. Swaa» Load. 1834v dvo. 
, The andant EagUsh cborcbes ware aMiat >yl ii» 
4id m the time of Edward L, whan dbey had aar 
wal cwioae aad pecaliar foiMairea now no leagar 
/Busting. The ebiwch itself waa a Itaig .aaosair 
building intended to reitiaseni a ahqp, ia which ihf 
Gospel is losaad on the sea of the w<edd : thajr 
If e» also soneMwas cnicifomiy like eatbediaky and 
aometinMs ronnd, in imitation of that ^«eled offat 
Ihe Holy gepwichm ^t J#rwaalflirt> Tha High Altar 
^waa typical of the chnrdv and had fanr tmsnem 
Jbeoanae the Goepel was eaH^oded /ihroagh <hfe 
Smr coEiMia of the world: aad iai diraaasia»a 
;ware intaaded to agvao with these of the altar an 
jAie Mosakallaw. Amaltar oonld not becenaa^ 
iei;aied withoat.aettqiies^ and thwefana an apertaaa 
yms left fi»r their inaartjoB* wUeh waa. ctoaad «p 
by a stope 4»Ued 4he ^$eal of the Altar^ httnuf 
^•^cemmt, mAxad with h^ imMt. At the^barit 
jiras a (me etmie eccees with «iche% irnvrng^^mt 
pipy pn^actii^ frcon i^ and coratiag the i^ aC 
)Hm contaimQg the Hesti whieb was Nywiitly a 
dove f»f gi^dsmithV twMk» aad estaaawd #f.'«siy 
freat sanctity. The capiiHMi altari-pieea waa^a 
Mftim of the Laal JadpaeAl^ .called MafHpa 
Miwdi; and riioiU; and. over the «kar wwie eafe* 
Uim and seveial kiads «C cowa* The E p i s H s 
and Goflpel w«ve often sas^ al fL dflsli« BMde.Jia 
l)|eaba|»eofMie«fle>tiw amUvPd of «t Mb iba 
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BiqnisV «i<i caltdd 'a Lectern ; whitdt anoth^f deali 
Was appropriated to reading df Martyrotogies, th^ 
book for wfaich always laid npon it The choirs 
Were lighted fay candlesticks, Sha^ied like tree^ 
Msii^ oat of the gfoimd, and ha^g many lights * 
Imtsome chandefiers ni^re pendent, and c^led 
crowns. Some churches were prorided vt\t% 
dnmbersibr persons who watched in them the 
whde night ; an instance of which elists iii Lin-r 
Ma Cadied^l, where the searchers had ati aU 
Iswance of bread and beer. Aftei" shattiflg of th6 
Aoors, thel^ dttty Was to gire 40 tolls on the 
treatest of om* Lady's bells, then to refresh them 
m the woodetf room, and afterwards to walk 
Mtrad and search the ediice. Across l9ie nave 
•f the church, or at ^ entra&ce of the chancel 
or cMolr, were galleries called woodlofts^ where 
Ihe mihstr^ls phyed, and where were exhibited!^ 
eftgite of the Crudfixfon^ or Rood, the Virgin* 
8t John, and sometimes ranks of saints on eacli 
aMe. Tliese galleries were sometimes teff richlj 
avted and g^ and decorated wiA screens. Con<»' 
ImmoiibIs were smidl rooms or closets with apfei^- 
tares, Arongfa which the penitent spoke to the 
priest tmseen; and they sometimes were 'phiCed' 
near the ahar. Fw viewing the splendid pr<v' 
cesskma Which were often made in the Romish 
efaurebes, the upper parts of the bvdldhige ofteif 
contained places or pews lookii^ downwards;^ 
and the pavement of the niive was sometimea 
IBMlri'id with Knes and pardclilar Btones> ttf show 
ihe space for sach prooe^ons, and the sitnatioa 
ef liie performers. Beyond the ordinary choir» 
Ike aneient eharches are often divided into smalT 
elu^Wy' caned Icetro^liou s, * or ' Mvy Ckapeli 
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|n4 i^ dedicited lo yarioiis aunts. Hie «idf 
fu>d strange monks QsaaUy sat in tbern^ and thqa^ 
who arrired after the service had commenced. As 
ihe chnrche^ npop solenm occasipiis were riiphly 
^ decorated with tapestfyi &c., there we|» p^u^aget 
tound the upper p^irts call^ Triforia, whiph werfi 
iised f<^r oman^ei^ting them. Thfs pulpits generally 
^Eu;ed the w^t, that \a ^ devotional acts the pepr. 
pie's fsfce^ n^ight be ^ward§ the easM v^d m 
1418^ the pulpit at D^instaple |Mory appe^ ta 
htLYe bad a dock erected over it. The subject^ 
painted on glas^ fo|: church-windo^fs, usnaPy con? 
sisted of effigies ^d arms of founders and bene* 
tfc^fB^ soyereiffns, saints, scriptural and bistoricat 
piec^, ^nd ipuaculops erents, either co^mected 
with the ch|iEc|i (h* contemporary with its f ounder^ 
l^istly, the fonts oi greater churches were in room« 
l^ajled Baptisteri^ beii^ adorped with baptisma). 
pictures, fmd naving springs flowing in^ them. 
Fonts ^ere anpiently locked ^p in Lf nt» becau^Q 
plaster and Whit81^ltide» e^ccepting in dang^ o{ 
death, were the pny>er seasons of baptism ; the 
veneration for which long continued, though the 
lestriction was piboli^hed a|>o|it 1 ].00, on apcpun^ 
of the n^ber of infants which died. Nnmeroua 
other particulars on this sulject will be found ii^ 
^e Rev. T. D, Fpsbrpke s ^nq^doptedia ofAnH^; 
pities, whence the foregoing have be^n selectefl* 

"ilThe books used in the ciiurch- ceremonies pf 
^is time were numerQua and costly, frqm thei^ 
(eing OQly ii^ MS*> and the provision of |hem be*, 
longed tp the reptor^ or pfirsons of the ch^irches* 
But up<m the introcbiotion of vicars, the finding o^ 
Uie bread and wine, lights, and the washbg of th# 
fliurch-ljfieni yrtxe laid upon thep. Ai^d ^1^ 
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the books were still furuished for tbem, yet the 
yioars were often put to the cost of binding or 
presenring them. The books, it was ordered in 
1305, should be provided between the rectors and 
parishioners ; those falling to the latter being the 
Legend, Antiphoner, Gradual, Psalter, Tropery, 
Ordinal or Pye, Missal, and Manual. To con- 
ceive the expense of these, it may be remarked^ 
that in 1424 two Antiphoners cost the Monastery 
of Crabhouse in Norfolk, 26 marks, 17/. 6s. 8d:> 
which may be estimated at upwards of 120/. in 
^lodem currency. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RBTORMATION AND SSTTLEMBMT OT THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The histoiy of this important alteration in the 
English Faith, comprises so many events hodi 
ecclesiastical and political; refers to so many 
sonrces of action, hoth public and private, secu- 
lar and clerical ; and brings forward so many emi- 
nent characters both in the Church, the State, and 
ordinary life, that many volumes havt been found 
insufficient to treat of it in all its parts. The 
truth is, that it had been long and carefully pre- 
paring ; the chief causes of it being the inordinate 
usurpations of Rome, and the extreme luxury, 
ignorance, and profligacy of the English clergy 
and monks, whose approaching depravity Vene- 
rable Bede had predicted upwards of eight hun- 
dred years before. But although the way for a 
reformation in the ecclesiastical policy of England 
seemed partly open, as soon as some sufficient 
power should be found to support it ; yet the doc- 
trines of Widiffe had animated but few disdples 
who were resolute enough to retain them even 
to martyrdom. 
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IndeptndeniAyy however, of the few who at first . 
engaged in the Reformadon from motives of faith, 
there were many not less dissatisfied with the in- . 
ordinate opulence and voradons disposition of the 
deigy; whidi, for some centuries, the lawyers 
had endeavoured to restrain. One of their privi- . 
leges«. in particular, had proved especially pemi- 
c^ows, and had been frequently disputed — ^that of: 
the exenip tiwi of all eccWBiastics from civil judg*. 
m«it for crimes. It was notwithstanding enacted, 
by a statute of Henry VL, that instead of being 
instantly daimed by the bishop on any criminal, 
charge, tkey afaonld be compelled to plead their 
privilege at their arraignment after conviction. 
Under Henry VII. it was provided, that clerks 
who had committed felony should be burned in 
^ hand ; and in 1513, benefit of clergy was 
takttifirom higbway-robbers and murderers, Uiough 
an exemption was still made for priests, deacons, 
and sub- deacons. This law at once alarmed ai^d 
•araged the clergy^ and the bishops disputed the 
power of the Legislature to enact it ; but Henry 
expressed himself forcibly against their innovations^ 
and seemed disposed to keep the power of the 
Clwrdi within proper limits. During the whole 
vcign of Henry VII., however, and the first nine* 
te^ years of his son,— 1528— the King, Nobility, 
ami all the Ecclesiastics, appeared devoted to the 
Pontifical authority; and England might have 
been cited as the country where its rule and reli- 
gion were moat firmly established. The usurpa- 
tion of the first of these sovereigns, induced him 
to support his defective tiUe by indulging his 
clergy ; and Henry VIIL> from bis ecclesiastical 
education, was impressed with a profound rever- 
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for BMmattic leatniig. The ordiiuny intlnioliitiis 
of tha dernr> WvreTer, both philoaopkical and re- 
Vf^mm, gnMUMiUy fell into eontempt, as the Giae- 
■ke ea|ieraeded theena, and the H^^ S cr ipiu i e e 
expelled the ethm*. The fint of theee cheagea 
WW ^fe6ted by ^e early gmmiartans of Earope ; 
and H gate eoMideiable aid to the Reformatian, 
dioagh it had no immediftte connection widi that 
erent. The reviral of the English Bible, h&w^ 
€vWf completed the work : and diengh it« appear- 
anee was late, and its. progreas waa retaaded in 
fSrery peasihle tawuK, yet its diiparaaA waa at 
Icjtog^ eqaidly rapidy exteaam^ and afiaatoaL 

Viewhig these, than, as the chief erases of a 
Refermatien, wUch prabably . mast have takas 
l^ace tft soma time or other, even thongh thay 
had never emtad, the few partiealara conoe»iag> 
Ifaem which can be contaiaed in the pvaaant Ghap«. 
aer, shidi be camprised ander the folhming piia^^ 
dtpAl featnres. The marriage of Heary VIU. t» 
Aone Beleyn, whidi produced the first separatma 
fram the Rdmii^ See: the dissolatian of tfa» 
English religions hooaee, which entirely snppraes^ 
<^ the great body of ihe Papal clergy : the dis-^ 
persion of the EngHsfa Scriptures, which eal^V» 
ened the common people in the pm« faith of iha 
Gospel ; and the establishment of the refinrmed 
liitm^, which famished them with a ritual mora 
Cdnmstent with its doctrines. 

It is eertain that the marriage of Heary with 
Catherine of Arragon, widow of his brother Ar* 
tirar» in 1500, was without a precedent, altha«|^ 
Hwassupportadbylie I^ipal ^iqwnsation, whiali* 
howarar, had not satiafiad all niiaids* Bat it aan* 
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not now be ei^r asoertaiiied or belwved) if 9Sff^ 
olber casse l^an regvd for aaoth^ peanon really 
exetted the King s wisbes to be 8q>ar»ted fro«i 
Catherine, first openly expressed in 1527 ; though 
it is equally uno^ctain when his dislike to her ac« 
tMilly began. The English prelates were consnU- 
•c^ wad ftll excepting Fisber, Bishi^ of Rochester, 
W8Pe in iaFoiir of a divorcet in common with tho^e 
^o laboured the Lutheran doctrines, weue ac- 
quainted with the bigotry of Cathedne, and luiew 
idM di^esition of Anne Boleyn towards a refer- 
niation« By the advice of Wolsey, die affair w^a 
referred to Clement VIl., to dissolve the former 
dispensation, and give a sentence of divorce ; but 
the Potttiff being illegitimate, sat insecurely on his 
throne, and feared to <^en(^«4he Emperor Charles 
v., by repudiating his «Aunt Catherine, since he 
had recency been impriscmed by his forces. Dur- 
ing this confinement, Dr Knight, an active agent 
•f Henry, bribed the guard, and got admission to 
the captive, who decliu^ his readiness to gratify 
the King, but alleged the impropriety of doing so 
whilst in custody. Throughout the five years' 
proceedings of this suit, he continued to act with 
the same hesitation and delay ; whilst Henry gra^ 
dually committed many acts, and made many 
changes, which must have precluded any future 
connexion between the English Church and the 
See of Rome, even had the Pontiff's decision been 
finally in his favour. At .first, indeed, this was 
the case ; since Clement sent to England a Bull 
to ocmfon the King s divorce, and permit, him to 
wed again. Cardinal Campegio» his legato, show- 
ed this impertant instrument to more than one 
G 2 
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pMKm flbom tlie Ettfrlii^ tmaty thovgti aM «l» 
tempto to g«(t it froM bim were kieifeetval. Eir 
the Pofttiflf iMmng changed has fiaaaraivs ont ef 
fcat of the Emperor, <Nrdered it to be burned; tad 
aU that he could do for the King was, to g^?8 
'Cardinals Wokey and Gampegio a commiMon £0* 
trying liio Taliditf of the marriage, though |w 
would nat engage hinnelf to confirm their ueo* 
tencew Tfaeurtrml prodneed no dedtioB, §oiv in 
IMO^ Cathavine ^pealed to Rmne ; and thovgii 
l^e two Caardinals sat again wheB a conirmatiott 
of 4&e ^voroe waa genmHy expected, Campegio 
annOimced instrndioaii from ihe Pope> to allow 
of llie Qaeen's appeal, and remore t^ came to 
Rome. Hmny's displeasure was soon dedarad^ 
Cardinal W<^ey beiag.di8graced in ^e same year ( 
and m many of his sulijects were ready t» sup- 
port his dispute with the Pq>e, a Parliament was 
summcmad, which sat through seviMral sessimn, mn 
til it completely separated Ei^fland from the Holy 
See. 

Still, howevm*, it was eflfeded in- a c&utimtt aad 
orderly manner; though, in 1531, the preeraadna* 
tion of tho King's suit excited him to expreaa 
some impatient hhtts of deciding for hims^ But 
a statement of the case having been, by Cranmer a 
ndyioe, laid before every foreign and dsmestie 
University, which agreed in voting for Henrys the 
Pe^s ami Bishops of En^aad 8^;n»d a letter of 
remonstrance to the Pope, to which he returned 
only a temporising answek*. 

ik the meantime, some attempts had been made 
to limit the Ecclesiastical power ; and the Bishopa 
Imd espedaUy boen eenanred In the House ef 
Commons. An Act wis also paeaed to limit their 
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^toieiA fees &a FrtAmbn of Wilk, whidi liad be 4n 
incfcased by Wolaey, and hea?ily complained of ; 
sinee, in 16S% il coat 1000 marks, 666/. ISs. 44. 
to ptOTO tfae teatanient of Sir William Compton. 
In i53i, ik€ dergy were likewise adjudged to 
have iiumrred forfeitiureB and imprisonmerat, for 
bavittg admitted papal and legathae janscKction ia 
Woiaey. They procured liie King's meixj only 
by a fine of 100,000/., and petitioa from the con* ' 
vocation, in fdiich address they strled him << Phv- 
tedur and Sopieme Head of the Charch and 
Clergy oi Engbnd ;" though it was qualified by 
addmg, ^^ so fiir as is permitted by the law "of 
CMst. '' In 15S2, another symptom of dedining 
from Rome was eihibited, in takhig away the An- 
nates, or fint^^fruits of bttiefices, whidi had been 
a eoiMinnal source of &cord between the Pope 
and the Christian countriee. These amounted in 
EoiglaQd to a large sum minurily, 16(^006/. bar- 
ing been paid to Rome since 1510, Uie eecmid 
year of Henry VIII. As if, howerer, still to 
leare space for » reoondliation, a condition was 
asnezed, that if the Pontiff would ei^m* abolish 
the payment of finit-fruits, or reduce them to a 
moderate anmnnt, the King might declare before 
the next sesnon, whedier ^s act, or any part of 
it, sho«dd be obseryed* It was confirmed by let«^ 
ters p»tient in 1^34, when an aet was passed for 
ti^iBg awi^ aj^eals to Rome freoi Bcclemasttcal 
Cemrts, aad fm- protecting the Kill's marriage 
with Anne Boleyn,-^which had taken place about 
January 26^, 15d2«-frem being umulled by the 
Pope. 

Peihapa the last act of Pbpal $npremacy in 
igp^atkd WHksr Hmy VUI., was in ld34> whea 
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"the ufeMHiS bnllswere granted for eetablishing CMi- 
mer as Archbishop of Canterbury, on the dea^ of 
William Warham ; for in the next session an Act 
provided, that bishops elected by their chaptera 
on a Royal reoommendatioB, -should he consecrat- 
ed, and archbl^ps receive the pall, without seli- 
citing for the Pope s bulls. All dispensatioBs and 
licenses hitherto granted by Rome, were ae* aside 
by another statute ; and traiis£erredr in lawful caMe, 
to the Ardibisbop of Canterbury. The King is in 
tins act acknowledged to be Smfmeme Head of 
the English Clnnrch, as he had heai two yean he- 
fere by the Conroeatioii ; though it w«s not mitil 
Ndyemher that the title was formally declared hy 
Parliament td belong to the Crown, and fintrfmks 
a»d tenths giv^i to it from the clergy. The sii^ 
premacy was, nerer^eless, not uniwsaUy admit- 
ted ; and ^ree PHors, . Fii^iw, Bishop of Rpchas- 
ter, and Sir Thomas More, were ccnwdeaEiaed and 
executed for denying it in 15S4, aeim act of high 
treason. 

- But, notwilhstaodiiig the proceedings of Heory 
with regard to Rome, Francis I., King of Franee^ 
was at this very time employed in mediating be- 
tween him and the Pope, on his assurance that he 
would abide by the Pontifical awards An aeci- 
derital delay, however, of the messenger seat to 
Rome with a conciliatory proposal, gave time lor 
Clement's decree of March 23d, 1534*, to arrive 
in England, by which Henry w^ commanded, on 
pain of excommuBicatHui, to quit Anne Boleyn, 
and receive back Catharine. Such were the |mn-> 
cipal circumstances attending this famous divorce ; 
aiid the next great feature of the Refermaition, 
WW the dissoktioa of the religious houses of Dsg- 
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lud, «td Mflie •dWtaliaw » Ae gwrnnMol of 
fke cleirgf. 

Of all tlied^^, who, it stay be iappofted^ mm 
inptteraloztrem^yimwiUHigto be sepmted from 
Ibek pomifieal head, ail so haeardona a time foi 
tlwir reUgioB, the mmiaBtie older wwe oortainly 
the moat arene to any idteration ^ uace they «»• 
joyed the moat influMitkl and proeperona condi-^ 
ttoB. The poMoaeioaB of 645 religious establiah* 
Aieiif0> amootitedto oito-^b of the khigdoiii ; but 
by fraating easy leases, they did Eot enjoy iJbovo 
•ne^tealJi of their vahie; and though some Abbots 
Hi^d bk i^ileadOHry m other houses the r^renues 
were acarcdy snfficieat to support them. Being 
eatewfi from Episeopal i4sH»tioii| and allowed to 
gorem themaelves, they had gradually become 
pwverted ; and in 1528 Wolsey commenced a re« 
formation of the clei|y, exeited by Fox, Bishop 
«f Hereford, when he procured bulls from Rome 
for suppressing sevend of the snudlOT eonventSf 
and endowing his colleges at Ipswich and Chcford. 
it is probable, that whilst the King censured the 
Cardinal for his plundering these establishments^ 
lie also witnessed his proceedings with surprise 
WBkd a latent gratification ; since diey discovered 
an eztraodinary means of- supply, to which, at a 
fature time, he also might have recourse. In 1528^ 
liowerer, the experiment was again made, by some 
mimasteries being suppressed to endow the King's 
Coll^^ at Cambri(4;e and Eton, and bulls were 
pocared for uniting some of the lesser to the 
greater, changing some of the greater into Catht- 
dral chun^ies, and erecting new bishofmcks, 
which were not permanently established undl 
1541, when, thoa§^ dghteeniiad been designed 
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only tix were inttitoted. After the Pap^ aeo* 
tence had been pronounced, Henry resolved at 
once to deprive the monks of all future power, 
and commanded Thomas Cromwell, tlien Secret 
tery of State, to send commissioners throughoutr 
the kingdom, to visit and examine all the relign 
ons foundations ; appointing him his Vicar-gene- 
ral in ecclesiastical ajfairs. Though Cromwell and 
his officers were certainly unfavourably disposed 
towards the monasteries, yet their returns were^ 
certainly minute, and probably fair aud liberal, since» 
however infamous some of them were reported^ 
there were other foundations represented as uni. 
blameable. But it is j^ very likely that the in** 
quiries were sometimes made in a hostile and ar- 
bitrary manner ; and at any rate, the fear of these 
visitations induced several Abbots to surrender 
their houses to the King. In ld36, the monas-r 
teries were more effectually proceeded against, by 
an act which gave to the crown all those having 
yearly revenues under 200/., amounting to 276 ; 
4m the argument that, in small societies, where the 
number was within twelve, they were most mani* 
festly sinful^ vicious, carnal, and abominable ii^ 
their lives. The monastic suppression was com^ 
pleted by the famous Act of July 1539, which 
confirmed the seizure and surrender of Abbots ; 
when there fell to the crown a clear yeaily re^ 
venue of 161,607/., from 64^5 monasteries, having 
28 Abbots sitting in Parliament, 90 colleges, 
2374 chantries and chs^iels, and 110 hospitals. 
-The furniture, clocks, bells, lead, &c, of the small- 
er monasteries, amounted to 1P0,000/., and 500Q 
marks of bullion* 3333/. 6s. 8d. were found in one 
abbey. St Peter s, Westminster, was the richest 
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foandation, being valued at 3977il, Glastonlmry 
aoiountedtoSdOS^and St Alban's to 2150/. In 
addhioQ to these, Henry had already seized upon 
the immensely rich slurine of Becket at Canter- 
hiiry, and his name as a saint was ordered to be 
obliterated from the calendar. 

Iii closing these particulars, it remains only to 
be noticed, that of the multitudes of monastic 
clergy thus left destitute, a few abbots had pen- 
rioni allowed them varying from 6L to 266/. ; that 
some of this immense wealth was bestowed on 
the Universities in colleges and professorships, 
mad ax new bishoprics were erected ; and that 
the abbots of Colchester, Reading, and Glouces- 
ter, resisted to the last the seizure of their houses, 
and were executed for treason. It must be ac- 
knowledged on behalf of the monasteries, that hos- 
pitality and the arts certmnly flourished in them 
to the last. The common people who had been 
used to participate in their gifts, attributed the 
succeeding deamess of provisions to their sup- 
pression; and even Cromwell's visitors allowed, 
that, in the house of Woolstrop, there were none 
but what could and did, use either embroideiing, 
writing of books very fairly, making their own 
.clothes, carving, painting, or graving. 

During the violence of these events, however, 
the reformed doctrines, had not made any very 
extensive progress in England; for Henry had 
not established any new church instead of the 
* Romish, and. persecution on account of its tenets still 
continued. In 1531 and 1534, the liiws against 
heretics were rigorously enforced; and several 
Protestants burned ; though in 1535 Henry sent 
to the German PrinceS; and ofifered to confer with 
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ihmr dmnes, u Melaiicthoii» Bncery ftc. !Kit tliMi 
leaden of iite niformittB, aklumg^ thejr kepi £nr 
witii the Kia^, answered him, ihiA <' whikx ha 
b«H»ed T^ormed preachen^ he could not be treat* 
ed ai a friend to refonnatioD. " At leagth, eran 
after the suppression c^ monaeteriea, aad the £n|^ 
lish Bible had been setup m cfanrches, in 1539 
the King was perauaded by Grardiner, that W 
ongbt to ]^x>Te himself a Ca^eHc^ though sat aa 
adherent to the Pope, to avoid a general leagna 
against England* Upon this appeared that iwto» 
dons mst since caUed << the BWodj Statute^ " hf 
which both Papists and Proteetante mS&nA; aad 
which capitally condemned ail who sn^^iarted 4ha 
marriage of priests, and the partic^Mutioaef tba 
t»p, and all who ^>poeed transubstenliatiott, asp 
ricalar cbnfesdcm, vows of chastity, and prifala 
masses. For throe day«i Cramner reaistMl tUa 
act, and had even the boldaess to enter ha» xsoh 
supported protest against it ; bat it was yatn, 
though Henry evinced no resentment, and ev«i 
eent the Duke of Norf<^ and Earl of Essex to 
idine with him, and console him under his diaap* 
pointaient. 

But Ae reformed doctrines wiere spread moi|t 
widely and effectualiy by those Ei^liah bodc% 
w^ch; printed in the Gorman or Banish pro* 
vinces, were reeled and raad in this etamtaf 
with avi<Mty and delight, until in 1538 an act wsaa 
passed, prohibit^g the buying of foreign rokmiea, 
Tha« was nothing, howvrar, read more a^fei^ 
than ^e Engti^h testatn«tt, an imperfoet adttim 
^wMch lyas produced at Antwerp in 1526> b|r 
Wimam ThMl, with gnat cost and labomr. Si- 
-^eral <;opies of it beiag imported into Sn^iaad^ 
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Aey were wbsed on and burned at St Pattl's 
Cfom, with the remamder of the edition, which 
had been bought by Cuthbert Tunstali, Bishop of 
London. Thk very cii^mmstance, however^ prin- 
eipally contribated to its dispersion and improve^ 
ment. For whilst Tindal was lamenting that his 
poverty woiM not permit bim to amend his work, 
the Bishop bought all the remaining copies ; sup** 
posing that he could do his ohmrch no greater ser^ 
Tiee than in destroying them. With this supply 
he printed a better edition, which was also tran»- 
mitted to England, where it made many converts. 
Shr Thonos More, in 1529, expressing his smr« 
prtse at ibe number of these prohibited bo<^, m* 
^red of a person accused of heresy, how Tindal 
Subsisted abroad, and who were his friends and 
suppOi' t ers in London ; promising protection for a 
faithful reply. The answer was exactly such an 
one as More was calculated to enjoy, since he 
was told that it was '^ my Lord Bishop of Loa<* 
don who kept Tindal, by the money sent him to 
buy his books of the Testament." Other foreign 
•dt^ons were also burned ; the whole translation 
was publidy condemned ; and those suspected of 
importing or concealing such books, were «sen-^ 
tl^mced by More to ride to Cheapside with ih&t 
fisees to their horses tails, having papers on their 
beads and the volumes hung round them, where 
they were to cast them into a fire, and itfterwards 
10 be fined at the Kmg*is pleasure. A copy of 
Tindidi's octavo Testament produced 15^ 4m* 6d. 
iKt Ames's sale in 1760 ; the translator was bnmod 
«B B faeratic in IdS^. In 16Sd appeared the whole 
Bible in £figlMi> by Miles Coverdale, and^ tlM 
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Reformation having then begtm, it wt» dedicated 
to the King, being the first published by royal 
authority ; and in the followkig year its general 
adoption was ordered by the eedesiastieal power 
of Cromwell. A copy of the Scriptnres, in Latin 
and English, was to be provided for every parish 
church withuA the realm, and chained to a pillar 
on a desk in the choir, for every roan that would 
to read and look therein. Another injunction to 
the same effect, appeared in 1538 ; and a royal 
declaration ordered to be read in churches, by 
which the King permitted the use of the Scrip>- 
tures. An impression of 1500 copies was print- 
ed by Kichard Grafton^ of whidi every curate was 
directed to have one, and every abbey six* A 
proclamation, issued in May 1540, ordered tham 
under a penalty of forty shillings a month ; and 
the price of the Bibles was fixed at ten shillings 
unbound, or twelve shillings well bound and 
clasped. When Bonnar was made Bishop of 
London in this year, he set up six Bibles in cer- 
tain convenient places in his cathedral, with an 
admoniticm to the readers, fastened on the pillars 
to which the books were: chained. This admoni- 
tion directed, that whosoever came to read, should 
prepare himself to be edified: and made better, 
joining his readiness to the King's injunctions ; 
that he should brmg with him discretion, honest 
intent, charity, reverence, and quiet behayiour; 
that there should no such number meet together 
as to make a multitude; that no exposition be 
madfi thereupon but what is declared in the book 
itself; and, that it be not read with KLoise in tiuMS 
of divine service, nor any contention or disputa- 
tion used at it. 
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Tbe.'inait famotis tramlaiion of this .period, 
Iiowsevier, was that promoted by Archbishop 
Cramxier in 1584, after the Papal power, was 
ahdiahed in England, and the King's supremacy 
settled by Act of Parliament. It sp^esred in 
April 1539, being printed by Grafton and White- 
duuch, and. called « the Great Bible ;" * but du- 
nng.the whole reign of Henry VI IL the fi'iends of 
Jbe Ke^Mrmatioa were actively engaged in im- 
proving and introducing English versions . of the 
JScriptures, which were eagerly received by the 
peof^e, though they, had many difficulties to en- 
counter froin the inveterate prejudices of a strong 
Komi^ party, and the inconstancy of an absolute 
toveneign. The holy books were generally re- 
ceived with joy throughout the reahn; some 
9gdd persons even learned to read purposely 
to study it ; and two apprentices, who had pro* 

* This edition of the English Scriptures, is particu* 
larly distinguished by a very fine and interesting title- 
page engraven on wood, and said to have been designed 
by Hans Holbein. The general intent of it was to ex- 
press the King's disp^Hion of the Bible throu^i his realm, 
by giving it from his throne to Archbishop Cranmer, for 
ihe clergy, and Cromwell, Earl of Essex, for the laity ; 
which is shown in the upper centre gnmp of the engrav- 
. lag, copied aft the Vigneite on the TiUe-page of the pre* 
sent Volume. The remainder of the design exhibits their 
givin|^ the Scriptures to the priests and people, and the 
instruction of the latter by preaching, with their joy at 
receiving the holy word. Independently of the gpreat 
merit of this engraving as a work of art, it is also ex- 
,t»emely interesting from displaying the costume of so 
many classes of English Society when it was executed ; 
and the story of the whole is quaintly, yet expressively, 
eanried on by labels issuing Irom the mouths of the seve- 
ns Aguies, bearing texts <» Scripture, of exclamations in 
Latin and English. 
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cured a c&pjt hid it luider the ttisir of thfi^ 
bed, from fear of their mastw, who was a ric* 
gid Papist, The possession of the Soriptnresy 
however, was by no means secure ; sLoce the King 
declared, in his ^proclamation, that his allowuig 
them in English was not his duty, but his goodr 
ness and liberality to the people, of which he e2> 
horted them to make no ill use. The Popish 
clergy, also, knowing that the reformed faith would 
be most effectually promoted by this pririlege, did 
•E in their power to discredit the translations. 
Bishop Tunstall affirmed, in a sermon at St Panl*p 
Cross, that there were 2000 errors in TindalFs 
version ; and Gardiner made a list of about 100 
words in Corerdale's, which he thought unfit t* 
be translated. These, in case of an authoriased 
version, of which the clergy ^reluctantly <ulmitted 
the expedkney, he advised should still be left im 
Latin. The curates, also, were very cold in pro- 
mulgating the Scriptures, and read the King's or- 
dinances in such a manner, that few persons knew 
what they uttered. They also read the Bihlo 
carelessly to their parishioners, and bade ^em 
** do as they did in times past, and live as their 
fathers, the old fashion being the best,** In a littlp 
tract, entitled *^ The Supplication of the poor 
Commons," complaining to the King, that after 
his order for placing Bibles in churches, many 
^< would pluck it either into the quire, or else int9 
some pew where poor men durst not presume to 
come : yea, there was no small number of diurehoa 
that had no Bible at alL " At length, in the Pto; 
liament which met by prorogation January 224 
1542, the Popish party was most prevaili^ and 
passed " an act for the advancement of ^ruo rvU- 
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gion,'' &c* which stated thft people having abased 
the liberty of reading the Scriptures, and ti^en con- 
demned Tindairs translation as crafty, false, and 
untrae ; and ordered the copies of it to be sup- 
pressed. The other versions not being by him, 
were allowed to be used, so that all annotations 
were defaced under penalty of 40 shillings. The 
reading of the Bible was also restricted to persons 
appointed, or those accustomed to teach ; and to 
DHoblemen, gentlemen, and merchants, being house- 
holders. But no women, except noblewomen and 
gentlewomen, who might read to themselves alone, 
and not to others,— ^nor artificers, prentices, jour- 
neyn^n, servingmen of the degrees of yeomen and 
under, husbandmei^ and labourers, might read the 
English Scriptures privately or openly, under pe- 
nalty of a month's imprisonment. It is said, that 
the repeated coinplaints^ of the ill use which the 
peojJe made of the Scriptures, in dispulmg and 
quurelling about what they read, induced Henry 
to sup{Mre8s all editions but that permitted by Par- 
liament^ which, in fiict, could not be ascertained. 
' At the close of Henry's life, in 1647, Popery 
seemed to have the ascendency in Ei^land ; since 
the founding of a convent was one of his latest 
actions. He also bequeathed large sums to be 
expended in prayers for the repose of his soul : 
masses, the scenes of which he had despoiled and 
demolished, and the performers of which he had 
persecuted and almost exterminated. 

The English Bible was protected and promul- 
gated under Edward VI.; and the bishops, kc were 
ordered, in their synods and visitations, to examine 
ihe clergy bow they had profited in the study of 
h2 
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the Half Scriptuiw. It wm alsa squinted, dwt 
the Epistle and Go^>el of the Mass should be read 
in Engiisb ; utd that on etety Sunday and holi- 
day, a chi^tOT of ^ New Testament in Engiish- 
should be read at matins, and a chapter of ihB 
Old Testament at Even-song. This order waa 
^cchanged in 1549, for the nsading of two lessoaa 
from tliAse books, immediately after the Psalms at 
Morning and Ereniag Prayer. It is doubted if • 
tba» were any new translation «f the Seriptnrea 
in this reiga, of less tlian seren years and a half^ 
bttt it prodnced eleren printed ec^ions of the Eng- 
lish Bible and six of the New Testament. Th» 
Beformation under Edward YI. was also carried 
en, e^en in the Tery first days of his reign, by ihm 
destmction of Papsd images, some of which were 
buraed at London ; and soon afiber was issued aa 
Order of Cowicil for their genend remoral out ef 
Marches. It was certainly executed with greail 
barbaiity and ragour. . The ether changes consist* 
ed in taking away ]»nayers for departed souls, an* 
licular oenfesnon, and transubstantiation ; aboot 
whidi latter, there were many disputes and singu- 
lar theoreticEd compromises. The clergy were al« 
ao permitted to marry ; a ourtom alpeady ei^id)lt8ho 
ed in Germany, and whi<^ Ar^bishop CmfMyav 
had already introduced into England by his own 
example. With all these alterations, the people 
and clergy, in general, ac<]^esced ; and Bishops 
Gardiner and Bmnar, being llie only persons whose 
opposition was thought of any importance, lliey 
were sent to the Tower, with intimations of the 
King's farther displeasure in case of disobedience^ 
In 1549, the Kin^ was empowered to ncmunate a 
committee of sixteen biidu^s and dergymenyand six- 
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tMBk^fvieihto compile a body of new canons ;aady 
in 1552, a sorieo of Ibrty-two article* was drawn 
np in a ooBTocation held at London, and publish- 
ed by authority. It is generally believed that 
Cranmer and Ridley were chiefly / concerned in 
framing these articles, npon which are founded 
iho thirty-nine in present use ; but the truth seems 
to have been, that questions relating to them, were* 
given about to many bishops and divines, who gave 
in Uteir several answers, which were collated and • 
examined very maturely, all sides having a free 
and fur hearing before anyUraag was decided up- 
on. 

Tilts reign, however, was not wholly without 
celigious persecution ; since, in 1548, certain Ana^ 
baptists were burned for denying the divinity of 
Christ; and it is hinted, that in 1549, certain 
German troops were sent for from Calais to aid in 
suppressing the Roman worslnp, which was pro- 
ecribed in England. Many persons were impri- 
ooned for hearing it, and the I^ut^eran Princes im 
Germany reused to tolerate it ; but whilst the Re- 
formation was established in London, in large 
towns, and in the eastern counties of England, in 
the northern and western parts, the great body of 
the people was Catholic, which induced the go- 
iwmment to take some measures for converting 
the natioa. 

The alterations in the doctrines and ceremonies 
el the English Church, were, in every sense, a re- 
formation ; nnce these c^tainly were less efieeted 
by controversies on Theological points, than by re- 
moving the corruptions which had gradually defiled 
Ibe pure and primitive institution. Archbishop 
Osanmer had aiready inflhu^ the King to ptnnit 
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some appearance of better notions, to be exhibited 
in two books, set forth by authority, and compiled 
by a committee from the Convocation, called 
** The Godly and pious Institution of a Christen 
Man," published in 1537 ; and, ** A Doctrine and 
Erudition for any Christen Man,'* which was an 
traproved edition of the former, and was published 
in 1640 and 1543. They contained a few of the 
more important religious forms; such as the Lord's 
Prayer, Ave Maria, Creed, Ten Commandments, 
a declaration of the Seven Sacraments, &c. In 
1540, also, a committee of Bishops and Divines 
was appointed by Henry VIII., at the petition of 
the Convocation, to reform the rituals and offices 
of the Church ; the proceedings of which were 
considered by the Convocation itself in February 
1542-43. In the next year, the King and his 
Clergy ordered the prayers for processions and li- 
tanies to be translated into English, and publicly 
used. In 1545, the King's Primer was published, 
which contained the prayers from the former books, 
the hymns called Venite and Te*Deum, with seve- 
ral collects, &c. in English : but whilst the King 
was probably meditatmg other changes, he died, 
January 28th 1546. 

The reign of Edward VI. continued this series 
of improvements in the Church-service, by first 
providing that the Liturgy should be performed in 
English. The former ritual, which was in Latin, 
consisted of a collection of prayers, made up part-» 
ly of some ancient forms used, in the primitive 
Church, and partly of some of a later original, ac- 
commodated to the Romish Church, and derived 
thence to such as were in communion with it. 
Compiled at Rome, where the Latin tongue was 
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tspijkm ; the prayers had remaiiied untraiuilaleclt 
er en thoo^^ the language had become unknown ; 
which tended, howevcsr, to cast a reil of solemn ivor 
portance over the mass and its ministers. In 154»7» 
the ConyocatioD» and afterwards the Parliament^ 
declared that all persons should receive the Sacra- 
ment in both kinds, the Romanists having withheld 
the cup from the laity ever since the Council of 
C<mtance in 1414, tm pretence, that part of the 
transubstantiated fluid was frequently lost and d^ 
filed* The reformation of tlM Communion was 
succeeded by the app<nntment (^ a committee of the 
Cleify, to prepare ** an uniform order for the Comi- 
munioB, accoiding to the rules of Scripture, and 
the use of the primitive Church,"* which was done 
at Windsor Cskle, and immediatdy brought into 
nse. In 1548, the same persons w«re empowered 
by another commission to compose a new Liturgy, 
Vhieh was perfected in a few months, and inckidr 
ed the preceding office. Archbishop Cranma: was 
at the head, both of the devising and executing 
these works, and the committee consisted of eleven 
others, including Ridley the martyr, most of whom 
were afterwards made Prelates of the English 
Church. The Liturgy, so formed, was then con- 
firmed and published by the King and Parliament, 
and is caUed " the First Book of Edward VI. " 

About 1551, however, Cranaaer proposed to re- 
view it, because son» of its features had been ob- 
jected to as superstitious ; and he called in Martin 
Bucer and Peter Martyr, two foreigners, whom he 
bad mvited over from the troubles in Germany. 
The alterations them, made, consisted chiefly of the 
addition of the sentences. Exhortation, ConfesMon, 
And Ab9<^tion, at the beginning of the mcMiiing 
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end erening serrioes ; which, in tbci first CommoA 
IVayer Book, began with the Lord's Prayer. The 
o^er changes were the removing of some ceremo- 
nies contained in the former book ; as the use of 
oil in baptism ; the miction of the. ^k ; prayers 
ibr souls departed ; omitting the order for mixing 
water with the wine, and several others. The ha- 
bits, also, prescribed by the former book, were di- 
rected to be disused, and kneeling at the SaCTa- 
-ment was explaiBed ; after which the Parliament, 
in 1552, again confirmed it; and it is frequ^itly 
called " the Second Book of Edward VI. " But 
both this and the former act were repeded in 1553, 
the first year of Queen Mary^ as not being con- 
formable to ^ RomiBh Kqperetition, whidi she 
was resolved to restore. 

By the Acts of Uniformity, passed under Ed- 
ward VI., it .was ordered that the service-books of 
^he Churchy-^inefaidtng the Bible^^^werdr to \A 
{»ovided at the expense of the parishioners ; but 
formerly, the parson or impropriator was at half 
the ch»^. 

Many of the principal reformers having beem 
driven to Geneva, during the persecutions of Quecoi 
Mary's reign, they published, in 1557, an- English 
New Testam^t, printed by Conrad Badius, the 
first in this language which contained the distine^ 
iion of verses by numbers, after the manner of the 
Oreek Testament of Robert Stephens in 1551. 
In 1560, the Grenevan Protestants published an 
entire translation of the Scriptures, usually called 
<< liie Geneva Bible, " and dedicated it to Eliza- 
beth; of which book th^e were thirty editions 
printed in England within sixty years, beside thos^ 
published in other places. : But ^ most celebrat- 
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•d vcfnon executed in tlte reign of Blizriietfa, was ' 
ibat cornmonly named " the Bishop's Bihle;'' 
prodneed under the oondnct of Matthew Parker,. 
Archbishop of Canterhmy. It appeared in 1568, 
and had been proposed tbree years before, because* 
<< copies of the former translation were so wasted, 
that yery many chwehes wanted Bibles. " The 
wcNrk is said to have been undertaken by royal- 
coBMuand ; and the plan of executing it waa by 
dividing the Scriptunes into about fifteen parts, 
which were distributed to eight of the English Bi- 
shops, with other select men of learning, whence 
the translation first received its name. The Arch* 
iMshop, however, directed, reviewed, and finished 
the whole ; thus carrying into effect the v&cy de- 
sign which Cranmer had endeavour^ to perform 
in 1542, when it was opposed and frustrated by 
the Romish Bishops. It is said that, when the 
latt^ prelate proposed this woilc, Stdcesley, Bir 
ahc^ of London, alone refi»»ed his contiibntion ; 
upon which a chaplain observed, " No marvel 
that my Loiid of London will have nothing to do 
with it, it is a Te^atnent in which he well knows 
he hath no legacy. '* - • 

In 1559, soon after the accession of Elizabeyi, 
a new Act passed establishiiig the Que^i's supre- 
macy, . and repealing all the laws for estabHsbing 
Fufvry, Another statute provided for restoring 
of tl^ English service ; and several learned Di- 
vines were appointed to take another review of 
King Edward's Liturgies, and to frame from diem 
both a book for the use (Mf the Chur^ of England. 
This commission included Matthew Parker, aftei^ 
wards ArchbijiQp of Canterbury, and nine others ; 
h^t it ia apposed that the peincipid management 
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bode ; adding two prayan for the Queen and 
d^rgy to the end of the litany t and the onuBsion 
of a note at ^ end of the communion semce, 
explanatory of the Presence ; for the Queen's de- 
sign being uniformity, it was recommended to the 
divines to leave it as an indeterminate point. The 
En^ish Liturgy, thns completed, was protected 
by the act of *^ Uniformity of Common Prayer 
and Sendee in the Church ; " when 80 parochial 
leetoes, 50 prebendaries^ 15 heads of coUegeSy 
12 archdeacons, 12 dieans, and 14 bishops re- 
fuwd to conform. The new rituali however, was 
establiriisd for 44 y^ars, when it was again ob- 
jected to, and discussed by the Puritans. 

With respect to preaching, also, some little im^ 
jlroTeiiient was effected under Elizabeth, the an- 
dent practice of it being revived by the reformers : 
fflnee Archbishop Cranmer explained the Hebrews, 
as Bishops Hooker, Latimer, and Jewel, did 
Jonah, the Lord^s IVayer, many of the Epistles^ 
and all the Epistles and Grospels used in the Com- 
BEuuuoii-servioe on Sundays and Holidays. In 
ike time of Edward VI., however, 1547, there 
was only, a quarterly sermon, which an injunction 
of Elizabeth in 1559 made monthly ; whilst James 
I., in 1603, commanded a sermon or a homily to 
be delivered every Sunday. The fact was, that at the 
time of the English Reformation, many of the clergy 
were fovourable to the Church of Home ; and most 
were so extremely illiterate and unfit for preaching, 
that they were forbidden by royal authority ; and 
«ven about the close of Elizabeth's reign, when 
literature had considerably advanced, there were 
8000 parishes in England destitute of any preaeh- 
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log ministers. To remedy these defects, there- 
fore, two hooks of homilies, or short sermons were 
prepared, one of which was ordered to he read 
upon every Sunday and Holiday when there was 
no sermon. The first volume appeared in 1547, 
and is supposed to have heen written hy Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer ; hut the second is attribnted 
chiefly to Bishop Jewel, and was not published until 
1563. They consist of plain and short discourses, 
chiefly calculated to possess the nation with a sense 
of the purity of the Gospel, in opposition to the 
corruptions of Popery. They blend together spe^ 
culative points and practical matters; some ex- 
plaining the doctrine, and others enforcing the . 
rules of life and manners. 

Such was the state of the English Church and 
Liturgy, at the time when the Puritans were in- 
troduced into England, an account of which will 
he found in the ensuing chapter, which concludes 
the historical sketch of the religion of Great Bri- 
tain. In this place it remains only to be remarkt. 
ed, that the authority used for the forgoing notices 
of the English Ritual, was Bishop Mant*s excellent 
edition of the Book ^r Common Frayw, Oxfordi 
1825, 4to. 
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CHAPTER V. 

tNTKODUCTIOM OF PURITANS AND DI8SBNTBRS 
INTO ENGLAND. 

In the early days of the Reformation nnder Ed* 
ward YI.) either the policy or the prejudiees of 
Craniner had induced him to retun a few church 
ceremonies, which most of the German reformers 
had ahoKshed, though they were still retained hy 
the Lutherans. They consisted only of some less 
important matters, such as the copes and rochets 
of bishops, and the surplices of priests ; but the 
foreign reformers in England, and some abroad, 
were extremely dissatisfied at this moderation; 
which was a medium between the half- Roman 
ritual of Luther, and the rigid simplicity of Calvin 
and his followers. The former preacher for some 
time permitted and retamed priestly restments, 
tapers, the LAtin Missal, images, crucifixes, and 
even the elevation of the Host to be used in his 
churdies; but the Protestants of England were 
most inclined to the plainer establishments ; and 
it was probably only the death of Edward in 1553, 
which prevented the Church of England from be- 
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comiDg more calyinistic in its forms, its discipline, 
and its doctrines ; since that Prince laments, in hk 
Diary, that he could not restore the primitive order 
to his heart's desire, hecanse several of her hishops 
were unwilluig ; some from age, some from igno- 
rance, some from their ill name, and some from 
love of Popery. 

The Romish persecution under Queen Mary, 
had destroyed, it is calculated, about 284 martyrii 
by means of the English bishops, who were con- 
tinually urged forward by the IMvy Council. But 
many more persons quitted England, to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 800, and sought reftige in Fruioe» 
Flanders, Geneva, and those parts of Gr^rmany 
and Switzerland where the Reformation had taken 
place, as Basil, Frmakfiort, Strasburg, Zurich, ho. 
where die magistrates received thein with greait 
humanity, and allowed them places ^ for pnUie 
wonhip. As most of the exiles, however, wera 
genuine Sacramentarians, and denied the Real 
Presence in the emblem of Commimion, the Lu* 
therans, who partly admitted it, expelled them 
from dieir society, and the cities of Gensany 
)iolding those tenets; and, even dumgh Philip 
Melancthon int^fered on their behalf, excited tbe 
■ugistrates against diem. The number of r»* 
Aigees in 1556^ was above 800, and comprehends 
ed several Prelates and superior Divines, die Duloa 
lind Dutchess of Suffolk, and many secular persona 
of distinction. They were most numerous at Frank- 
fort, and there began that ccmtest and division whidi 
gave rise to the dissenters cailed Puritans, md 
to that separation from the Church of Englaad) 
which continues even to the prfaent time. 
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In 1554, some of the English fngitires settled 
in that city, agreed to omit the litdrgy, snrplice, 
and sodihle responses after the minister ; and to 
commence the service with a general confession, 
followed hy a psalm, then a prayer for divine as- 
Mttance hy the minister, and afterwards the ser- 
mon : this being succeeded by a general prayer 
for all estates, especially for England, and closing 
With the Lord's Prayer, the articles of belief, an- 
other psalm, and the minister's blessing. The 
form being agreed upon, and a preacher and dea- 
cond elected, the dispersed brethren were invited 
to partake in these devotions ; but, in 1556, Dr 
Kichard Cox, afterwards Bishop of Ely, came to 
settle at Frankfort with several of his friends, and 
interrupted the service by making their responses 
aloud, and reading the whole Litany. Having 
overpowered the first settlers, they procured leave 
fipom the magistrates to use King Edward's ser- 
vice-book, and performed worship according to 
that ritual ; whilst those who preferred the plainer 
femM removed to Basil and Geneva. On this se- 
paralaon the one party received the name of Con- 
^mnists, as conforming, with the Liturgy of Ed- 
ward VL; and the others were called Non-Con- 
fomusts and Puritans, because they insisted on a 
purer kind of worship, more exempt from super- 
stition. 

• The iaoeeBsion of Elizabeth recalled the Protes- 
tants to England, where each party endeavoured 
to advance the Reformation according to its own 
standard of excellence ; the majority of the exiles 
being in favour of the foreign churches, whilst the 
desire of the English nation and government was 
■. . I 2 
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t# restoce the litui^ of Edwivd VJ. Both p^- 
ties, however, agreed too well as ti» the iiofriNrt- 
ance of aa uDiformit^ of public worship, ai^ of 
i|si«g force to establiih it. The test of this uni- 
formity, ou the one hand, was the law and the 
QiMen*s supremacy , whilst the o^hsff maintained 
it to consist in the decrees of promeial mid na- 
tioiaal 83^nods, allowed ^ and ^iforced by the civil 
magistrate. But before relatmg any drcmmstancea 
of die struggle between these two partiss, it will 
be premier to give a brief account of some of tfceir 
Isnets, and the nmnerQiis points whidi wero tho 
anlject of dispute. 

Tlie Puritans found cauaea of con^)laint in al« 
»06t every part of the ceremonies estobliAed bf 
the Queen, and the ministers who mone partioifr; 
larly endeavoured to support her designs. Tlioy 
held, witli Wicliffe, that th^re should be but two 
de^ees in^ the cWgy, Presbyten and Deacons ; 
and complained of the Bishops affecting to be of a 
Ugher order than the former, daiming the right 
of ordination, and the power of the' keys, and as* 
suming teaiporal dignities, titles ^nd employmentSf 
with their spiritual oiices.. As long as the £ng« 
lish l^shops pretended cwly to derive their d^ 
nity from the laws of the natimi, and mere Imman 
audiority, tfap controversy was easried mi withow^ 
excessive animosity or zeal, though it broke forth 
with immoderate violence in 1568, when Dr Ban- 
croft ventured to assert, that >^e Episcopal order 
was, by divine ri^t, supaior to th^se of ^ Preop 
byters. They were also opposed to the tides and 
offices of Archdeacons, Deans, Chaptem, jmd 4iA0t 
^ifficials belongmg to d^thedrals, ashasdngnolann^ 
dation in Scripture or pomiuve antiqiuty, and tak- 
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iMgirma iht privileges of ike Preribyten hi dM 
sererat dbceset. Tb&y eomphdned, too, of die 
ptrnriN* of BifliKyps in tbor courts, as hmg derived 
from die Pafui Canon law, and not from the word 
of God, or the jiuisprndence of the country. Th&f 
IttoMled the want of a godly discipKne, and wm 
ooneeraed at the pramiacaoiis and general adinia* 
aion of perw>BB to the eommiiniwi. They object- 
ed agafaist reading the Apocryphal books in the 
ehardi, whUst some d the receired Scnptoie was 
omitted ; and though Uiey allowed of the Homi- 
lies, l^ey considered that no posmi sho^d be 
ordained, who was not capable of preaching and 
expoondmg the Scriptures, lliey disappro^ of 
sevend of die church fesli^eak and hoUdays, m 
hainng no foendatioa in h^ writ or pninid:ve ao- 
ttquky ; and objected to cadiedral rkes, vidnnnk 
is the ehurch*senriee. They held fikewiae, dMt 
all h«nan tcadbtions are svperfluous and siefwU 
diat only the laws of Christ are to be practiaed 
and taught ; and that mystical and aignaficaat e^ 
cemoMes in religion are unlawfuL The Qneen'e 
dergy were wilHng to aUow diat the Church of 
Rome ^was, in some ipieasure, a true one^ thonglft 
corrupted in many points of doctrine and goTonn- 
nonit'; that all her minietradoiis weie valid ; and 
duit die Pofie was a true Biitep, dio«ghiwt«l 
the nnifend church. But the Puritans afikmed 
the Pope to be AmiAnat ; iike Church of Roma 
to be ne true church ; andjril her mi iii stiadon s to 
be idoiatpous and superstttious : they rewmnoed 
her eommunioB, and quesdoned her validity. It 
was .held by die Gmievan r efon a ei' s, diet the Scrip- 
Owes fonqed a sole and perfect nde of kstlAi, churcll 
discifttAe and doctrhie, eentainiBg^all diet was ts^ 
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Mntiiit for reHgioin gotermaeat ; od which aeroort 
they had no officers nor ordinances, bat such as 
are to be found in them ; holding, that the system 
established by the Aposties, was intended as an 
unalterable model for all after ages. The Qneen's 
Dirines denied this, asserting that die praecice of 
the ch vcfa for the first four or ^re contmries was 
a^ fitter pattern than the apostolical ; since the lat* 
tM* was adapted only to an inilEuit and pe r sec u te d 
church, and the former to the grandenr of a na- 
tional establishment. The oonrt-reformers also 
maintained, that Uiings indiffBrent in their own 
nature, such as ceremonies, rites, habits, &c. might 
be settled and commanded by the ctril magistrate, 
flMd should then be reoeired and observed by iJl. 
Bttt the Pnritans insisted, thai wiwt Christ had 
left un d ete rmi ned, should not be naade positive by 
any hwnan laws ; and that sudi rites and cere- 
monies as had been corrupted to idolatry, and had 
a mfurilest tendency to lead the people baek to 
Bopery, were no longo' indifferent, Imt ought to 
be rejected as unlawfol. They likewise domed to 
ike dril magistrate any discretionary power in re- 
Hgion, and ipeeted it wholly in their spiritual of- 
ficers. 

Such were seme of their ceremonial nQ.tiotts ; 
for it is asserted that during, the reign of EHna"" 
hetfa at least, most of the Puritans objected to any 
schism from the Church of England on account of 
dectriniei though they desired a reformatkm <^ 
her discipline and w^m^ip ; the grsater part ^ 
them being Presbyterians* lliere were, howevery 
in their body,^ some Independents and some Bep- 
lis«% whose objections ky mudi deeper ; since 
they disiyproTed of all naiiamil churcLes, and de- 
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wM the antbmly of biwMa kgklatioii in matttBi 
of ffoth and w<»riu^ The ladepeiideiiti, pexr 
bi^ Mfoed mofft from tho statute of 159S» 
wfaidi comnwBded the attendance of every perMHt 
abe?e the age of sixteen at some ohiireh ; imposing 
the peoakf of imprisonneBt against offendera, un- 
til tiiey made an open submission and dedantioA 
of confofmity. Such as ejected these conditions 
wove to dbjnie the leahm aod suffiBr death as Mens 
, if they retained without the Queens ticense. On 
tins acoennt aMuny of them netieftted to Hollaadi 
and some of them weve executed lor iqireading 
saditioas pamphlets. Some seets of the Puitaaa 
ilstiTed dmr names from thmr fonnden, partievp 
larly ^mse ci^ed Brownists and Bairowists. Ths 
inft of ^Mse was the origin of the IndependenlB^ 
and was established by a Mr Robert Broiani ahoot 
1590b He was a man of leaimngy assal, and 
abiity, and- a near reb^n of Tr^aMrer Cecfl^; 
bvt be was, unhappily, ef a coatentienis and seo- 
larian tempw, ami as loose in Uuf oMsafo aa he 
w«8 etremmos in his doctrmes. These he e^lainf- 
od in a book entitled <^ a Treatise of Refomur 
)tion;^' attd he inveighed bitterly a^suMt the 
Church of England, as having an anticdnistian §0- 
jvtmment, superstitioiis sacraments, and a torgy 
comfMmnded of Fb^uaism and Popeiy. A£kersvEf- 
leriag mnch for his Independency, he n^aoved 
with his followers to MicU^bmgh in Zealand; bi^ 
he at isngth became ctisgusted with them, aad» 
^ing pennaded to eonfonn, received a bcoefiee. 
He never preached, but <ied in pnsmi at the agpi 
of SI, for an assarit on a parish-constaUe ; boael- 
jBgy that he had bem in thiity-tvo pfiso9is,in aesan 
of which he conld not see his hand at noon-day. 
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The Btrroinsts were so called ftom Hemy Bar- 
row, a layman, who was erecated in 1599, for 
publishing seditious books against tbe Queen and 
State. He derired his doctrine principally from 
Thomas Cartwrigfat, attd maintained that the 
Cbufch of England was no true church ; that her 
ministers had no lawful cdling, and that forms of 
prayer were blasphemous. A singular feature of 
some of the Puritans was a strong predilection for 
the law of Moses, by which they^ ckdmed for their 
•o^deeiasticsl assemblies tbe power of deddmg all 
natters pertaining to oonedenoe, and inforoed the 
duty of putting" to death idolaters or papists, adnl-« 
terersy witdiesy demoniacs, sabbath-breakers, kc. 
'They ako denied the right of presentation to 
dMitdies, and left tbe choice of ministers lo ge- 
neral Section. , 

But whilst dissenting doctrines and sects p#e- 
vmled, the Queen appeared greatly inclined to 
some of die toHets of the Roman Church, and 
'sdme of the splendid ceremonies of its ritual,' since 
-she reprored a divine who preached against die 
^eal Frosence, and is even said to hare used 
prayers to the Virgin. Her own chapel, too^ 
lengretained the cmci&c and lighted tapers, though 
it Ittd been directed dist they should be removed 
from all others by injunctions to the ecclesiastical 
visitors of 1559, when roods and reliques were 
broken m pieces and burned lliroughout the kmg^ 
dom.- Nor was she iavoiuBble to the marriage of 
ike clergy ; for Uie statute passed against it by 
Mary rmnained unrepealed until 1603, in tlm 
rsign of James I. ; imd tiie licenses by whidi she 
vidvcumtly permitted ecclesiastical matrimony. 
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contained nnmeroiis restrictiotts lo be observed,' on 
pain of expulsion from orders. ' > 

Towards the Paritans, Queen Elisabeth ww 
violei^ in her opposition during the whole of her ' 
reign ; and beside the ordinary courts of her Bi* 
shopsy the act of Supremacy, passed in 1558-^9, * 
gave rise to a new tribunal, called the Coi»rt of . 
High Commission. This assembly, suspended and 
dejmved ministers of their livings, by the Canon 
Law, en the solemn determination of three Com- 
missionefs, who had the power of administermg 
an oath, by which ^e prisoner was obliged to an- 
swer all questions put to him by the Court. The 
Act of Unifmrmity for the Common Prayer, &c. 
followed, wh^i 80 parish rectors, 50 (Hrebendaries, 
15 heads of colleges, 12 archdeacons, 12 deans, 
and 14 Bbheps of the Romish futh, reiused to 
conform : and it was also transgressed by such of 
the Puritan clergy as would not comply with those 
ceremonies, which the Queen would not consent 
to dispense with. Several of her Court, howevefy 
and even some of her most eminent eoclesiasties,< 
such as Jewel, Grindal, Sandys, and Nowell, and 
afterwards the Earl of Leicester, and Secretary. 
Walsingham, were favourable to the Puritans, as 
well as to leaving oif the prescribed habits, and 
discontinuing the directed rites. On this. ac« 
count, some continued to wear the vestments, 
and others laid th^m aside; some administered 
the sacrament kneeling, and others standing, or 
even sitting, and some baptised in a. font with 
the sign of the cross, and others in a bason with- 
out it. . This nonconformity was also forther en- 
couraged, by several* of the Bishops taking no no- 
tice Qpthe omission of those ceremonies, for which 
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tli^ tlwBudvas entertaiiied ao iiTOor ; wUl^ 
ethers who did nl>t object to their use, wer% 
againflt enforcing their adt^tion. The Ditsodtersy 
too^ soon began to evince a similar feeliiig, and 
rather to dislike the chnrch-ceramonies being pre- 
scribed to them by auUiority, than the rites them* 
selyes. The Queen, however, was intent upon 
the svppresi^i of this troublesome sect, as she 
:was used to call it, and directed Archbishofl 
Ftoker to proceed against it strictly ; whilst tke 
conrt-refonners affirmed) that a Prince has autho- 
rity to amend all defects of religious worship in 
his own dominions. The Puritans, on the con- 
trary, equally disowned all fweign authority over 
the church, and the power dainaed by ^ 
Crown-s supremacy, affirming it unreasonabk that 
the natumal religion should be at the disposal of a 
ain^ secular person. They took the oath, how- 
every with the Queen's explanation, as only re- 
storing the natural rights between Sovereign and 
sulgect. In this unsettled state of its religious 
establishment, the nation remained for somo 
years; whilst the Puritan party was increasing 
aiyce in numbers and in resdution. 

About 1565) upon a report that the habits en- 
joined to the clergy were generally neglected, with 
other of the prescribed forms, the Queen directed 
her Ecdesiastical Commissioners to devise some 
Ineaas of reducing them to an exact uniformity. 
Upon this a boc^L called " Advertisements," was set 
lordi by Archbishop Parker, containing orders for 
preadnng, administering the sacraments, and the 
dress t>f ecdesiastkal persons; to which were add- 
ed certvn prote8tationa» to be made, promised^ 
and MtbacrMwd by all fsr the fiitim admitted inte 
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the efanrcb. Hie Qaeen did not give b6r fttitbo- 
rity to these Adrerstisements, till some ye^ri 
aflter; but she issued a proclamatiim fequiliiig 
conformity in the use of the vestments, undet 
fienalty of ptohibition from preaching, and depri- 
vatbn, Triiicb the Archbishop in several instanced 
Cafried into effect. The I^ofldon ministers were 
cited before him, and thirty-seven out of ninety- 
eight refused to promise compKance tvith the or- 
dained ceremonies ; whikt the younger students at 
Cambridge were so infected \dth the Puritan doc- 
trines, that the famous Thomas Cattwright, and 
SOO more, threw off their surplif^ in one day, 
within the walls t>f one college. 

The suspended ministers, finding that renewed 
applications to the Queen and her ministers were 
ineffectual, in 1566 published a treatise In their 
own vindication ; in which they allege, that nei* 
ther the Prophets of the Old yestametft, nor th^ 
Apostles of the New, were l^inguished by their 
garments ; that such a distinction was not intf0« 
duced into the Christian Church until long tttlet 
the appeaiismce of Antichrist ; that the habits to 
which they objected had been connected with ido# 
latry and sorcery, were an offence to weak Chris* 
tians, and an encouragement to Papists ; that they 
Were only human appointments, and eveiv||f19iey 
had been indifferent, the imposition of thdin wai 
an inlHngement of Christian liberty. And, finaUyi 
the suilrage of foreign divines was cited> who all 
Condemned them, though they were not willing to 
hazard the dawning Reformation solely on tb^if W> 
count. 

As nond of the points were conceded to th§ 
vol. I. K '7 
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Puritans, in 1566 they came to die resohiUon of 
eeparating from tbe parish churches, and assembling 
in private houses, or wherever they could enjoy 
their own form of worship. They debated, how- 
ever, as to whedier they should retain any of die 
Common Prayer ; or, since they were parted from 
the English Church, whether they should not set 
up a, new of order service more conformable to die 
Scriptures and the practice of foreign divines. 
The latter was decided upon, and the established 
Liturgy was entirely laid aside. 

The first instance of prosecution of the Dis- 
senters was in June 1567, when a party of more 
than a hundred was seized at Plummer's Hallj^ 
which they engaged on pretence of a wedding. 
Several of them were sent to prison, and were 
afterwards tried. The party, however, continued 
to increase, an effectual division was made in the 
English Church, and in 1568 some attempts were 
made to set up the new discipline. They also be- 
came so bold in their preaching, that Edward 
Peering declared the Queen to be ^^ like an un- 
tamed heifer, thiat would not submit to God's law, 
btit obstructed his discipline. " John Knox too, 
had already exhorted the English Protestants not 
to conform to the Liturgy ; declared the govern- 
ment of women unla\^ul; and had written to 
Elizabeth^ declaring she had no legal title to the 
crown, and menacing her with destruction, if she 
did not conform to bis views of church govern- 
ment. In Scotland, therefore, the Queen was de- 
clared an Atheist, and in 1571 the Puritans at 
once brought their cause before Parliament, by 
" a grave and ancient man of great aeal, " named 
Strickland, who made a long speech on the abuses 
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of tlie Church Liturgy and the disposal of bene- 
fices. About the same time, both the Papists and 
Puritans, who had generally continued conform- 
able during the twelve first years of the Queen, 
left their parish-churchy and separated from the 
estabHshment. 'Piis division was strengthened in 
1672, by the notorious Thomas Cartwri^t, a Pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge, who then pub- 
Kshed his " Admonition to the Parliament," call- 
ing upon it to reform the churches. He possessed^ 
a good reputadon for virtue and learning; his 
diaracter was bold, haughty and zealous ; and in 
doctrine he not only disclaimed all authority of 
Ae ci^ magistrate in the church, but declared 
that sudi persons must humbly submit to her 
power. In the same year, another atten^t was 
made in the House of Commons to alter the rites' 
ttid ceremonies of the church ; when the Spedcer 
declared it to be the Queen's pleasure that no bills 
dumld be*(^^d concerning rdligion until the 
matter had been first debated^by the clei^, upon> 
which the design was abandoned. Upon the death' 
of Archbishop Grindal in 1583, Dr John Whit- 
p!^ was nominated to the See of Canterbury, 
when Elizabeth recommended to him the restora- 
tion of the Church-discipline, and the observance of 
tiie Act of Uniformity, in which she considered 
that his predecessor had been too remiss. Indeed' 
he had been suspended nearly six years from his 
office, for not suppressing certain meetings called 
Prophesyings ; being restored only on petition 
of the Convocation, a very short time before his 
death. 

These assemblies were set up by the clergy in 
different diocesses, and were convened at different 
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times poblicly to expound aad disoais together piir*' 
licular texts of Scny ture> muier a mode^tor apr 
pointed by the Biibopy who concluded th« debate 
by a •nmmaiy of the arguments and his own de- 
terminationt It is probable that both the people 
9nd pastors would have been b^efitted by a m^* 
demite use of these exercises ; but the i^ect of 
tbeir preyaiUng spirit was almosteutirely toputdown 
preaching; since the Queen insisted thait they 
ebould be discontinued} and that fewef licensee fcv 
preaching should be granted ; for without a license 
no parish priest could deliyer any discovne beside 
tihe regubr homilies. 

Whilet the nation was under the alarm of n 
Spanish inTsaion in 1^8^ the Puritans were aA^ 
^Acking the EngUab Episcopacy with numbem of 
%noDymp^ pamphlets, of no merit, but Slled witik 
•atirical violence and ahus^. They wwe written^ 
principally by a sodety of minister^ ^. assmm« 
mg w name of Martin Mar-{^^ebite ; and ap* 
peared under such quaint titles aa, '^ Have you 
any work for a Cooper? " and " More wwk for i^ 
Coopfr," inaUufion to whatCoq)er, Bishopof Win<^ 
ehei^i had written in rindication of the BWhepe 
^d Cbnrch of England* They were printed at a 
presa which waa carried about ti^ eountry> and 
moved as they were aought after ; and the anthosa 
of these very rare tracts, called the Archbishop^ 
« the Pope of Lambeth, " ** the Canterbury Caiar 
^aa, *' '^ a Monstroua Antichriatian Pope, " inu 
Xhe Bishops were named " Petty Popes, '' Petty 
Antichrists, '' &c., and the inferior cle^fy T^^^ de^ 
sigoated <' Popish Priests, '' *< Monks, " and <' Ale«> 
bnnters."^ Theae bitter jeati^ were received with 
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grtat avtd^ and mirth by the people, but the an- 
thora were never positively discovered. Somfe 
persons, however, were taken np on suspicion of 
having written libellous pamphlets against tfab 
Qneeh and Bishops; of whom John Penry, a 
Welshman was l|^nged at St Thomas's Waterings, 
in 15^, and John Udal was long imprisoned. But 
severity was not the only weapon opposed to these 
pasqainades, since Thomas Nash, a roan of a face- 
tious and sarcastic disposition, eroployed his pen 
in discovering their absurdities in their own man- 
ner. His answers, Triiich were written with great 
pleasantry and wit, put a more effectual stop to 
these libels than a more formidable proceeding per- 
haps could have done ; whilst his titles were 
equally quaint and attractive as the books against 
which he wrote ; as " An Almond for a Parrot, " and 
^ F^e with a hatchet, idias a fig for my godson, 
or Cnbcke me this nutt, or a Country Cuffe, that 
iS) a sound box of the ear for the idiot Martin, ta 
make him hold his peace ; written by one itA% 
dares call a dog, a dog. " 

About 1590, the Puritans established assod- 
sation in several counties, but chiefly in North- 
amptonshire and Warwickshire, to set up the£r 
own form of government, under Cartwright. If 
eonsisted of a sort of general assemblies in synods, 
and classes held in particular shires, he. on the 
Pi^byterian system established in Scotland, the 
ministers icomposing diem signhsg the Phritan book 
of discipline. Cartwright, however, and several 
others were summoned before the Ecdesiasticift 
Cdmmisdon, and sent to the Fleet : but the n^xt 
ye«t the cause was heard before iJie Star Cham- 
2k ^ 
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In 1^919 unotbery »d stUl wildw )«ad^^ thf 
FHiitaoSy waa executed for bbapheuy* He WM 
oaioed William Ilacket, ^nA dioiigh of the meal 
lUit^rote md meaats^ extractioia| from the vuMfe 

chwrecter of « saiu^ With bi» were gaeecieted 
Bdwmui Cc^pingeTs and Kwve oAen^ ^A^ d«* 
dared thew9elYea cboaen veaaele, proelaioied war 
against the Bi9h<^» and heaitated not at meaai^ 
lag thf^ Queea hmelf , wdeea abe pr^Nnotad thaif 
ich^nias of refonn. Ilaakat waa at length an* 
m>wi£«d hj bia foUoweirs^ wba ware winiatera af 
die Genevan Chi«rcb» to be *^ the aifwenie om^ 
narch of the worlds from wboin aU the Prupoe* of 
£wop(i beki theif apeptres, aad to bo a goaalev 
wombat tbait Moaea or JoW Bafti8t» ax^aaJoant 
Chnat» who waa covna with hia iaa in bia band Ui 
jndgo the wQild ! '' He^ waa hangadt and Cop* 
pinger cUed in priaoo; bnt the contagion apraadi 
and others were apprehended and cooFicled in tba 
foJbiwing ye^r for writing and pnbUabu^ aadWona 
h»c!b» and Ubdbi. i;ndeedt;b« Pnritana now da* 
laed tba Qn/»en a onpremacy^ held bnr liaUa ^ ba 
a^coininwvc»ted> v4^ bor «n|joota wonld be diat 
cban^ frooa Uieir aUegjuuiuce, and co^vBide^ i4 
]tmm to make war on binr and on tbe atate if aba 
reAiaad to aet ap tbe Geoava diaoq^Unaf Xhaaa 
prin^ipaja were at length ey a min a d and anawavedi 
fnd we government of the Cbnrch of £ngjbn4 
«obly ana learnedly defandod^ by Aa fwmtk 
«< EcdeeiaAti^ PnVty" of MXdmi Uook^^ m 
^bacave and aingnlarly ?irtnoiia a«4 modtse^ f aijdi 
prieat of Boecomb near 3aiiabury. The firat four 
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kwirn mp9»mi » 1^4^ and Ihe fiili in I5B?; 
tmd they fonn an umnortal treasnra of the m^si 
«iwdl^t wkmtch'^fov^mvam^ sopporlad by the ai»- 
tberky of $ariptiiriM» aclimhaaeB, aadfiuhera, tmd 
«U law, bodiciiqlaad eedeaiaaticsal. ^ lliey have 
i» A^n," laid CleiiHBt YIU. upon baariag only a 
fMatt pavt of diem, bMtUy transiated into LatBH, 
f^ aocb aeeds of et^idty, that if the rest ho lUif 
Ak, they aball renwb till ^ kat fire ahatt coa- 
aame all learmng.'' 

The PnritaBS, faovnirer, ronnMBod tmcoBviBeed ; 
and ^eu bfpn to ppal e nd to g r oaa er powen ^ob 
MipiOt aatho workiDg of miracles^ and par^nlaiiy 
the eattiiig eat ^ de^rUa ; b«t th* Qneen chedced 
all at^eaipta of their party in FarHament, hy agahl 
fortidjiag ita imetfiefeneo in eeeleiiaatical afiike. 

In QOAehK&g^ the reign of EtiaabeUv it aho«ld 
ho ohaerved^ that thoog^ ahe favoured aomo porta 
of Uie Ca;dioiie ritoai» the PorilanB wore not ^ 
only diiaaotoffa frosa the aatahHnhed chnreb whoMi 
1^ ondaofowad to anpfireia. IVa lawa iMck 
Ql90m Maiy huAmmde, kr aa^mg* ^» i^dik i^ 
MfiOA, vf^m repeated in 16&S^ when ahe acta of 
lawfofifiity aaid anpremaey vcre restaved^ They 
ware ra^iaed, howeireiv by a |;feat nnoiher of tbt 
]Utai^ ii<B(i^y and nearly cdl the l^hopa wtra 
aant to priaoa* Jm l&Wi, Pim V* Mdmg her a 
ampparter of the relanaod SM^ tock ^ aame 
coofDo at the PmiUtAs, and caeoammBicated hta 
in IM&; iitt<^ he MkMmd bya hnU k 15T€^ 
aha#l«iii|r bar eidyoota firooa their afiegiaB0i( 
cawwg them if iJ^y eheyed bar, and de«te» 
ilg hai to bo dafMBod. S4m» vnpnipoftaaa in* 
«Mraaaliaa» fatto«ad» bot in Apail Ifill, tba Fipiata 
iiat pbcod in doagar^ by the ftti iiaoiin t 
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middiig it high tnaMm for any one td be recend^ 
ed) or jeameUe odierB to tke Church of Rorae^ 
Like the Pofkans, the Cs^M^ies geseratty eon* 
liBiied conforsMible to the Establislmient for about 
the first twelve ^ears of the QneoB, but they now 
b^an to fonake llieir parish drarehes; uid in 
1577) Cnthbert Maine, a pneet, first suffered for 
procmuig and pnbiisbing the boll already men- 
tioned, and for j^erring the Papal authority to 
the Queen's.;^ 

As the CaliH>lios w^re now exposed to perse- 
colioB in England, and measures taken to exclude 
itkem firon entering the uniyemities, or eduea^ng 
priests, to prev^t their clergy fmn being wholly 
lost, the first Popish college was established ait 
Douay in 1568^ by Dr William Allen, afterwardb 
Canfinal, who wn thei Professor of DiTmity in 
that university. This was succeeded by another 
college founded at Rome by Gregory XIIl., and 
by the Douay College being transplanted to 
iUieims in 1578; in aU which places numerous 
priests wm'e educated, and miwionaries srat forth 
to pn^agaDe the Catholic Mth. Of these hitter^ 
sevoul came into England, particularly Robert 
Parsons, and Edmund Campion, two English Je^ 
suits, and fcmnerly students at Oxford. They 
are sud to hare takea several disguises ; appeaiii^ 
sometimes like gendem^ at olliers like soldien^ 
and at others like divii^s. l^e former was exe* 
anted at Tyburn, Deonnber 1st, 1^1 ; and n 
prodamalion was issued, making it treason to hai^ 
hour Jesuits or priests from the foreign seminaries. 
An act also appeared in the same year, making it 
treason to absolve the Queen's si^h^eets from iSm 
alleg^ce^ or wi^draw ^hem fr<»n th^ est^tl^iBh- 
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«4 triiiffwa I in At pMritm of wUek 9Jl tka piP* 
ti«» w«i« iii«ol*9d» Is 1584i^tb0Mi •tila^• wi«M 
fltcengthaieii by ao rt h tn p^v^diog dMit all Popidh 
ece]mm^k^ Mlive* oC tkm Qmm» dmamom^ 
comiiig to Englaody est x^mmmng thore, » h< wi M hi 
gpltj of iraMoiif with tbmr ^i^portani^ ^. iwd 
lb9 Bai»9 oane wm eonmitted bjr stfidiiig relief 
to tkm. In IS9$, tbe CstboU«» felt tho pow«r 
of that act, eoMnnawdiag aU paiaoiia to attesd 
aoma parish church ; aad they ware ako prohibited 
from departing five nilea from thw habitationt^ 
oa pain of forfeiting their gooidi» and the prefea oJE 
their bude fer life* S«eh ie a ifery ganwal ywm 
of thn Q«een's pioeeediaga againat thk religion* 
more pHPtienlani and im^aoeen ^ which, vmy b» 
seen in a very ^nriom, bnt peihapa a prejwUced 
tifork, ^titled ne CgthoUc B<mk qf Mw$^vh, 
by the Bight Rev* Biebard Challonei. 

When James !• w e c ae ded to the threao» tho 
Pnritana nntie^ated greater indn^senoe^ a9 he bad 
been edneated in their own prinoifdei. The King* 
however, waa now altadiod to the prinetplpa of 
the Engtidi obnreh, thongh he had fenneriy ei^ 
premed hia g^titnde to God, << that he belonged 
to the pnrest kirk in the wiuU, '' declaring* thati 
^' aa long aa he shonld \am^ his life, he would 
maint^^in its principles. " But when he snooeeded 
to the Eng^h throiMe, he avowed the ehanga 
which hie eentimente had nndergone ahont m 
years before; acknowledged that hiererdiy was the 
best supporter of the erown ; and that '< where 
there was no Bi«hop, there would shoftly be ae^ 
King," 

But netHFithatending the reatleia spuit and ar* 
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biMry dmmuiB of the di ase nte ra, the nttion h 
oertunly indebled te a petition which they pre- 
sented to Jmnee I. in 160S-A for a reform of 
what they comideiwd abttses, for a review and im* 
prof«ment of the Liturgy, and the English trans- 
lation of the Scriptores ; since which period, the 
former has undergone bat Jittle alteration, and no 
i^thodied yersion has been attempted of the latter. 
Afl the Dissenters had now become rather a power- 
M party, ELing James appointed a conference to 
be held at Hampton Court, between fotur of thdr 
prittdpal leaden, and a select nnmb^ of Bishops* 
and Divines of the eot nh l ished Church, himself 
being FKadent Thdr demands were far too nn- 
fenonable to be compBed with, though iheir ob- 
jeetioBs contributed to produce some excellent im- ' 
ppovements in the liturgy. The refoite iiHiich 
they desired, was comprised under four heads ; and 
c^msiated in desiring purity of Doctrine, a learned 
nunastry, and amendment of Ecclesiastieal govern- 
ment, and the Book of Common PMyer. The* 
fint ooearioaed but little d^Ntte; but tiie kwfo)- 
nesB oi Church ceremonies was warmly contested, 
ae well aa the obligation of eubscribing tiie Thirty- 
nine Articles, ordeied by tiie Statute of EKzftbeth 
in 1671. The conference occupied three days, 
Saturday, January 14th, Monday ^e 16th, and 
Wednesday the 18th ; and tire amount of the de- 
bate was, that a national Catechism shonM be 
framed, or rather that an explanation of the Sacra- 
ments should be added to the former one, which 
was done by Dr John Overall, Dean of St Paul's : 
that some doubtful expressions in the Articles 
dioald be explained: tiMit midwives and laymen 
should not be permitted to administer private bap- 
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t]0m» even in cMe» of danger ; which arose from 
a supposition^ that salvation was impossible with- 
out baptism ; and, finally, at ^e prayer of Dr John 
Reynold^ speaker of the Puritans, that there 
should be a new trandation of the Scriptures made 
and published, wherein die Apocrypha should be 
distinguished from the Canonical books. 

The last request could not have been made at a 
hi^pier time for its complete fulfilment, than when 
the Sovereign himself was so extraordinary a 
scholar and divine. Accordingly, he commisBton* 
ed 54 of the most learned men in the Universities, 
&c. to undertake the work; and directed the 
Bishops to inquire for such persons as were Skilled 
in the sacred languages, or had made the Scrip- 
tures theb peculiar study. But before this noble 
labour commenced, seven of the appointed number 
were deceased ; and the remainmg forty-seven di- 
vided into six c<»npanies, each of which was to 
meet at a different place, and to pr^mre a different 
portion of the Scri[^ures, though the whole of that 
portion was to be translated by every person in 
that company, and the several versions compared 
together. When my one company had fimshed its 
part, it v^as to be communicated to all tha rest, 
that nothing might pass without general consult ; 
and if, iq>on review, any objection were made, tha 
passage was to be returned for amendment, or, in 
case of any disagreement, it was to be referred at 
the end CKf the work to the. general committee, 
consisting of one principal peijson from each com- 
pany. The divisiim of- the Scriptures between 
these companies, was as follows. — The first met at 
Westminster ; it consisted of ten persons, and trans- 
lated from Geoesia to tbe^ end of the Second book 
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6f Kbngfi. *Itie secofid met nt C^biid^, CM- 
liTflted of dglit Ynembers, and tiiMfislated frotn tlnb 
First book of Cfironicles to' the close of Solomott'il 
Song. Hie t*ttrd met at Oxford, and consisted of 
eight individuals, who translated the remainder of 
the Bible. The fourth assembled at Cambridge, 
included seyen persons, and translated the Apo- 
cryphal books. The fifth met at Oxford, consisted 
of eight membeiiB, and translated the four Gospels, 
(9ie Acts, and the Revelations ; and the sixth met 
tH Westminster, and included seven persons, idio 
were appointed to translate the Epistles. 

This mmslatioA Was commenced in the spring 
of 1007, and occupied almost three years, when 
three copies of llie whole Scriptures were perfect* 
ed at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge. The 
loundtttion of ihis new version was directed to be 
the Birfiops' BiWe, though several others of the 
did English traitolatve^s, as welt as those \A thi 
contmental limguages, were also used as auxifiaries. 
When the work was finisbed, the general commit- 
tee met at Stationers* Hall, and reviewed and po* 
Hrfied it ; a final f evisioti bifeing given to the tvhole 
by Dr Mfles Bmitli, Bishop of Gloueester, who 
wrote the excellent Prefete origmally attached to 
this tmnslation, md by DrTbomw Bikon, Bishop 
of Winchester. After long expectation and desire 
of tbe kingdom, the new version was published in 
folio, m 1611 ; and Its excellency is, in everyway, 
inch as might have been expected from the dire 
with winch it was conducted, and the united la- 
bours of so many distingtiifilhed men. " It is, " 
says Dr Gray, ** a most wonderful aud inconfpar- 
able work, equally remw-kaWe fat the general fide- 
lity of He construction, and magv^fie^tit tfanf^lcity 
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•f it» lfldfltiage« "* The Bubseqti^ent editions of tbk 
iAT»buiUe volume are almost imiumerable, and 
niuneroiis interesting particulars of them may be 
£6wm1 iu 'he Rer. T. H. Home*8 Introduction to 
the Scriptures, ahready cited, whence many of the 
pi«oeding notices have been supplied ; and in the 
Eev. Dr H. Cotton's List cf Editions of the Bible, 
^be. Odbrd, 1821, octavo. But if, of modem im- 
pMBsions, the most generally excellent were to be 
Hwntiioiied, there are few persons who would not 
iiHtantly cite the Oxford edition by Dr G. Doyly 
aad Bishop Mant, in three volumes qnaito. 
. The objections which the Puritans made to the 
JSngiish LitM^ were so numerous, as at length to 
«aii»e their entire rejection of iu For they held 
lealriction to eet forms of prayer to be against the 
lM>erty granted by God, though they did not posi- 
tively dispute them being lawful, provided due li- 
berty were allowed for prayers of the minister s 
eonposing beforp and after sermon. In the com- 
Mon IVayeP'Book itself, they oli^ected to the ex- 
pression of, " with my body I thee worship, " in 
i3m iorn of raaniage ; and in the burial-service, to 
ibe words, " in sure and certain hope of the re- 
SMEpetioa to eternal life," pronounced over ex- 
eomaranieated persons and the worst of men. 
They also refused conformity to many of the cere- 
meoiee enjoined by the rubrics of the Liturgy, as 
the sign of the cross in baptism, and the administra- 
tion of that sacifiment by women in cases of sick- 
neii: the use of sponsors, as excluding parents 
from being sureties for the education of their own 
children ^ the churching » of women ; confirming of 
cUidiwi wben they can repeat the Lord's Pi-ayer 
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and Catechism, hy which they have a right, to 
come to the communion, without any other quali- 
fication ; and the imposition of hands as a sign of 
Divine favonr, which seemed to them to imply a 
sacramental efficacy in diis ceremony : kneeling at 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, whilst Ihey 
considered that Christ gave it to his disciples ra- 
ther in a posture of feasting than of adoration. 
Kneeling, they asserted, had no foundation in an- 
tiquity, hut had heen corrupted hy the Papists in- 
to idolatry in the adoration of the Host ; adding, 
that if the posture were indififerent, it ought not to 
be imposed as an essential article in communion. 
They also disapproved of administering the sacra- 
ment in private, in cases of danger ; of bowing at 
the name of Jesus ; of giving the ring in marriage, 
which they considered as derived from the Papists, 
who made marriage a sacrament, and considered 
the nng as a holy symbol ; the prohibition of mar- 
riage during certain times of the year ; the licens- 
ing of it for money ; and lastly, the wearing of 
vestments proper to divine service. 

Such, too, may be considered as the principal 
features of controversy between the Church of 
England and the Protestant Dissenters at the pse- 
sent time ; if to them be added, their assertion of 
a natural right which every man has to judge for 
himself, and make profession of that religion which 
he apprehends most agreeable to truth, as far as it 
does not affect the peace and safety of the govern- 
ment under which he lives, without having regard 
to education, the laws of the civil magistrate, or 
the decrees of councils, churches, or sym>ds. 

The alterations which were made in the English 
Liturgy at the Hampton Court Conference, were . 
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1nil'«f littfe importance, and codnsted chiefly in 
adding a petition in the Litany, and a collect in 
the Morning and Erening Prayer on hehalf of the 
Royal Funily, with the forms of Thanksgivings 
on several occasions. They were immediately 
made, pnhliriied hy the Kin^s anthority, and nni- 
▼ersally adopted, thoogh they were never ratified 
by Psriiament. 

As any account of the formation and imposing 
the Sootish Common P^yer Book, cannot he con- 
sidered as belonging to these yolnmes, which aare 
devoted to England^ it will be sufficient to notioe^ 
diat some of the preceding improvements were in- 
'treduced in it, but that little was done in the esta- 
Miahed Liturgy in the time of Charles I. Soon 
after die restcmition of his son, however, the Pres^ 
byteriin clergy requested another conference on 
the cbordi-services, kc, whidi was appointed by a 
comnAssion dated March 25th 1661, empowering 
twelve of the Bishops, and as many of the Pres- 
hyteinuk Divines, to consider of the Liturgy, and 
to make proper alterations ; nine assistants being 
also appointed on each side, in case of absence of 
the principals. They met several times at the 
Savoy Palace in the Strand, but to little purpose; 
-for the dissenters only reassembled the old scru- 
ples, which for nearly a century the Puritans had 
been raising against the Liturgy, to which they 
•added several others; and demanded an entire 
alteration in the whole church establishment, that 
it might be remodelled upon the form of Geneva. 
The King, in his declaration on Ecclesiastical af- 
fiiirs, had proposed to the dissatisfied clergy that 
^y shoidd rc«d only so much of the Liturgy as 
they did not disagree with; but in many of them 
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be o^d not provail (w asylkbfe, ooUmI, ordnpi- 
ttr, according to tke Rabric The £uiioiis Riebvd 
Bioter, who had great influence with hk paitj^ 
woald not even allow that the liturgy was capa- 
ble of imiMroyement, ^t composed and effened a 
new one of his own ; yet, though he was undoubt- 
edly a man of ezteasire leamii^, hie form was 
without regard to any other, whether andent or 
modern^ The oeaferenoe was thnvefore. hraken up, 
without any thing being effected^ exceptiag that 
•OBie particular alteralions w«re propoeed by the 
Episcopal Divines, which, the May fottowii^ 
were reconsidered and agreed to by the whole 
deigy in convocalion* The pimcipid of li ie st 
were, the adoption of more appropriate lessons Isr 
ceittin days ; the separalaon of oocaskmal prayeiv 
kom the Litany; altoatieiie in the Collects, and 
the Epistles and Gosp^ ^ick were now takoft 
bom the new vttrsion of the Scriptures ; and add»> 
tions of the offices for Adult Baptism, the Sea, 
and the King's Martyrdom and Restoration* There 
were also soferal other less material vafia^na ; 
and the present excellent Preface was composed 
by Dr Robert Sanderson, Bishop of LinooiiK The 
reyisico of the CoBMOon Prayer-book, thus bitwgiit 
to a conoluston^ was subscribed by the whcde Cleigy 
in convocation, on Friday, December SOA, 1#61. 
In the March following it was brought to the 
House of Lords, when the Parliament passed an 
Act for its establishment ; and the Lord Chanel 
lor Clarendon was directed to return thanks to 
the clergy employed in it* The only subsequent 
addition to the book of Common Pnyer, is the 
Isrm of Prayer and Thanksgivittg used on the 
anniversary of the Sovereign s accession. Su^ a 
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service, howeTer, bad commonly been used in 
England since tbe Reformation; and particular 
toms bare been appointed ever since tbe reign of 
Cbaries I., tbongb tbe office was tben disregarded 
tmtil tbat of James II. in 1685. Under William 
III. it was again omitted, but it was in part sup- 
plied by tbe great additions made to liie office for 
tbe 5th of November, to celebrate bis arrival on 
tbat day. On the accession of Queen Anne in 
1702, the time Was once more ordered to be ob- 
served; and a form of prayer, partly new and 
partly composed of tbat for James II., was pre- 
pai)ed, which is neariy the same with thef one iti 
-present use. 

Under King James I., both' the Puritans and 
the •Catholics were still treated with great severity, 
and many of liie former were obliged to leave tb^ 
'kingdom for Holfamd, whence constderablcT num- 
bers em^rated to America in 1620. They ncftr 
began to be divided into ^ Puritans in tbe Church, '' 
•who were comparative few, and ** Pnrittos in 
die Stale," being such as opposed the government 
of King Jfames ; and tbe two dasses uniting, they 
formed tbe majority of the nation. The success 
which attended the first emigrants who settled in 
that part of America, affcerwanls called New Ply- 
-fiouU), induced great numbers more to withdraw 
themselves from the authority of the bishops and 
Court, ai^ follow them in 1629; which waa 
llie foundation of a secmid great colony named 
Massacbusett's !Bey. The Society of Connecil- 
cut was fcmned by emigrants of the same class in 
1636, and that of New Haven in the year follow- 
ing, by those who fled from the prosecutioBS of 
l2 
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ArdUlHthop Laad, the Star^amber, (ke. AlliP» 
wurds, wlien thej were prevented fron trampec^ 
ing themselyes to New-Engknd, many of theis 
refidoved with their famities into the Netherlamfe. 

Some change, howeter, appears to have tgkea 
place in the reign <tf James L, in several of the 
membeiB of the dinrch of Engiaad. For towwitk 
the end of £liflaheth's time, there arose a party 
which first endeavoured to aker, and then to oviiw 
throw, the established doctrines of predeatinattot, 
perseverance, ftiee^wii], effectual grace, aad the «s- 
tent of Christ's redemption* The Episcopal elei^ 
began to be inclined on these abstract 8«bjeol0» to- 
wards some of those doctrines afterwards propaga- 
ted hy Anninius^ whikt the Puiitans adherod ri^- 
ly to Calvin. In the feign of Jaataa I. £cc en* 
versa of the estaUashed clergy adopted lh« nne 
principles^ aad all the supportem of CalfinMi 
were called Doctrinal Puritans. At length this 
name was attached to all whose worship md eott- 
vereation were more tbadi comBEMNily senons; ae 
that a Puritan was a man of severe morala» a Cal- 
viaist in doctrine, and a non-confonnvt to the e»- 
mmonies and. discipline of the churchy though he 
'did not entirely s^iowte from it. 

Under Charles I^ the growth of Anainiajiiam 
eotw became a public questkm, tiiice it was d#- 
hated in two conferences of the clei^ ia W26 ; 
and m 1€*28, the settlement of the nalaonid reli- 
gioB was brought in k seditions manner hetoe the 
House ef Commons. The aeal of AtMmke^ 
Land to bring it into tbeEag^h church by adding 
amne ceremonies and eaforcmg all, gave many per- 
•ons, espedaliy the Puritans* to i^tieY«, that he 
'^tended to introduce the Romish religion. He 
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.coaMMtneed hb mearares about 1634, and in 
1687, the laws •£ vmiformity were enforced againit 
dineDters ; with a proclamation and order of coun- 
cil» Deatraining tbem from transporting themselves 
to America, without license from the Archbishop of 
Gaoterbmy aiui the Bishop of London. The Par- 
liamant which met in 1640 resolved, howeyer, to 
check thtae ionoTations, and the severities bv 
wliich they were supported, as artifices by which 
ifai regal power was to be made entirely arbitrary. 
hiai eviea in this party there were some concealed 
Praabyterians, who rather aimed at altering the 
MFenuneat of the church, on pretence that the 
oiahopa had made an ill use of their power ; and to 
dnt end were forward to speak against the grie- 
WHses of the nation, dwelling diiefly on those 
wUch coaooned its religion. The question of the 
i^shops' right of sitting in Parliament soon came 
to be debiitedi and numerous petitions were prd- 
lioittfid AgasKt Episcopal government ; and in June 
the Commons voted to abolish all deans, &c. the 
Imda being employed for the advancement of 
leamiilg: and that no bishop should have a vote 
in £\Liiiament» any judicial power in the Star- 
dumber, or bear any authority ki temporal mat- 
tank The same Parliament also proceeded to 
• JbiiDg in a hill ior abolishmg the Cross in baptism, 
the fikirpUoe, bowing' at the name of Jesus, Ice. 

They set up lectures, and extemporary prayere, 
iMid exepcisee or sermons preached durmg the 
week 4 though the Puritans at one time nearly ba- 
nished psajba-siBgiiig, e»;eptii^ at the siege of 
York in . 1644. It was however, a Protestant 
fSfUBlkm, whioh began about 1559; and aome- 
lamea 6000.pccMm8 would sing to^at^ at St 
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Paal's Cross. In September 1641, the O 
appointed the pnlling down of rails abont coMraift- 
nion tables, and removing them ; and Sir W. Dng^ 
dale, in his Short View of the Troubles in Efig- 
landt Oxf. 1681, folio, gives a melancholy acconat 
of the spoliation of churches and cathedrals, com- 
mitted by the Parliamentary soldiers. Several 
were turned into stables and goard-rooms, having 
their organs broken, their fonts defiled, their Bi- 
bles and service-books torn in pieces and polluted ; 
and sometimes the troopers dressed themselves in 
the clerical vestments, and rode through the streets 
in them. In one place, the altar was turned into 
a meat-block, and in others, a horse and a calf 
wrapped in linen, were b£4)tised at the fonts, wilti 
the church ceremonies and the sign of the cross. 
The spoliation of the English churches, was suc- 
ceeded by a formidable attempt to establish Pres- 
bytery ; when the reformers endeavoured to erect 
what they considered a purely Scriptural edifice 
on the ruins of Episcopacy. In June 1643, the 
Lords and Commons elected 120 persons to neet 
at Westminster, under the title of the Synods or 
Assembly of Divines ; and that it might bear a 
more perfect resemblance to the Scotish kiric, 
thirty laymen, ten Lords and twenty commoneiB, 
were voted as additional members. Their meet- 
ings and debates, however, were directed and con- 
firmed by Parliament, and an oath was taken on 
admission to secure fidelity and secresy. The 
majority of this assembly consisted of Puritan 
ministers, desirous of establishing the Cahinistic 
church-government ; for though some of the Epis- 
copal clergy were summoned, their consciences «r 
their loyalty prevented their attendance : but tile 
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pMb y ltt MPi were v i olia ri y ^ p po o td by a toiAn, 
Imt leanrad party ol those Independents who had 
isd to Hdhnd frMn Archbishop Land, attd who 
•qoaUf d caiwl ^e power of Synods, disapprovad 
«f aay exterior chnrcb-giMrammen^ and demandad 
aknast ittiivtersal liberty of consdenoe. The kti* 
lode of tb«r priBciplee siwn increased their num- 
bar% and the coBsequent discord which divided 
ifae assembly prefcnted its effecting any tlnng of 
^npottsaoa* but a Directory for public worship and 
feligioas cesemonias; and the compiling of the 
Shelter Caleofaism, still used in Scotland, beiag 
approred of by the Ganeral Assembly in 1648« 

Hm eoclenastioal aataUisfament of England now 
daBy sank into greater desi^adon and contampl. 
In 1644 Clriatmas«day was ordered to be kept 
aa a ftMl; vinkt the ComaMm Prayer, the Creed, 
ihe Lord's I^rayiar, and even the Ten Command- 
■JSMtB) ware T<rtad nsriess after the King's martyr- 
dom. It soon became uncommon to find a priest 
«f the Cbardi of England in a paiish-pulpit, most 
af fh&Ok being filled either by Independents, who 
at i e aglh baeaiiie the prerailing party, or fiunatics, 
kymaM) and mechanics* The feasts of the church, 
iao, were no longer allowed to be kept ;• and the 
ijectsd Banisters could hardly even perform the 
dlaa in private in saiety, tboagh some of them 
a e at t s wd through the city, held the grioat festivals, 
said adasiaistered the Sarrament in obscure houses, 
and in aooa cases die ruling powers connived at 
the use of the Lituigy. The 25th of December 
l^iAS, however, was apponted as the last day of- 
itm Molgeaoa ; since Cromwell issued a procla- 
■Mlioa, that henceforth none ^ the Church of 
^■gla&d ahsald dare to pnaeh, admiaister the 
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Stcmments, or teadi sdioblsy on ptinof iaiprifloil- 
ment or exile. On this meltnchdy occasion the 
amiable Eyelyn attended Dr Wild, who preacked 
to his weq>ing auditory '* the funeral-sermen of 
preaching ; " bat he subseqaentty went to reeeive 
the sacrament at a priTate house in Fleet Street, 
where even the hazard of the time could not pre- 
vent <^ a great meeting of zealous Christiaiis* " 
Once, however, nt the very moment of their com- 
municating in Exeter Chapel, they were suiromd- 
ed and seized by soldiers, who confined them till 
some of the Council came ^m WhitdliaiL Ife 
English Church, it was acknowledged, existed. 
BOW only in a few private fiamiKes, where the 
Liturgy was stiH read, and tlie e^ablished clergy 
was generally in great distress ; bat the dissentets 
were not wholly triumf^ant, since the Indepen- 
dmits had oppressed the Presbyterians, and tiwy 
were divided into several new sects, almost eqmlly 
contentious. 

At length the King's recall pat some stop to 
the confusion, the Litui^ was restored to 1l» 
Church in July 1660, and the Pre8b3rterian fHreadi- 
ers attended Charles II, with an <^r of daty and 
affection from themselves and their society. They 
assured him, that they had always wii^iedlum 
well ; that they had inculcated idlegiance towards 
the sovereign; were no enemies to modenle 
Episcopacy; and only desired that s«^ ^nBi^ 
might not be pressed upon them as were genenfly 
acknowledged to be in(£fferent, and were consid^- 
ed by some as unlawful. After the Restorai^im 
in 1662, the name of Puritan was changed mto 
that of IVotestant Non-conformist, ^ich c«in- 
prehended Piefifbytarians, Independents, Aauikuf^ 
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lists, «m1 Qaaken. At ibis time passed tiie Act 
of Unifennity ; by which all wbo refused to ob- 
serve the litesy and subscribe to tbe doctrines of 
the Cbnrch of England, were entirely exclnded 
from its conunonion, and ecclesiastics were to lose 
thmr offices. The act was to take e£fect from 
St BartholonMw'ft day, Angnst 24tii, when about 
2000 of the Genevan clergy were ejected from 
their otiices ; of whom a most partkidar accomit 
will be found in Samuel Palmer's Non-^xmformisft 
JUemarialf Lend. 1775, 8vo. 2 vols. Many of 
these persons, howevar, had previously evicted 
the loyalist ckrgy ; several others were seditious 
preachers ; and numbers more w«re extrem^y ig- 
norant. Those who left their preferments for 
conscienee-eake, were but an inconsiderable part 
of them ; and it is supposed that they were snffi- 
oeatly recompensed by the contributions of their 
iHrethren. From this period mitil ihe time of 
WilHam 111., tiie Non-conformists were in a pre- 
carious and fluctuating situation, being sometimes 
involved in calamity and persecution, and at others 
enjoying some intervals of tranquillity, according 
to the changing spirit of the court and ministry, 
Imt never entirdy free from fears and perplexities. 
. The design of James II. for re-estaUishing Po- 
pery, was, however, to them productive of some 
lej^cing ; since he pr^>ared for it by a Declara-' 
tiim, puUbhed April 4th 1687, attowing liberty of 
CMiscience to all his subjects, suspending and dis- 
pensing with tiie penal laws and tests, and even 
with the oaths of supremacy and allegmnce. Tins 
procured him addresses of thanks, and professions 
of loyalty from all the Dissenters ; but tiie Churcb 
of ^li^buid had littie share in the privilege, shids 
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an ^ocfc ai ai t i cd oMtiniiik^ had bMn isiWKl, ^ 
wkich s^v«ii persMM were iBvested with a fell anil 
vnlttniteid pow«r c^rer ikB wbole estabikhmaiit. Iff 
April 16B6 appeared a second Dedaration fer K* 
herly of conseteace, ii4iich was eooMBanded to be 
read in aU churches after diviiie serFice; but as 
ihe estaUMied dergy aknost imiye raally «K8ap-' 
prored of these approaches to the Romtsb rdigion, 
tkej at once resolved to disre^d and oppose it. 
To e^RKt this Dr Sancroft, Ar^hithop of CanteiM 
bory, Lloyd, Bishop of St Asaph, Kenn, of Batli 
and Wells, T«raer, of Ely, Lake, of Chidieater, 
\V3Mte of Peterborough, and Trelawney, «f Pistol,; 
Mgned and pvesented a pedtiott to ikm Khig, de^ 
ekring that they coald not read his Declaraltoft 
with PMpect ^ler io ^eir own eonscienees or the' 
IVe tes tan t religion. The Krag's eabseqaent anger, 
asd the finoBma, impriaonnMrnt, mkA and ac^ittal 
df the prdates, aae evenlswhidi am probably bet- 
Uar known than any in the eodestaatical aamils of 
Eagiand ; end, diorefora, it wookl be siq> ei i noU8 
to attempt relating tfaeni in tUs dhelcfa* 

Hie rdgn of Wittiam IIL was deoMeiyy ftiroiir- 
abk) io the Diseenters ; in Apvil 168^ tJie loathe 
of anpreniaey end attegianoe were excbaaged ; and 
in May the Act, oommoady cbIM ^ Tolera- 
tion, was pasted, dmest wi^ut eppesitioii, wfaldi 
indcmonified ^e Bwteetant Non-confomtiatH^ ex« 
cepting SQcinian^, from the penal 4^S&e^ of the 
Act of Uniformity. In this re^, also, some at- 
tempts ivere mads for ic^wingthe Liturgy in 
iavonr of the Dissenters, though nothing was ef- 
fected ; but when William abolished ' E^iecopaty 
and realorfd Pftiedifytery n Scotiand,'tbe eetaMkrii- 
ed ^Jergy of Engkad wera in eeme fear for liieir 
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•wn oiMutk IW mdf rtif mmmhMu fatm^ 
howeanv is dnt femil ^ :tliB btsWiy «f ki r«ligi<^ 
WM Aii iiipiif ia tk» wtrtfiihnwirt, about 168^. 
wiiwh podaesd ihc «w« fmoiit. parliM, calM 
^< Noii.JiiMra> " or «< High-ClinrchiMii/' and 
^ Jvran,*' m <' Lofi^ChudMHiu'' The ImMr 
otigiBally ciiiitod of those wha lefmd t* wd^ 
UdowIm^ die t^ of WilliaiB IIL to the crown 
of Gvettt Biitwi,. imder the beUef that King Jaoaea 
U^ though exehKled, was atill their lig^f^ nOr 
we i ijfiL . The naaae waa f^ven them becanao they^ 
eateitameA high aotiooe of idbe p«wer and ilig»4^ 
of the Chttreb; whilet dbe other party waa More 
BAoderate t wpr ai de the DtMentenH and ia their non 
tioM of eodeaiaalioal authority. Theie weae, how* 
evw*, eeFfleal chametcru^o pmdplea hekwigfag to 
the fiNmer chtfa, by whkh they nay be mora par^ 
tiodady dietiBgtttihed* These «re the doctiiae e£ 
FteeivB ObedieM*, aait waa caHed> or that it ia 
neeai laiwfiil ^ the people to redbtthe S m ww ig n; 
that ihe h««ddtary encoeaeion to the dweoe is of 
difiaa rifht, and oanne* be ahovd^ that tha 
dank ia aahjeot to God akne ; the Biahopa im^ 
peaed by Wiltiaia UL ceBMioed Biehope for their 
iiirea, ihoae who weie sobalitiited besag atsrpers.; 
that Uieee. osnrpen were rehek ia the state and 
sehiimaliga ia the dmreh^ aa wera aU who held 
cemaMmiea with them ; aad that thia aehism wil 
fall apoa tha heada of tiioae who ^ net repeat 
aad retoni to th^ chmw^ 

tech then is a very general hkterieal yi«w of tho 
religioa of England, fioas the ages of its headiea 
daiimesS). <kiwn to the aattlement of its national 
cbnndi ; fiat aa this prsaaut sketch can omhwiea 
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gnlf its most prominent featapes, its king tisiiqiiil- 
lit)r rendets any hrther aceomit of it almost im* 
practicable. The fuUest particiilan, howevi«r, of 
matters which the limits of this work excluded, 
both in the ancient and later history of the Esta^ 
Uished Church, mid the sev^nal dussMiting sects 
that have appeared in it, may be found in the fol- 
lowing authorities, which have be^i used for com- 
piling the preceding pages. Dr Henry s HiHory 
cf Great Britain^ Chapter II. of every book ; Ads 
and Monuments of matiers most special happefsinff 
in the Churchy by John Fox, Lond. 1664, folio^ 
3 vols.; Dr Thomas Fuller's Church History <^ 
Britain^ Lond. 1655, folio ; Bishop Burnet's His- 
tory of ^ Hefijrmationy edit. Oxford, 6 vols. 8to.; 
an Mcdesia^stioai History ofEng^aindy by 3&cemy 
Collier, Lond. 1708-14, 2 vols, fo^; Rev. John 
Strype's Annals of Me B/sfimmOkon^ &c Lcmd. 
1709-31, folio, 4 vols.; and his Eodesiastiml 
Memcriaisy Lond* 1721, 3 vols, folio; Origims 
EcolesiastietBy or Antiguites of the EngHsk Churchy 
by. Joseph Bingham, Load. 1726, 2 vob. folio ; 
and Dr John Lawrence Mosbeim's JScclesiastieai 
i/i«ft»y,edit.byDrCoote,1811,8vo. On the Ca- 
tholic part, see the curious Church History o/Eny^ 
land, by Chaiies Dodd, Bruxdles, 17S7» S vols, fo- 
lio ; and the hisUny, tenets, and sectsaad siagnkiities 
of the Dissenters, will be found in the Rev. Daniel 
Neal's History of the Puritansy Lond. 1754, 2 
vols. 4to. The History and Antifuities of the 
Dissenting Chmehesy by Walter Wilstm, LmuI. 
1808, 4 vols. 8vo. ; Thomas William's Dictionary 
of all Beliyionsy 8vo; and J. P. Makolm s . -4ii« 
ecdotes of tiie Manners and CtuMms of Londosh 
Lond. 1811, 4to, volume the first. 
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It renmiiM only to be added, that DissenteiH 
are now free from their foitner oppressions, by a 
confirmation of Uie Toleration Act passed in 1779 ; 
and that Catholics, though still under some restric- 
tions, were set at liberty frx>m the penal effects of 
former statutes by an Act for their relief passed in 
1791. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GOVERNMENT AND LAWS UNDER THE BRITONS, 
ROMANS, SAXONS, AND DANES. 

From die doctrines, ceseemijmeBy and polity of the 
Chnrcfa, tibe transition to those of the State is na- 
toral and pn^per : for after the wdinances of Reli- 
gion, those of Ciyil goremment are the most an- 
cient, honourable, end powerfhl institations of 
society. 

The most anciMit go^wnment of England was 
Monanshical, htmng probaUy been such long be- 
tors the time of the Roman Invasion ; the whole 
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island being divided into iinmcroiiB small natiom 
and tribes, each of which poaseased^ one king, 
and sometimes more. From die martial and inde- 
pendent character of the people, wad the anthoritjr 
of the Druids, it is presumed, that the power of 
these princes was very^ limited, their principal pre- 
rogative being that of levying forces for war; 
though it does not appear they could either dedare 
hostilities, or undertake an expedition, without the 
consent of a council of the Nobles and Dmida. 
Thus, when Ambiorix, king of the Eburones in 
Gaul, excused himself to Csesar for having as- 
saulted his camp, he asserted that it was done by 
the State's compulsion, his government being such, 
that his people had as much power over him as he 
had over the nation. It is ^so believed, that the 
command of these princes was still less ui time of 
peace ; that some of lliem possessed more than 
others ; and that those of ^e narthem and im- 
cnhivated parts of Britain, were such as were en- 
dowed with the least authmty. They were, how- 
ever, continually diluting with eadi other for s«- 
periority, and iJie success of the Roman arms is 
attributable to their discords. For, although on the 
first arrival of Csesar, they elected Cassibelan to 
be the chief conductor of the war, B. c. 54, they 
soon became divided ; and Tacttus adds, that they 
were swayed by several daeh^ influenced by 
the fttctions of their lea^^^. If, by marriage or 
conquest, a prince was lord of more than one king- 
dom, at his decease they were divided be tww e n 
his children ; but the ord«r of succession was not 
idways strietly observed, sQiee' the issue night be 
dismberited ; a wife or dai^jhter aoight suoMed in 
M 2 
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4t6nlld£af<Mi; ndif l«» mm wcm WI» llm 
poMesflMms weiie distribnted. Tba wwmmm of 
the Bffkuli kk^ an bat Iktie kaewn^ ibow^ 
giimtfMiwt ttiJM wer» levied end p«d by all «»- 
cepluig the Dnnds; end the piino^s deimed • 
kifepoftioBof tpoilstidccniBbetde. When C»- 
recteCM ww takes te Claadkw^ a* fiu 5(^y ibeae 
tpeila vm^ eaneied beCtre him into Beme; kimt 
vhkh h » kacaed that th^ eometed of henea 
and aim% ringt^ hncdeto, and diMiit oC gohL 

Theie n^r% htmravcr, had ae inflwew ki the 
MiecBltve gofenunent ; the making, egphtmng^ and 
eafeimng the kwa be^ poeaetsed hy the I>iaida9 
whe tm^'ht that they were te be ngarded aa the 
eemmamla of. the Go4k He«ee etimmSk were 
aacnfioed te lliem, mkl not to the jna^ el their 
eoaatry;. aad aU Ttektiaiia wem legarded aa e^ 
teeea agaiiHt nligien^ wholly anceniwoted with 
either the King or the State. 

The admmktratioa of jnttiee ahe woa oeadiiet- 
ed by the Dmidt, who iniicted aU paniihmaiitt ; 
attd they anpperted their anthotity pnbeipally by 
Ae terron of excommwueatMrn, after whieh no 
eoe eoahl eiliier die with hope» or ^e with tm- 
qnillity. In those eases, hDwafrer, which were top 
dificult for the judgment of the eirdiaary Ikiiid% 
there remained eemethiag like en appeal to the 
yeariy geneial meeting of the wdtut; a4ien the 
Areh^dndd eiamined aU their proeeeding8» 9md 
pwmo mm ed his final dicne. it is oneertaiA in 
what part «f Bntam this msembly wm h^, 
thoof^BomehaiTe sapposed that it was inthe vaat 
aU a eiie ef Stettefaenge ; and ^nt ihe many cir- 
elea el afeoa» winebafe yet to fa« fouMl in Eaf- 
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UmAf iadkate ike ntoalkmi of pvo^Bckl Dnnd 



WitJi wiMMCt to the laws of this period, tho 
•inuBaiy of wlwt k known it, thit osikm of dif- 
Isniit kudi wero •diiiku«tored» tho inlwhitiytii of 
^fPerj DAtioQ htKfmg « nothod of taking ikun p»> 
adkr to tkeimdyw; tkat m casat of mupieieB 
fnkhontproof of guilt) toaie kiiid <tf tortoie ia said 
to kayo boon waed to prooMre cotifqwioa ; tkatp(h> 
lygamy waa not p^anttady thoogh tko vmmea ara 
aaspactedof htfrk^ btoi ottnnBely tuiekaaia ; and 
tkat kislMndi and Miena had authoritf over thiir 
vvires and chiUren, whom thay might otan pat to 
daath. 

1* JRmnan Oovemmem cf Briiam^^^h waa 
not nntil the -time of Clandiw (a. n; 48 to a* n. 
4i9) that any importtnt change was made im tho 
BtMsh States. The power of the Romani wm 
^ttablishad by aUiancet with ancfa of the Btitkh 
Prineea aa wo^d jeia them ; hot wfaikt they a|»- 
peared to extend their dommion% they aetaaHy 
diiqMMBamod them of dieir md anthoiity, nader 
preteiu» of piotecting the nation^ and proBermg 
tha peace of the ooantry. Their next proceeding 
waa to plant cokmiea of Toteiaa aelAars, the finft 
•beiagat CanmWdnanny siq^poaed to be Gokhea-. 
ter, about a. d. 44. Tha h^wnce of ihe Dniide 
was then remorady by tho vdieb order being de- 
atroyedy as it hts ali^ady boen related; and the 
'RcBMHi laws bekg iwtradnoed by ch ^fo a s , every 
part of the island experienced a perfect and a»o»> 
tm cfaai^ Tho fisitiak gotamannt was now 
vested in an Impmd LegaSs, ov Pvesftdant* who 
Imd powat to dileoi the whsiB war, aMaiege. the 
Roman troops, and direct all ciril affairs ; baft as 
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t>ies« IVestdentfi snhseqiiently abtiRed their power, 
and offended the natives, the Emperor Hadrisn 
abridged their authority, by an edict passed abont 
A, i>. 181. Another Roman governor was lim 
Impefial Procnrsitor, who received and condnctCNEl 
the rerenues, and sometimes acted as a spy be- 
tween the Provincial Governor and the Emperor. 
When they agreed together, howevw, they op- 
pressed the colonists, and alike defrauded the Emh 
peror and the State. Wh^i Constantine establi^ 
ed a Pirefect in Gaul, he instituted, under him, an 
officer called the Viair of Britain, whose authoii- 
ty extended over all the Roman prorinces. His 
residence was chiefly in London, where he had a 
court, with numerous officer ; and to him might 
appeals be made from Provincial Groyemors, and 
from him to the Prefect of Gaul. He was enti- 
led His ExceHenc^, and his official badge was' ft 
book of instructions in a green cover, with the tri- 
-angular form of the island, and five casties repre- 
senting its provinces. 

> Until the time of Severus, the Roman posses- 
sionft in Britain formed only one prbvince, but 
about A." D.'208, ' he divided them ' into two, and 
at length, when they comprised the whole tract of 
country lying between the two wdls, they were 
parted mto the fire fdlowing : 

1. Fknna Casariensis, extending from the 
Land's-end in Cornwall to the North Foreland in 
Kent, and comprising six nations and t^i modem 
^couaties. 

2. Bfitanma Primal enclosed by the Thames, 
die British Ocean, ^e Humber, and the Severn ; 
it i^omprised ^e nations and serenteOB modem 
counties. 
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3. BriifumiKi Smmidct^ ea^^loMd by tkm Brit- 
I4d CinHUiel aad th» Sev«m> St George's Chao- 
«tlr the Icwh Sea aaA Britanoia Prinm ; it com- 
l^rtfaeaded loiur nationB and eighteen of the w#it- 
•m conatifB. 

4. Jlfamiw CStemri^m^ eadnoed by the Hum- 
.bari the GeraMa Ooeim the Irish Sea, wA the 
We)l<>f Seyeros; it contained two nations and 
five of tiie northern modem conntiek 

^ Fgfcn< »e^ the moat Noithem ProTince of 
Britaii^ eatabUiifaed by Iheodooius a. d. 369, and 
«lUed in honour of the £aiperor Valens. It oonr 
Gained all ^e conntry beliveen the Walls of Seve- 
jras and Antoninvs Pias» which was inhabited by 
#eveiBl Britiah nations. 

Over ee^ of these profinciBB were established, 
l^emon, eenrts, and officoB \ the northern twp 
'being of CsMnkr dignity, but the othen were on- 
ly ^ititled Bnesidenls. ' In this snbdae4 ^ato, the 
Britons had their anns taken from them ; and such 
^ their ye«th as were £t for war, were impressed 
4Sid sent over te the oontinenu But the better to 
e ecmce their ogniyieata^ the Eomans erected nu- 
jnerona fortresses in the most advantiigeous parts 
^ the island^ ^iqg them with soldiers^ and main- 
taining a strong standing anny> which was a great 
'Opl^'essioii to the inluibitants. Indeed, in the 
l^raitest of th»r power» it is saf^>osed to have con- 
sisted of 19,200 foot and 1700 horse. 

The British taxes raised by the Romans, ap- 
pear 40 have been readily paid, whilst they were 
hnmaaely'a&d equitably levied. A duty on grain, 
howevwr^ they were fiseqnently obliged to carry to 
A considerable distance, to i^aces appointed for its 
raception ; but this was remitted by Agricola in 
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the vety first year of bis gorerntnent, about A. d« 
78. It is 8tippoRecl> bowever, that as mncb corft 
was still collected as might be sufficient for the 
army, a certain sum being taken for the remainder. 
The Britons also paid a tax for their orchaitH 
which was of greater amount, from there being less 
hibonr in the cultivation ; and a fifth of the pro- 
duce was generally exacted. On pastine-lands 
was an imposition called Scriptura, for the pay- 
ment of which, the owners had soikietiHiea to sell 
their cattle, or procure the aid of the wealthy Ro- 
mans. Seneca, alone, is reported to hare lent the 
firitons 320,000/. on such occasions ; which bein^ 
rigorously demanded when they were unable t^ 
pay, was one of the principal cauHe^ of Boadiceflfs 
revolt, in A. D. 61. It is ako supposed, that cer- . 
tain pasture*1aiids were appropriated for the forage 
of the Roman soldiers^ The speech of Queen 
Boadicea to the Britons, before her fatal battle 
with Suetonius, notices other taxes toposed by 
-the Romans. ^^ Have theynol deprived us, " said 
she, ^< of our most valuable possessions^ and do we 
not pay grievous taxes for what is left ? Besides 
all those heavy impositions on our estates a»d 
goods, are not our persons taxed ? Do We not pay 
for the very heads on our shoulders ? and Why 
should I dwell on the exactions from those who 
are living? Even the dead are oppress^ with 
taxes ; for you all know that we are forced* to pay 
for the bodies of our deceased fri^ids." Such 
was the Roman policy to keep this nation in a 
subdued state ; and it is dot at all improliable, that 
the numerous provincial duties laid on houses, pi^ 
Tars, hearths, &c., were at some period or otiitr 
imposed in Briton. 
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The eSmt of thu go?efiiment was iaital to the 
ooimtiy, since it overthrew its fmdent cofitoms, 
ciytriated its yoath> and left it, a, d. 421, in 
igaocaaee of armsy <^>en to its rapacious hes^ in a 
state worse than even its senritade. The common 
miseries of the inhabitants, obliged them, in some 
de^fiee, to restore their former goremment ; but 
thef were either unhaf^y in their choice of kings, 
or so capiidons as to dethrone them, and elect 
others who were worse. At this time, a. d. 422, 
they were invaded by the Scots and Picts, when 
they summoned a general council, in which Vorti- 
gem. Prince of the Silnres, who appears to have 
had the principal sway, advised the calling in of 
the Saxons, who soon after completed the ruin of 
the .British nation. 

2. Angh'Saxan Government, Constitution and 
Laws, — The Cyning, or King, who was at the 
head of the polity of this nation, had a real and 
regal rank and power, which elevated him far 
above hia subjects, in wealth, influence, and autho- 
rity, though he was equally removed from absolute 
deapptiim. Like the British chiefe, however, the 
Saicon sovereigns appear originally to have been 
War-Kings, whose diy^ty was conferred on them 
for life ; for the office of Cyning was bestowed by 
election of the Witenagemote, or General Coun- 
cil, which, in some degree, had the power of con- 
tir^Uing him. In electing their Prince, the mem- 
bera of this assembly generally observed the natu- 
ral order of succession, though they sometimes de- 
part^d from it, and gave the crown to a collateral 
descendant. At the Cynings Coronation, before 
he ufas fnoin^d or crowned, he promised his sub- 
jectSi in the name of Christ, to preserve the 
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Church of God md CMeitiim pm^ lit «rii# 
peace ; to foibid mpndty and idl' IttiqnilteB ^ 
every condition, and to coinmand eqidty and mvt^ 
qr b an judgments. This oaA was tldM» h]r 
£thehed 11. in 978, and h supposed to be tb« )rid^^ 
est now extant : the ceremonies nded 8fl^ Ae hi-' 
angoradon of tho Angfo-tSazoti and EnglMi £ky«e*' 
reigns, wiR he fbnnd described in Bfr Artlrar Tvf^ 
lor's Olofy of Regality, Lond. 1820, Sro ; and in 
Mr Titmer*8 excellent Histtry cf ike ^^M^^Jb-^Sbv- 
onsy vol. iiL pp. 147 — 152, from whidi weik ibe' 
present sketch of their constitntiJon is principfdly 
abstracted. 

It is probable that the pfriTileg^s and prerogatitea 
of the andent Anglo-Saxon CfiAngh W»e p«K* 
cured by their intellect, their val(^r, or ^lelr yfr-' 
tue ; since as generals of ^ ntftion, lliey po ss e s 
sed little more dian mOitsry command. The ea- 
tabHshment of Christianity was abo ihe esti^Msli^ 
ment of the throne ; and in the yekr 60(H in 'iktt 
laws of ^Aelbert, lite first baptned sovetelgn in- 
England, ofiences against the CfyiHngare eathnafed 
—by that pecuBerity of the S^n law w4iieli sea ' 
a pecuniary Value upon every pftrson,-^-*^ b* •• 
bout four times ^e worth of a fbrftitiof^ to an 
Borle, and nine times the amdunt to be paid la • ^ 
Ceorl, or countrjrman. He also recefred a eeMbi ^ 
mulct, paid for misdemeanours, and hia style Was 
regal, like that of succeeding sovereigns; as, ^ i, 
Ina, King of the West-Saxons, " about a. d. 688 ; 
'* I ^thelbald, by divine ^Rspensstion, K^gof tli* 
Mercians, " in a. d. 716. The Pbpes*, too, o^ 
casionally addressed them by the tltlea bf ** yowp 
glory, " " most glorious, " ** yom^ bi^hneaa, "• and 
** your excellancy.'* Tha predncto of tho royal 
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mut^ifi^ t» hmm \mm ^itf m^ JhAriMMdJ 
mt ftoUcmi^ meet if a^qmorel toolc plae^ in tf 
dmmkfh^wm nAasAkMb by 120 sliiUingg; bw 
i#ny fM^ ia the King^s heuie, he wwr to (blv 
Mt 4iitf hi^ p^apitrtf, and ii rteted wkh tb^ sorb^ 
nrigv td^d«efclei if hi6 life «h(Mili[| be saved er lietL* 
A. vwjr aMieai Siikoff d^itttitotlbtt ptovi^, thaik 
thii fmxMgu^ o» wiidk«^ of the Ki%'8 pidace^ 
aMI attend 8 ttiiea^ 3 toKmga, 3 aona^ 9 fe^ 
9 fn^BMy aod 9 bM^'^omi bieyeiid hi» j^alaea^ 

The piwrogatkei aid ppowera of the Anglo^^ 
SasaaC^itigvWitf^gteatattdinMl^icnls. tievhM* 
i^h» pwfed Amv «ild ¥okittlatfUy honbnt^ ; hitf^ 
nvl-dtmaaobetiAEeiiWitheattiKdatb; hehadtiie' 
pririlege of pardoaing in certain cases ; ke hioA the 
liiaiiilriy of the freei and could el^er s^U ei^er i^ 
BiU, or take the etflaMifihed v^a of a' freemanT 
tiM; be eewld reaiit ot mitigdte pehakies; he* 
fa«*tf tHMaal for rohbe^, aild hk trifodnal wai^ 
tiM Um eottrt of appe^ ; he was the executive mk: 
paiiiiteMdanft of the getieral kwa, and xtsaaiAy le^t 
ee^eA tl^ fines attached toerhne^; lOie JisMf 
#ei^ his property, he had some control dver ttoitt^ 
of the officers and' dignitaries of the kingnlom ; h^> 
9kmk eaUed <dgetli)eit ii^ Wite^agediotid, md tnm^* 
meMd^tlieinfatiotial ferees #hich' he couftiuitideib' 
«< The King,'' ^y^the book Of Sbkon ConsuHxi-' 
tioasi << sboolU be in the pltt6^ of a fktber to' hii^ 
pee|Me ;• and' in vigitoice atidi gdardtansli^i a vioi^^ 
roy of Christ, as he is called; It beliotigtf to hibr 
aM all* hii^ flittiiiy «o k»?e ChridtianiVy, and* to ^haa' 
heathtoisili. He sho^d lespect and defend ther 
chwoh^ attd Mo4uUliee and coiiciliste his pedple» 
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oreaied.. He lov^s r^t, and «vokl^ iBfaali,»» i«k^ 
8b**- The. property of tli« later Sax«n,eoFe]Seigs6» 
wbo goyerued the wliole^ realm» was yery «oii-» 
Bideittble ; and consisted of lands lieid by right of. 
tbdr crown and dignity. Their r^VioaiM.w^rei 
the rents and produce of these landis ; ;«iuto«ift iiL 
the sea-ports; tolls in the. mark^tSy and > in tJ^^ 
(^es oi\ sales ; duties and.seryioas to, beipaid.ia/ 
Ui« biu-gbS) or. to be commuted loKjni»nay^. wile8>- 
or penalties and forfeitui-es which the law attachfid; 
to certain crimes ; heriots^ or aoknowledgnei^ts 
of his Lordship, from his Thane%. which were ^n%\ 
added by CaQu^ ; afid yaiji^^s , other em»fm\QSi 
profit, derived fnm circu«^a|aaces .pn^vided fmr^ 
inlhe.laws* . r. r 

. The militaiy force,, of which the Cynii^ was: 
ihe^oiDvnandery consisted of a cerlain Aiifnbei: of: 
adkliers to be sent from a cerl^. qutt^ty ^ lander 
to senre fot a limited time oa any . paiitocwlar ex- 
pedition. Thus,.Ber)(shire fmiiisliedone scddier; 
from every five Jndes,: each of which paid hunioiNr; 
ohHliogs hi': two mofiths. .The penalty for ,»e-i 
gating this summons ws^ a heavy fine ; .aftd- 
deat))^ with forfeiture of all the offender's property, > 
for quittillg .it with(Hit Ueens^ : but at the saioe: 
time no- one could go ,vpen jit without thie Kin^s: 
permission^: :It does j^t appear that tl^e, adven- 
Inner Hengist assumed '^ the titl^ of Cyning, imtil* 
ahotit A. p. 455, after the death of Hprsa, he^e 
which he had been only styled Heretocb, or.ge-i 
nerah Kent, where the. Saxons originally iand^<J^: 
was the fii>t district which they eptitled.a kiqg-i 
dOm ; hut a^ Britain ;app^^«d. far more i^itrac^ivi^, 
than the.northem nations, and its inhabiUmtftjjf^e 
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kikta tile domrtry) sikl divided Eeglaiid into llMiM 
^M^n reakM wiiidi e^stitnted Whftt is calted ^ 
'Heptmxsh^r, Ibodgh in reftKty tb^e "w«re e%kt 
tkkigdeM8« Tli^ eonmsted of Mertehi, vtkeve tfas 
'peio|>le «iM«d Angles bad oiiieily sertded; it ui<- 
<chided -16 counties, and had Leioest^ for its Dae* 
'ivopt^tis. I^efrthtfmbefhtnd #as also inhabited^by 
4he Attgies i 2t was orif^nally cortpdaed of twd 
idn^donW) Bemieia and D^ita, of whidiBim* 
•boivi^ and Yovk w«re the capitals; Wesnot 
comprised seren counties and the Isle of Wight; 
-its ciKief city was Whiebe«ter. ' Snisser included 
•only itsell and Surrey; the principal town 'was 
-ChtdiMter. Kem had Canterhary for its capilal. 
^ssex contained itself, Middlesex, and part' of 
ilertfordshire, London being the chief city ; aad 
'£Mt Attglia had Dmnwich te a metropolis, and 
indnded three eotmties with the Isle of Ely. Hit 
•kin<k«d race of petty sorereigns which gbyemed 
«iliie Angio-Saions, was employed, during: the naxt 
-ibree cettttuies, in carrying on a perpetnal ' wary 
•ai^r on each other, or kidiscriminately on !tha 
'Original infaobitants ; antU in a. d. 898, a royid 
warrior and statesman united all thd: factions, and 
erected a formidaMe ^one on the ruins of the 
Octarchy. 

* This was Egbert, who was called home from 
the Court of Charlemagne in 800, to become 
King of Wessex, the throne of which was vacant 
-by the murder of Brilhric, the last sovereign, and 
-id^ deposition of his Queen Eadburga by her«ab- 
^ects, who declared that there shoidd be no more 
^Qneem of ''thotr nations. 'Egbeort was the last re^ 
-presentative of the. Saxon ro^ family, and a few 
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fiwmnid br biw all t)ie j^l^t De«^ ; ^imI m^ 
fgw f ewi Im (<i9k tbe i^tW of Kaog <^ l^bmi 

«nr WM«ev» £0n|» Smsfq^ mid £fl«ii^i bm» w 
kft Aomiiiiyi priMQ« to gfm^m Ae roAer diff^iciiib 

4#lhe etnvkt^ ^IH» Ae Ill^iuiib ffi]^ w|m n^ M^ 
ijnify 4e8ti»|nod mtil |h« »yc ini» i «{ MtM f4m 

The fHfrnMr ordiw ai lb# 4#gV)e*$«|4M» M^ 

iMytty i^d frioBy wIm wei^ 4igiii|Mm9» m»dmk^ 
akm WJteii|i0tiiia*e ; M there w^^re tl^ff 4i^b<f 4ft* 

■riest^ pavodbial MicUa% &€,» wd th» m^ii^ mA 
iwBaof^hevmoiMolflMtcis* Th^ higiNipmeto fif 
iMihi%iiwwag f <8 MMQ 4gtiiclaiwil rif < >M <rfM»; 
^Boe ki mfwi^eig wivmfNiiAd mtjMr 4# t w in 

9V tidep eoDMBtedflf EaUlirmBt iiiMe, ifai». 
iach» Sorl^ Old 31i€g»; vbifib were {MOOmI miL 
•at hewdilarjr, tbrng^ Mne part «f ibo wibHi$f 
were distiiigiushed by their birth, other9 hf tteir 
Iwds, Mi oOim ^y tlitor <»flMei. The EiOiior. 
•naoi was liie higbc«t oftc i fr itt dii» kipgdoiX Mii 
ia the time of Mth^^^MBf €I25» these a9»rwbfid 
Another of the eaoe Bame, who ie Afcyled Efttdhpn* 
•Mui tad ha|f4daig. It vm oae of the moH Wr 
ciant Sexon titles, vdhiiA was brid by the ishief «!|r 
«8hiitt) who ranked with a hiabepy wan a i B ea » 
<Mr of ih^ Wiftenagemetf » pcc^ded with Ikf 
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BMiop «t an emmt^Hsonrts, and abmellinea lad 
tfae people of the afaire to battle. The E^ddor-* 
man poanwed great aril powara in the admimstm- 
tion of jiutice, but he loet his dignity if he eoa- 
ntTed at^e escape of a tbief^ unless the King par- 
doned hkn ; to draw weapons before him incurred 
M penalty of 100 shillings, and of 130 to fight be<- 
fore bkn in a eouuty*nteeting. The dignity of 
an Eori appears as early as the laws of £thelbert» 
who died in 616 ; it also comprehended the mili^ 
tary md command of a province, and as the pre« 
ciae distinction betvreen this title and tile preeed* 
fOg cannot now be determmed, it has been snp- 
paeed that tkey were nearly the saaiie, the former 
being at length superseded by the latt^. There 
appear, however, to have been some degrees, e^eft 
in the rank of £orl; from the expressione *' the 
•Great Earl,'' and '' the Rafer of Earls," whiek 
tfccor in the Saxon Chronicle^ This fank w$^ 
•aot' made hereditary, until the close of the Saxaft 
dnanardiy ; but Ike beriet, or fine paid to ; the 
Kmg, Oft the death «f an Eor), was foced at foar 
JiorMB saddled, and famr not saddled, four he^ 
mats, four coats of mail, eight spears and shieldst 
i«ar swords> and £00 manaiva of gold* A Th^goi 
;and eren a Corl, aught airive at the rank of aa 
•aoikiom. The Heretoeh was the leader of aa 
-army, and the Helde is an uncertain kind of dig* 
•mly, of a greater rank thm the Thegn* Tbe Ge** 
'reft^ Reare, Scire-nefe, or Sheriff, were oiftoera 
iafenor to the Eorl er Eoldomien^ appointed by 
(ihm Garefament to various daties^ as the. Heiir 
GereA^ the Wio^Gerafa, be£(»re whom parchases 
<oi the-Kentiflbmen ia London were to be madc^ 
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tfa«^ Ind good w ilue awg; andlfe jP^f^ 
G^relii, or OereiB ei Cke Gale, who wm to m%* 
iMMaRsitoiwitliimttfaegato. Tbp jmUmI 4i^i«i 
of llie Gerefe w^e numeroiMi md ^prtttmre. Thejr 
w^re established tn erierjr bmgfa, and MiBinionad 
sad attended on the coiurty oowta, vfkH» ikof 
were to do justice, and deKvev ap the «|^ndera ta 
pndislimeBt. They were to tdte Mil or security 
in their respeoiii^ Aires, for er^ oms to ke^ 
the peace ; the wbieh if they omitted, lliey last 
thel" office and the King's filendsii^, and larfeited 
to him 1 to shillings. In the case of robb«rp, the 
OereAi in whose district it had happenod, was tm 
pronde peraone to apprehend die tMef and areagf 
the kjmy ; he was also gener^ly to secwe 7nala» 
fceidis, iliat tbey vEiight be luroHght to ^ice inth 
th^r aooosers, and soppiy food to anch prisanen 
tm had no relations to support theas. The Afigiok* 
itami Thegns were snpericnr ^eeraoi, next ia 
■ank below the Baldormen and Eotk ; and to po»> 
aeis die ^gnity, it was essen^al diat t(ie persoA 
ahould hare five hides of Ins «wn land, ■ jaah 
Mxw sapposed ^ consist of 180 acasa, or aa 
iBwm aaone plongh^eam oonid tiH,«-»a chivefa, 
• IrMieii, « belUhovse, a groat girtt, a jadimd 
aaat fai dM^ gmat gate> and an office in the Kiag% 
ktJl ; whidi possibly meant a seat ia die Wkan«> 
•gittnote. There were two orders of Tbegns, dM 
ai^rior being called ^< King's Thegns,'^ and weva 
{Mvhaps af^rwards die same as Barons $ tfaeir 
lieiiot was half diat of aa £oH ; whilst di& heriot 
of a midcBing Thegn, or Knight, was only wm 
bane, with ios caparisons and arms, whii^ par* 
4i«idarly mK^ the dntibetion between die two 
The latter dimi^pears^o hare been m* 
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Ihiityvtfcnte mrnn alecttd is pjuf 
iMMTWfh asfritMssw, tad twdra ia erery ■■all 
W>n(^ jisd hiNKJteeiL The Thaga was also 4| 
JMiydial |iuif(i8tate, aad if ha dadcM anjastly ha 
l^Mjo fiurfeit ISO shiUaigSy ipleai ha etald tmem 
ha faaear im hatter; sa mkioh caaa he lott hw 
amk, wMMnt ha b«ight it agaia o^ the Kiag« ▲ 
Ihicf tahiog rtfege wUh a Thegn, had tipae days 
aifrlaaa ; aad iha Ware, at pareaaal wtkme of a 
liei^ was equal to thM al atx oeaib, ar liM!0 
ritiUiagB. This Ode was riso girea to the KiBgra 
mimtar, who is aaUed ^ Kbga Thaga^" and o^wi 
afiMMa no oaa had aaf jurisitieiioa ba$ the aoFa* 
aasga* He atteaded the moaarah ia Us expedi* 
tieasf aad had a Thaga aader hioiy far the aaiaa 
saeaM to hare heen giTara to doaie^ eiikaen, aa* 
paoially to thaisa of the royal honadiold ; as the 
iiA ithaffli, the harserthagn, aad the hregal*4he^;Bt 
av wBnix«ba"l(aaper. The Angiovfiaxaa Kiag akm 
fwtslnnd at his conrt a ahaaiharlaiii^ chaacellor^ 
saenttMries, a iOBp-haarer, and iafenav aonpaats fioa 
fvhadbg, amidi's woHc, Ite. 

As a oaaalai^pavt sa the afficeca oi this Caart» 
vmf km msatioaed those vataaied hy HosI Dha, 
Kal^ ol Nevdi* Wales, whose aaciaftt statatas have 
hata already refemd to ; aiaee ^ hoasehald ia 
■appoo i d to haTa been iiunned oa the medel of tha 
aaewnft foitisfa aat^btiihnMBt. The first of his M 
^reat officers was the Featehi, or Mayer of the 
P^iiaoe ; part of whose daty was to entertaia sadi 
as had been disaiissed fratn Uie royal beard te 
BMshehavioar, and to tntsecede in thut xastora- 
tiaa ; he was ahrays a priaee of the Uood, and hia 
sakMry was 3/. yearly, besitiaperfiusites. ThaChap* 
Jaia was aaat, aad $bm tha Disdaiaf 9i Buwmi^ 
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who pmrkM f»od «wl«dMk, wmt imnrler'^ thisr 
ceremonies and taster* Oae <^ his ckunis was as 
■raeh pkon ale from every cask, as he eoukt le a dt 
with bis wheie midcHe fingei* immtt«ed; spioed 
ale with the second jeiat of the same ; aod itaead 
to the first jont. -The GresX Fideener was ^mirth 
ia order, and he was limited to three draughts ef 
strong liquor at the Royal talde, lest iiito»iMili<m 
should lead him to fosget his ha«4cs ; whenr-tlm 
•fficer succeeded in his sport> the Prince rose to 
meet him, and sometimes held his stirrnp. The 
Ikirper held the eighth place, aad the Gosdegwr^ 
•r Silentiary, the ainth ; whose office it was t9 
prerevt nabecomiag noises in the great hs^), by 
strikiBg the columns with his wand. Tb^ tenth 
was the Pencynyd^ or Great Huntsman ; one of 
wfaose privileges was to swear only- by his ^< hont 
aad hounds. " The Mead^^maker came n^et, ttnd 
a£t«r him the Physician or: SmigeMi, who w» to 
cure . the slight wonnda of the courtiess, for no 
other fee th^ ^at pait of their diess stained by 
their blood ; though for deep wounds he had 1§4^ 
prNMeia money* l?he Portec, who was diiliged to 
}axow the face of every person that had a ngbt^^ 
he admitted to the royal hall, ktd the fifteenth 
oiEoe, and he enjoyed the priiilegie, at •eadi.of thd 
thcee great festivak, oi driaking i^ree boms of an 
esteemed bevemge, cidled *' the Tw^e Apeetks*'^. 
All these officers were lodged, fed, and ek)thed in 
the pakee; and:thePrinra pvotected diek persons 
aad provided for their families. 
* The C^Mens of the Anglo-Saxons were inaugu- 
tnted into their dignity by anointing, ptesentatioa 
«f' a ring, and crowning ; they sooetiinea; sat in 
Mifi. VVit^nageiAd^ Bud thak^nanes ai<e ia soma 
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[ nWi the Kiog-V #r jai^icrilnd «• 
lihe MMtrMpeBU They iia4 also4iffice»/)f tbnr 
««F9i h«iM«h»ld§y nfbQ «9piv t* hftse been calM 
•htir BofalM* Ilie Kingv ••qm snare jpoovicM t£af 
%y ImmU ^ppropdfttefll to iham, wkkh DeFertftd U 
<iie Crewa on liieir Aeath, «r aoeesBion to thi 
4bM»ie. 

Next 4p 4he Thegiis vrare the Ceorls, «1m 
ipere A^ee, 4iicinJed feom |reomeii» And sum 
«liieiy addieled to agncaltare. They ceuld, hear^ 
ever, beoooM noUe, ainee it u meatiMied in the 
laiw as aa i acM itine to idrtoe, thai *^ tbiw^ 
Ctods ffift a«ervile Thnel wauf 4iecMne a The^ 
«iid a Ceoii an Eerl ; j«at as a eioger nay hecome 
« priest, aod a boeker a bish^^." The laws a4- 
caitted of fife diflbreat msthoda of gainmg iioU* 
Uty; being pesMMed ef tbe pisapertf for a Tbegn 
filmdy neationad ; by fioiog thrice orer the aaa 
la bit ofMi crai^ «rhidi jvauid «le¥ato a Tfaega 
iato a& Eori, aad « mfarinliat onto a Tbega; by 
haviag laaraiai^ eaaagh to toke prieata' oodara ; by 
iifing with a Khig'« Tiiego, aa Hu8«cariea, or 
demeatia depaadaats^ naoaifiag foaai their m a a t e w 
aMwr a anMdl landed eatato, or aa a nililary re* 
afwrd, agik-award, heliaat, aad bieast-plata. The 
laar% howeirer, pionded aa a Mfk qnaltfiaalaoDy 
that a oeori before he waw made a Thega, ahoald 
Ittve ive hides of laad, a^sch weae gradaally ia- 
tt'OQsed to foity ; since a^en with the hehn, maB, 
and gold-^iancUed award, if ha had na land ha 
could not be advanced. 

The reanatader of ^e Anglo-Saxon aociety con* 
aited of freemen, tAmre^ and fraad>nieB. The fint 
W«e fia qo a n tly aaryaala, ar in laiborioas and an* 
%ordin»to wtaa»iaa^ «ara ^£Urad (iu&sf them 
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twd?e dftys at Cbrii^Eiias, Pasnoo^woilc, BmMPt 
week, &c; bmt thejr enjoyed the podvilege nf 
changing^ their seryioe, thoi^h^ not having .a|>err 
petnal lord to answer for them, they were obliged 
te hav« continuaL seonritiea £er their appearance if 
•ecused* If they stole from the King» they w^r^ 
to make a ninefold recompense ; and if .irom. ^ 
freeman, threefold, his goods and the peaalty re- 
nno^ng to the King. . The . soverei^ wjia idieir Iqt- 
-gttl lord and patron, and, whomet put a frei^ipaa 
'into< hoods, forfeited twenty shUliup; but for, 
ilu^akuig' the Sabbath^ he incwred becofl^ii^ »' 
.wite-theow or penal slave. The lowest and piost 
mutneroiis elass, was thatt of the slaves men^onej^ 
under the Saxon manes. of Theow^tbrad meOf an4 
Esne. They were bought and sold, with lan^ 
and conveyed with the cattle, ^ m grants 9^ it ; 
.j» << lOQ sheep, 55 swkie, 2 iiieo> and 5 yoked 
oxen. " They were disposed ef in will^y as in the 
instance of an arcfaluiihop-who bequiBathed some 
land to an abbey, " with ten oxen aad two m/aiuT 
They were frequently in perpetual tslavery, with 
:thdr famili^ and o&priQg ; they were sold .botli 
in England and abvoad; and one of the lat^e^ 
Saxon laws providee^ that ^^no.ChristiaiM, or in&o- 
cent man, shall be aold from the land ; " they might 
J be put into bonds, sooiirged or branded ; afid ia 
•one of the laws it is written, '' let ^every maa Itmw 
.his teams of «»e», horses^ wad oxen, " They apr 
pear, notwithstanding, to have oc€asi<u)aUy colLeptr 
ed some property ; since an Esee mi^t be fine4 
-etgfaty shillii^ for w<M^king against his lord's 
rcommand, between sun-set aiid noon* set on Sui^ 
^y e«eniag : whilst for JVskiAg o£Gbri«g8 to iMfh 
:or eating flesh willingly ou n f»lrtHj»jf, a th^w w«p 
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fined' six i^Hfflgs; at sniped 'in bis hide. Bnt 
though tfateae unhappy persons were protected 
Hftiyier by veligipn nor humanity on the first arrival 
of dtd Siuroni in England, yet as the Christian 
fiuth was extended, ikiey wer^ not only relieved in 
tbeir statioa of slavery, but the custom was gradu- 
iily established offsetting them at liberty. A 
Ifttdbokler in the reign of Edgar, who had thirty 
men on his bands, .directed that thirteen of them^ 
tfk^vH be liberat0d by lot, and placed on tlie high 
ifay ^ go whiter they wopld, The manurais-, 
tion of dares, was one of tl» alms-deeds, by which, 
W^thy peaptents wef^ allowed by the Saxon law 
to -buy their p^nanee ; and the exercise of it in wills 
wim both fret^v^ent' and general. Sometimes, too> 
ijhese w^bappy paeons were set free by the charity. 
^ others thaQ their owners, as in the following in- 
nVFvtm&At : << Here it is stated in thk writing, that 
Altuic, the Canon of Exeter, redeemed Reinold 
Mid his childr^, ssad all their offspring, of Her- 
berdi, for two shillings ; and Aluric c^ed them 
Smeand sfhCpless, m to^ andfrom^ t%wn, for God's 
Wve. '* Sometimes tbiflf ' liberation arose fromr 
^ioiw matives ; and sometimes they bought their 
evn Uber^> as. Godwin the Pale bought the free- 
^om-roC himself, his wife and children, for fifteen 
d^Uin^ Even after being freed, however, they 
■gfun to hav« obtained no rank in the state, the 
m^^ p*rt applying themselves to mechanical oc- 
OiipatioBA; for, though the law admitted of the 
freedom of f^ tbetow en&sinchised at the altar, yet 
h^ fwrner ew#er was to possess his property or, 
bis pemofiait value. But slavery in England re- 
ceived its mo8t,e£g(BCtnal check from ^Elfred, who 
fiOQUied It to be e^im^t^Mtbe Witenagem^Jte, that 
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Soever iti fttfiii« hdtH^ tf CbnSfSllli'tffahr^ ihmUt 
fetain him as ^cb tat ^ y^ttrft^ onty Mtiitg hhif 
|o free in the stevetfth, WitAtiW {mymeitt, rtud #Hll 
^e wife and cttithe^ wtHch )^ hftl tff itfMT; ll^^^ 
2f brsr Lord Bad giVeil Mnt fc% WiA$; sl^fe iMd M 
children wei^e to rfetti^ii, arid' tfc^ j^rtWtf MrilW^ 
had ateo the choice' of iftmilitfaing. Ilie Ot^tf b# 
this fa# vraM doiftl^llE^sft tfti^ Mo^tfidsS in«#tttltoli 
liontained in Dewt6rorioto5^ l?t. 12-19^ ^ 

' The higlife^ cotArt fcnoWn tO ^ Ang1^8«x^^ 
Was their faittbtis Witi^tnigettMt^ of geb«)nil' ^OMf 
dl : which af>p^2b^s to have Ol^^hiafed 'ftt i1^ m» 
tlonaT asdemblieM ot^b Chtthms^, a^ dlNlcHbisd iTf 
Tacfttt^. Its ri^^ ^^!fl«S'' tldfe ttl^^g dtnifi^ 
fl^n ; bnt t^ medber^ Wet« al^O ^M the BBf 
glish Cotthdi^GitiB]^, ifie^ mem^ti^ A^i^tMAf^ 
tfte Wealthy, arid th« Qm^ Syttodt Ttof oii^rff 

^as dotof oself 6f BfeHoJ^ft, Abbots, 'Ea1Wfl¥IH««^^ 
£orIe^, aMd 0Ottt^ htf^OT TD^^sj CikiemAi^ 
^otn, h'oY^^^i*, It is not* amiril!Rdv'kdlA?#ft'5^^felV 
tfteyatf^nded fh)fli rfght* Of rattltof #^citfdtt. fi 
^so seems- as-d^dpd^ Of «hef A<i!fgh^ld^i%h>|l€fc^€l^ 
K^d some Voib^ in fh^ ^^f^t^afefttot^; ili lesB^m 
fb^ itaore fm^di'taAt slffMkW;'bttr#i«y m ^pmsHi 
to have been eqtiat in ratttt tO' ll« preSetff freehuWu 
^t^ of Engird, M the A]Oi% nttiAelimr «k^«i« ^ 
ibfe/iof Hti^bahdb^ Aid iefvtf^ pmH^Sy MTOnMa 
fcg* to peth^p^ fftr^iteurths'of ^^' whOl# pbJSHftN 
tioh, M^^re WitfiOtif ritty ptt*iair rigtWb \^i^>mn . 
The rtieefingS dPthfe aA»*hililf tWre coi!f««^ tff 
^e King, arid g^ri^illf took fAfiOO aft «be grotti 
church festival thotjgh' tIfei'O ttr^ iittfaifceS ^ Hd 
session at odi^s^nafstyrtS': tfrid J&^^ ^Vd«ilfl«tl dttu 
Hng peace, tht Ebiik ntfbttld m^t at Loridon,- fl» 
conbnlt ori thid gmtMMAt^ «#ieo iri^tKo J>M> Otf 
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ptef^Milf^ TkmB liiMi nol n^pear la 
iMire been may fworticukr plsoe appokted for the 
iwiMiag of UiU council ; but U poestUy depend^ 
•i ML.iliftiayal refikleRae Aft tb« lime : for ao ]al« 
ib 1215, k was dne of tbe^ proTkicMii of Kiogi 
ji^a • gnitl duiiten ^at ibe general coam»l 
•hoakliMaftftiaeerlawiimaandplAee. The as* 
aambliag of thaasembeia appeiUB ocem0o$!llj tobavQ 
been coadiicied witk some kind of ceremoi^ 
awl iealiiill^ wiik the royal bounty towards Uier 
awMBb eta, as nu^ be jemi in a very inlerestiog ac- 
•ittitlaf tbe laeetiing of a Witenagemote vmder £d'< 
pr# transliled by Mr Taraar kom the Annak «l 
Bniassy* '* AH Bngbmd,*' asys the passage^ '* re^ 
^sici^ in tl» i^aeid kismre of traa^^il pea€^ il 
iHipfeiMad that,, on a oerlain pasdbal soleninity> $ik 
Ibe auforas el all tbe countryt as weB dei^y Ha 
lafaM^'Of both, atd^m and prafeaaienfl, met at %hA 
Koyal Coart called by him to oafebrate the fee? 
lmiy# and to be konourad by Uaa with ro^nd gifts. 
jEiatlag eriebiated the difine myaterics witk aD 
alamly ftnd joy » aU aunt to the palace to refireah 
tlMir botoe> ^tbasteeal m«raaiai»d with the busy 
Iram ef aaen. None feh en^raly a refosal ot lb* 
Mydi afianiflnenee ; fwr aU wene splendidly reward? 
U wttkpaeaaats of yariaHa aorl and Take* im Tea* 
aid% Yeatmeata, or the best houses. " Vm King 
anaa pTCsi(kaft of the Wilfiaaytoole» and prabab^ 
aAtfagraadfitoaad ityaiaca Sir HiHi>f Spelmim sti|^ 
|i*seajtbat ks praoe^dings were pffepaeedand open* 
«d by bim. Jbeae praeeedings consisted of electa 
iog tba aovaaaiga# anaetng of laiwa^ wbtcb i^peaM 
to have been one of its earliest oeoapations ; mak« 
iiig trenfiea of peace 9 directiag the aiilitary operas 
i. vail. K ,0 
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^ns of'dte kingdom); tiyihg and aenteiicii^ grcilfr 
pei^nii ttccQsed of '^treadom ; ^xamkiing*. into '^ika^ 
putes ; cornyeyances, ^; of landed piopefrly, axt# 
•ecleeiadticai aliaira ; ^od probably is some degree 
ordering the- pabtic ^aes of the nation, thdug^ 
laxa<aon did- m>t cona»enco aalil tbe time «l 
.^h^red, • wbeti tbe levy ^^ied EXuwfek, op 
money to brilie tba Danes, amounting to li^OOOli^ 
WAd' first imposed. • It eontiaued kng altep thoad 
piratical adveistixrers bad left the £i^itb: eeatei 
and consisted of anr assesstnent of tvireliHe fvskm nm 
ev&f bide of land. All the lands &i Engltod, bi^ 
in iB^norial custom, bowever, were (iabie ta eeiv* 
tain' pay nsents, fbr the erection and support of 
easdes and bridges, and faratsbii^ 'mea^ 8sc* hi, 
lailitary expoditions, anless tbay enjoyed a 
ml coemption. In Mr Turner's 'VOkiBies w^^ 
found interestifig iast^iacet of all tbe ptoceecyogs 
of -tbe Witeaagemote. • <. ; 

After the- reetovatipn of JBlhedin'^lSf BWtm 
divimoa and junsdictian'of En^loid took place; 
arising from Im desire to bring- jostice bome to 
every one V dooFy by constrtatiBg as maaycourli 
of ji^catarer as there were manors aadtewaab^ 
in tbe kingdom, wbeue injuries wer8> redressed io-aa 
easy and expeditioas tna&aer, J»y tbo — ^fca ga M 
aeigbb>oui*s and friends. He ibimd tbattbe Daaoa 
l^bo wer&soattdred (fan^agh tbe country, were aot 
oiply ^lundt^ceiis ia themselves,, bat ^Mtt >^iebr d*4 
predations bad dootsoyed' tbe aDcimt pelieei oif tfa^ 
kingdom, and.oormpted tbe coaduet of « the inlk* 
bitaat^ until/ tbey also were accustomed to^pray 
upon and to despoil each otbevi The difvision oi 
finglmrd into counties or shirks, j^OFeraaiL by Bal^ 
ormen and Scire- reeves, may certainly be Haced 
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io fi peiriod ant(«ri<9r to i*)lft^ ? and levmi the jiwi 
i^nciftl' huiithreds are so veiy mieqtid in size, that 
It n difBeuU to stippose tfaem aU formml at one 
•fane *rtipon one prhiciple. His preei«e« modifi- 
ctti ftw i of t^eae ancient divisions has not been re* 
kKtod ; bat Ingillptius states that he' began ihe 
i^tem of paf^g tire cotmtrjr into htlrtdre<is and 
t^hhigSy in «iie of which eveiy hilwibitant was 
<^liged to enroll himself, nnder penalty of being' 
ifeated as M ontiaiw. The htindreds consisted 
o# ten towns, and ^e tythings of tm ^MMlHes'of 
InsehoklerB ; tiie heads of which became reciprd- 
caHf responsil>le for each other;' so that of every 
Mn hooseholders t^o%ighout the kingdon), eadi 
^dividual had nine sureties or free pledges for his 
good conduct. On this account no person was 
i^w»d to remain in ^gland more than* forty 
Atys, imless h^ were enrolled in some tythin^$ 
and therefore the sheriffs were to take the oaths 
•lytinng persons as they rea«4ied the i^ of f^itir-^ 
teen, and to see that they were entered in one ot 
other of t^ese societies,* which was called the view 
•f free, or frank-pledge. By this arrangement the 
apprehen^n of a criminal, and the calling oat liie 
flirce of the cowntry, was alike speedily e^cted. 
ibr if liie former were not produced by his own 
district within thtrty^oiie days, the inht^tanta 
riiereof incurred a general fine, whidi interested 
them in his^ discovery ; and if he fled to any other 
province, he would be known as a stranger, and 
lesigned to the laws. These provisions at length 
made the country so secure, that golden bracelets 
are said to have been safely exposed by the side 
ef the pnblk roads. 
^« Nest to the Witenagemote, ajppearslo have bein 



/ 
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Ifce Sdre«g0in^ or tpM^igof ibe Mr^ h wAUk 
INEtrided tfae Bishop of th9 Dmets nmk die EM^ 
<on|taii ; attended hj the Scif«*g»r«£R, the o^nvtfr 
Thegns, aad the pe rsom who brought the Km^ 
nioflMge or writ* Cmmte ordwed that Aeie ohoiJd 
Im two of these meettiigv, and thtee iar hvti^ 
tfmf year ; and all pemone, excepting ** tommm 
Ihiemesy " wene to be protaeted in att^ing thenu 
Tbef appear to hav^ boea cKmi^eiied fi^m 9m 
imotfrtaln nmnber of the eooBty b«ndne^ b^ 
tag aoBQ^elmea from eighty l^hwe^ two# or onei 
and the camet wiito thehr jqfi9diottoft wam 
Atefly diapntea oonoeraisg laad, anid amnftiaawi 
criminal eases. Un^ the tioM of iHUrad^ tbmn 
Wiira no jnstiees or jiulgesy bat be s^arated tbsir 
atteea h^m that of the fkmSt and limf atlMMlk 
ad at ijbe 8cife*geaiotes with certain Lah-maa* tit 
lawmea, tbe origin el niedefi^ lawyers* Fo^ this 
vse of these perser!ts» too, JEMp^ m sidd to hara 
coUected ihecnstxHBS of the serersl oannties of tba 
Ungdont into ooe body> cslled the fh^"^ ^ 
book of jndgneaty the stafntes of whkh were 4tH 
idered to Ud obsert^ed by his spa, Bdwand ftba 
Eldery and vhidb existed in the ttee of Edwand 
IV^ thoagh it be now wnfortwaaliaty lost. As al 
this time Uiere was so notion of tbe elleiiflig mA 
by cross-ij[iiestioniag, a ca^se was fmqaei^y ide^ 
l»ded by the Wagw 0i Law ; whf(sb was parhapa 
the mde type of ^tove Trials by Jary. This pao* 
feeding was extrwni^y ancient, m^ oonsisted ia 
firoriding eleven ]ejSinptirgBtorB» to swear that they 
Mfiered an accused peiaoB inmscent of the eriaro 
atlribaled to him ; after the dmrge against him 
imd been formally made, and the uttness prodbie* 
M* 1% wa% h»wmrm aUeiMMl only /a^ wlaui 

/ 
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^nnes^aiul wheiB the aeoased bote a fairind m» 
repfoachable character ; and the ninnber of. twelve 
Mths was. required ,*-^leTen aad his ow;p,-— to ao- 
jqiut a person of the wound of a noble whieh dr&s^ 
blood, or disclosed the bone, or broke a limb ; the 
aeiziag of another by the hair, or the throwing of 
•ne iato the wat^. Sometimes, however, thirty 
compurgators i^peared on each side, and an ae* 
■^uittal from 4he plunder of the dead, reifuired 
the oaths of f(n*ty-eight full-bom Thegns ; their 
-testimony being estimated according to the legal 
▼aUie set upon every pei-son. Whilst the OrdesJa^ 
which will be presently described, were popular^ 
4be trials by jurators were but little, used ; but as 
those absurd appeals to Heaven declined, legal 
.trtbunak were more resorted to, and juries became 
more frequent. 

After the Scire*gemot, the Folc-gemot was a 
coart for cheap men, or merchants, to declare the 
tBumbw of ^eir ^foUowers ta the Gerefa, in Uie 
^veat . of their being accused. The Fole-gemet 
-was ordered not to be held on a Sunday ; and if 
any one disturbed it by a drawn weapon, he had a 
-penalty of 120 shillings to pay to the £alderman» 

The Hundred- coui't eame next to the County^ 
* court, in the Anglo«Saxon judicature, having been 
probably derived out of it for the convenience -of 
the people, that they, might have justice done to 
,tbem at^ their own doors, without expense or delay. 
The Hundredary presided over it ; and here w«D8 
. transacted sales of land, registering of wills, ma- 
numission of slaves, &c. It was held monthly, 
had the jurisdiction of ten tythings, aad was « 
repository foi* deeds and charters. In some of the 
' o2 . . . ,.,, 
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iwrdnwa cowoAmf lb« biaHlnid vm o»1M i^ Wilh 
Mlik^, becante, wjben tbe goneroor of the diatrktt 
fint «iU^!ii^ #n Us 0ifiQe, be appiBared in ike fieki oa 
hw'iebick iMmiDg » {encet inhichflll tbe chief neii 
•f tbe bundrad ionebecl witb m Mmilftr weepoa, t# 
•riBce tbeir oaaniviby* Ai «meb ef tbe jivtldbl 
ptticaediny «f the«e eoiiite regled on eadit, ikm 
fmtky fpr Hi^ory wae vary greal ia tbe Aiiglet> 
Statm. legialatiire ; a peijuriKi pefMn beiag ruatkeil 
wkfa witdbee, mnderenB, Mcc^ declared vam^ftkf 
oi tbe <n^ea]y dieabled kem becofaiag « wihw 
again, and wbeft be died wae denied Cbriadan 
trnxmL ^' la the name of tbe Almigbty Ged/' ran 
t)ie iorjpa ttf a Saxon wilaese'e oatb, ^* as I stand 
ken U»e ip witness, nnlnddea and nnbesigfai ; an 
I mrenam it witb jpsine «yei, aftd #verbeard it vkb 
mine ears, as I have said it. *' 
» Tbe Mnat nacertaia and anperatitioiiB form of 
^nal pcae^Md by the Anglo-Saxons, wastbat ca^ 
ib4 the Ordea], U wfaiob tbsxe wave aevjeral IniaJBi 
fts (be cross, ire, watec, iron, and tbe Corsned, ar 
jaanel of execra^on. The finst of these was piw- 
Mdy tbetnoat inrianriy adopted and the aooaa at 
}mi aside ; since it wmi aholirfied by tbe empa- 
for Lomis tbe Deivient, abaut 820, as too commoiH 
^ exposing tba aacred aymbol. The form el it 
WM intiBMitely aonnected witb tbe wager of law ; 
lor tbe aceaaed pemoa bairing brought eieven oam- 
pargators to swiear to bis innocence, chose ene of 
«wo pieces of covased wood, on one of wbicb tbe 
^sfoss was delineated: when, H be aekctad that 
wkb tbe embleM, be was acquitted, and if otber- 
JWMe, coadeauMd^ Tbe iireH>rdeal was also esE* 
tveawly ancient, s^nce << to handle bot iron, and 
walk oyer fire^ " a« |i proof pf innocpnce, is jnenp 
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>i(poil k tha AflCigone •£ fiftpharitti, II mt oi- 

dhoBcd for fi%e oiep, md oomlited in taUag up k| 

Xba h9^ maikmrtf a. piece flf isfi^^fapt iisoB, wei§^- 

S«g from one to ibnee pounds ; or else by w^llung 

■abiirr and b«re£DQt;, orer nino rad-lM»t piongjikr 

lAanM, ]M 9A nnoqnd .diotancet ; in w^idi Bia#- 

«^ Queen Enuna, (faeBKother of £dwtir4 tbe Conrr 

\ f^MPT) cleared Mei»e]f ficoni anspiciom of iaaailimty 

\ with Alwyn, Bnbop of Wincbeater. Tim ofdeai 

'. of cold water* wf» for ceorlsy and was sometimaa 

1 perfonned by tbnMring the accwM^ person into ^ 

I rtTtf or pond ; wl^ea, if he floated the»^ vitbr 

I omb any acti<m of swipuniag, it wa^ received as ai) 

leTidenc^ of his guilL l»it if be ei|nk, he iras ac? 

Vinittod. The trial or hoft vater, was plungii^ the 

^are hand or arm up to the Bibosr in boiling water* 

1 nd taking out ^lerefroin a stone weighiBg &Qa| 

one to* three ponnd^jcarrying it the apace of nine of 

the aconsed person s foet. Tbe iron ordeal was a»* 

BMkr to this last, as we)l ^to that of fire ; sinee 

(he hot iron was to be earned tho saam distanae^ 

9ad in both easea tbe hand waa imasadialeiy to bf^ 

bound up and sealed, and, a&er renainiBg so kir 

three days, if the ^shidid not j^pear foid^ the as- 

eused person was not coasideiBd g^inhy. The per? 

fornuinee of these trialsy was attend^ with c<m? 

siderable cerenaeny; and Atbelsten ordered that 

those appealing to theat should go three nighti^ 

before to the priest who 9«as to conduct it, and live 

only on bread and (Salt, water and herbs. He waa 

to be present at aU the masses during tbe iniervaiy 

and on the morning of the day of trial was to make 

his offerings and receive the sacrament ; swearing^ 

that ^^ in the Lord with full foAcright, he was in* 

#oqpt both in word 4Qd deed, of that charge (^ 
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which he had been accused. " The dread of jn^ 
^ical artifices, which was so prevalent with tho 
•Anglo-Saxons, was probably the reason why moftt 
of their corporal trials were performed fasting, ami 
by sun rise ; but ordeals were prohibited both oa 
-£ast6 and festivals. The fire was lighted within 
the church, into which no person was to enter excep* 
ting the priest and accused person, until the space 
.were measured out, and the water were boiling 
furiously, in a vessel of iron, copper, lead, or cla^ 
.When sill was prepared, two men were to enter of 
«ach side, and to agree that the water was boiling 
furiously ; after which an equal number of persons 
•was called in from both parts, not exceeding twelve, 
.all fasting, who were placed along the church 
.with the ordeal between them. The priest then 
aprinkled them with holy water, pf which they 
.were also to taste, kiss the Gospels, and be signed 
•with the cross. During these rites, the .fire was 
.not to be mended any more ; and if the ordeal 
,were by iron, it remained on the coals until the 
last collect was finished, when it was removed to 
,the sti^)les which were to sustain it. The .extent 
of the trial appears to have been decided by the 
accusation since the ordeal was sometimef called 
anfeald, or single, when the stone or iron was pro- 
bably only three pounds in weight, and when tlie 
<lefendant dipped only his hand and wrist in the 
water ; but in other cases the ordeal was entitled 
threefold, when the whole arm was plunged into 
,t}ie cauldron, and the iron was to be of three 
pounds weight. Whilst the accused was taking 
out the stone or bearing the iron, nothing was to 
be uttered but a prayer to tlie Deity to discover 
. tbeUuth ; after whicii, it was to be left fur three 
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(^mdacy^d The or^cA m\^he t^m^/mm^ 
0d for, mi ^ hm besn rapposed tbat tbei» wen 
IMJiy ID0BI14 0vaa for performiBg it nnfaitft ; as 
^Iksimi witb the piiett, the length of ceremonf 
•ftd diisl^iioe 9f m fe«r spiBCtatocs, and prepaid 
1II0PS for hn^samg die sIdB, aided hy the short 
dMtsace whaA the suspecated pemon l^d ta be«r 
die mm. 

In nU these isases, if the aecnsed party escaped 
^tkwttt he WM of cenrse ad^dged imocent ; hot 
if it happBiied oikvnnae, he was condemned as 
gtUty. A ihkf fotand oii^mA hy the Oinkal, was 
to he pot to defttb, nnless his relations would pay 
bis legal wBlmtitm, the aaieiuit of the gaofky end 
flTie socnnty for his good behsflriour. As these 
trials weoe oiigiaaily ioaneated to preaenre ianoeenGs 
ftofP &ke soepaation, under ihe notion Uiat Heaven 
WtmU abm|t« minicalonriy, interpose to proteet 
the gvitless, ^y weEO called *' the Judgment of 
God;" and the word Ordeal itsetf, is derired from 
a Celiie origm, signifying jadgmrat. It was ako 
eittitled the ^ coipmon pniigation,'' to distingnish 
itfrom tho canopt(»d one, which was by oath ; hot 
hotik in England and i» S^radea, the ,dergy pro^ 
sUed at the trie), and it iras also performed upon 
oaicred grpnnd. The canon kw at a very early 
period^ bowerer, declaied the Ordeal to be agamst 
ihat divine command, *< Thou shalt not l^^mpt the 
Lord thy God ; '■ bnt in King John's time, there 
ir(Pe giants to the bishops and clergy to use the 
jodgment by fire, water, and iron ; and it was not 
1 1218, that it was abolished under Hear 






The last Uod of S^on Ordeal, was called tho 
Q»9oa^ «r aor^ ¥ e|;ppiataoa, whiph CjNisist^ 
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ef a piece of bread, irngbiiig ai)out' Bii oiuiee, he* 
ing gvwR to the aoens^ person after a; form «f 
eonsecration, vf^h entreated of the Almigiilf; 
tliat if he were guilty it might cause cosvnlsioiiB 
and p^leneiSy and find no passage; but turn to 
health and nourmhment if he were nnocent. It is 
•opposed that this ceremony was- invented in the 
early ages of Christianity, from a presumptuous nse 
of itiie consecrated elements of comnranlon ; and, 
diat tlie Saxon Conned j was <aktnidly the saora^ 
mental bread whii^ the accused person \^as then 
lo receive, until the later doctme of transubstan^ 
tMtion preserved it from all secular uses* It has 
been asserted, that this Ordeal was specially limited 
to the dergy ; but the sudden and fatal appeal to 
it by Godwin, Earl of Kent, in 1056, when ac-^ 
onscd of the murder of JEMred, the brother of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, is well ktiown as one el the 
inost remarkable traditions of English hiBtoiy« 
This custom, says Sir William Blacksto^, has been 
long since gradually abolished; though the remem- 
brance of it still exists in certain phrases of abju-^ 
radon, retained by the common people ; as ^ I 
wMl take the sacrament upon it ; *' ** may this mor^ 
ad be my last, " Sic, And it may be observed,- 
also, that some allusion to the performance of Ch^ 
deals by deputy, for hire, m* for Mendship, is to 
be found in the expression of " going through fire 
and water to serve another." 

Compensation to the injured party or his fiamily; 
rather tfian the molestation of the criminal, being 
the principal feature of the Anglo-Saxon laws^ 
capital punishments were not in very general use. 
But as these fines sometimes afforded security to 
the wealthy who. could pay them, sad lo the poo^ 
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Irbf) eo«ld not^ other penaliies were iaventedi^' 
tjbongli cbaTMetensed by all the barbarity of thein 
Gothic Didgiaal ; as scourging,' branding, the pil*- 
)ocy> cutliAg off the limbs, mutilation of the.&ce 
md head, and stoning; to which were aiUied the 
ordmiy: p«Biahmenta /of hanging, in^risonment,' 
ttiilil»iny,: skyery, and esren the comparativel^r 
suidem one of iransfiiMrtation. Erery class :ai 
persons, howisver^ aild. almost eveiy erime, hadlite 
penin6aiy vidiie ; tbaA belonging to each iadividui^ 
%eiBg cfdled liis Were, which vaned ai;coi*diQg ta 
kb;8i^ation'in Hfei, and signified both the sum hk 
BMrdereridiQuld pay if he wece killed^ and the 
peaalty iwstihg on himself for the con^mifisi^ ci 
certain crimes« , Hence it became the sign ^f a 
pemon!s eatbnatiou in society, and is prohabliy still 
aUnded to in ^e common saying, which speaks of 
the intrinsic worth of any individuaL '^ke an-« 
dbeat Wer^g^d of a ceorl was 266 thrysmos, /^ 
^Oshillinga, and that of the sovereign 30,000 
Ihr^smas, or 120/,; a nobWs valuation was 15^000 
thrysmas, a bishops, and ealdoriaan's 8000, . a 
boUe's and hnh^gerefa a^OQO, and a thegUp's 2000^ 
ar> 1200. sinkings* Upop this legal estimate, der 
penned bis «wn' protettion^ which for ^ra6 brtnies 
toight be.foriyted^ and even the worth of: his ore« 
dibi^y.aa a wiJUtess; as the oath of a msA po»* 
se^sii^.'twelve bi<ies.of land) was.eqiiaVto the oath 
ofsixtfeorls. The Wergild, or defence-money, is 
sometimes* supposed either m hav« oiriginated in an 
Oriental ou^m, of compounding with the relat 
tk»ns> of a murdered pergbii, .not; to revenge his 
death; or else in the idea. that the punishment of 
mime. should be atteiwled with somer recompense 
to .the ii^uVed par^y, the»\St»|tt}, or the immdmi^ 
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ImA* The fiM for iiijiiry to Ik suli^t w«9 pdhl 
«itiDe]y^ to his fmmtiey i Imt ^fltt for tke King wfli 
difided^ oae half goiag te his teliitioius and tbd 
•tbar to the State« Anolbor poblie &mty bowevei^ 
Witt .ala» anaebed tv fliwifor eMiM the Wne^ 
Wfakh beiaf m satisfoBlidn for the gMMal vfjttrff 
wwpaad to the iiiagblM(e>prMidiBg<it«ier the eii» 
imal'i clan in. society^ «mI alao ^^ed aeoetidiBf 
t» tko rank ef kia foiti ; aovii homidde oomButted) 
is an Bed'a Unm waa twelve ahil&iga, and m^ 
nfyil pnnriaee «MRUrted to fif tf » In defence of 
tUs aiagntior aMthod of expiatnig Crimea, it caH 
only be ohaenredy that it ww the first step t04 
iranb ploeiag the punkhalient of tadindnal wioo^ 
in the power of the pnbUc ; ainee the anangemest ' 
for 8Sf itfoetion whidi waa originatty made hetweei| 
the parties in prirate^ was afterwards transfened to 
the Uiw» whilst the State at length had « share ill 
the fine, and the govemniont pneclndad all otfaai 
terenge, by taking the discharged criminal nnde^ 
its proieclaon* To sum np the Anglc'Sanm iawi 
on homicide, it app e a g o by those established earif 
in the se^Mitli century^ that the above forfoitwei 
wiare its only ponishment, excepting it were con* 
■Htted by a servile persott, when he was niaide tcf 
lose all he w«s worth. TbefO waa also a general 
penalty of 100 shillbgs to be paid for mnrdei) 
which, with ilie foregoing, were all to be psdd hf 
^ criniinal within a certain time ; but if he fled^ 
his Telattoos became rsspontible. A part of the 
forfoitnre of sbives, was subsequently transferred 
to their owners ; as, if one kilted a person of ail 
Eofl's rank, his proprietor delivered him up, with 
pa yw o Bt of the pried of three men, and in pr0<^ 
portioAfor inferior digtuties. A ddef tekra 0y- 
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tiffir tMBkYlk^y ttitgbl be hafael wkijarot ptjummi 
•f his W^F8$ pr»Tide<l ^ iiKi wiTO Hrtd« kiHmii ( 
mM fMM/m m ih& wMdt n»|-«oindtiii|f a hnen dt 
c#yii^twit» i^h^ lie cf akkwid a§ iteevwy Mw« 
dcr •oaaikfiRl ^ aoalpsiiyv sabiettedflllliMFpaftMi 
tutctowr tii eiwrt ifgi 'fr^iliw •€% aiMi fflfmltil of 
»lbi»&of tlwWm^ IwH «^ itrh» fwkih wl qa«* 
nllilig iMnirtns 'widi weapotMy wwo €nsd to It 
liiifer««itai^ T# Myr i ro ibo gpirk of revoagi 
IrkKiii ^B itkttisBBB of it ficiDnoBd poreon we#o 
woat to eBtertam agunit iAtef nrnbrer't Mndrid^ 
aidar tiiteiMie Of tlio FedM) or dflodly ftnriv Alnml 
Me fitomd fiolBctoil Ikstiii by feifciting tha 
fMO^Arty of tkNie wlio imr^^hged a hotiiicide oa 
oBf ollnr tlKia the ■tardeto'; tkntagb he ordataod 
rtlat dle^igri ^aoakftei rfioiild bepaid ariAhi twe!ta 
aiottUta; or tfaattba gi^ pefso a diooici be «baik^ 
ihHiMliy fav iekltkHM. ifla^ bowever, v^bo ftigm 
«i hi M6^ ilapbsed a fonal^ of m iMKogi opow 
any hIm took bia ra^ite^ boMiD be bad d^ntaoidciil 
legal redr^aa vrkadi liotU liew t be daned ; and 
yanbbr laws ^^«ie Mw eaaotM by iElfttdi 

Bo«4t wite not oidy iba Me wbklk was tkm ^m^ 
tealid^ i^ dBooat every membeif of the body bad 
ha 1^ Vatealioa, wbicb waa to be pidd hy wmk 
M ii^iod it ( of wbMi a f&w epodiifttflaa ivM be 'a 
au i ki eat ilkwtwtloa. The lees of an eye dr leg^ 
afipeara to bavo been oemdeiwt ae ibe gtfMe^k 
Mkdlie^ ihoftw iatpoeed fbr il befaig M sbtlllBge^ 
trough oidy M ivaio deaM»ded IbrimdlMkig knn^ 
ileek TheloolafaiimrwAtM^biHiRgs^ftmiM 
c au eiiig dei dlw i e 8& a b M i higb ^ and teniitg «ff ^te 
bair a^d MeiaiiHg ^ukatt %9 tb^inge. Cotlbig 
df dwibHadi ii%e alio 99 ehilliags^ the foMbger 
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tPM «ight, the. ffii%-ibgm'' six, the micMb iing<«r 
fmiTy atidtfaifKMitr finger was elevc^ : cleMro^i^ 
the gniftt toe -mw rait^at 10 shiUiDgB, and break*' 
htg an arm^ the jfo^Amme^ ^m asj^ of the froiit tee^^ 
»w«awx^itlmga.fty iMiA;: whiifl t frftetia^^ a tib 
ipas three shfltiagS) ^« ividund An imek Jong oa tbtf 
faof^ was twt> shilings^^ md :the> saine. imder the 
habr, \ite< estbaated^mt <pe .sbiBng. iSen^ alteftH 
tio^ in these laws* wef»':ipacte.by.'i^iM,' wfa^ 
also appointed .penahks foripnrteciiliiigptfaB pettmial 
^tifety af an ii^Mierat c«(^ ' .;■> ^'* l jTt 

.^ irhe'pettaltiBs for theft apptltri^O'haivehveK'tki 
■riost nuflterous and senreare : eivt^e Aaglo^Saixeil 
•ode.' They origimdlf eonMStediii a^tWevMd ra* 
JBomiplense' for a- Memaa^ ' twsolaki • foa » fianrUe pan 
eoti, and' foB#eit«r& of Ims: g<»ads^midF vale '. lb .^tha 
King, l^et SeTeiiN§v had nextitba.poiper dfitak^ 
lag h» Were, OT af: |>iBl^g ham «d dmA 7 AMiiila 
ptovided, thi^ if the w^iMfd family o£ a thief wil»» 
iMsBsad his . crime, 'JJuy eheiiM ail go iatD< ^to f very; 
Cottiilgieff >hi« hmdi fltadvfootwBs aiFdabMd 'aoo^ 
after, but. Bdmuad) igrho mgited in 941, is b ette ao d 
^a- h»re* foaen^ tlia tfiist . Saxot Fmt» .whv pnaished 
wahbery by haAgi^« It; may ^ irafoaildBd^^bar^' 
jafmr, ihafc his'.ixnmadiate ptcrieanitmv o^^thektm, 
caalmaiidadtbat no aaa shoiM/loia M^ life tfsvilest 
Atfn jtwrivepenoe, orusder 15[iyeHaB al.age> iiiiIbss 
lia tied • or delended hnaaelf.' - Thia was/ also - the 
.flfgme.of ^ lawi^ af €titeite^*whkh(Onler, :^ that 
Itwattflaatt oansa a £!hn^iail> Attn, shidl not.be a^ 
jw dg s il ^o d«fttb, liar tinr work ol the Ditrkie hands 
4lQatRifed,. which .was leda^iaed hy aotdaiur « pnae^ 
fffam' the.WebhibardcirB to ^ £ngMv homevam^ 
•p^bUMfti, ei^n ia peace, sadmscto have batn ii^ 
most considered as laudable : the prince aad-his 
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hmikplmd m sbwe in the ]ivey appointed 6y sta^ 
tale> «mI '^(ke.Royi^ Bard, " says ^ Welsh lawi 
^^ shall attend the King's domestics when they ga 
o«t^ phindar ^ £agli«h» and he shall sing And 
pkif faatea-tiieai iov thmr encooragement. If tbejr 
BMM with pestalance aad a battle ensue, be shaU 
Mtag the wag atttilM» ^ the Mmiarchy of Bri« 



With f«gard to ^wBales, tha ancient British lam 
i'a singokr pvanaien, that *' whose ver should 
I tha Qoaen, or saatch aay ikmg forcibly frona 
iwr.faaad,. thoaU lar£ait tbie Royal protection.'' 
^t tbe^Ajigk^Saxaa- ordinanoes, receifed wom^ 
iato>flmcb*greater Maplaot and protection, since one 
af tber earibst, plaeel^ the cbildron under their mo* 
tbor on tba father's death r whilst others were 
fhawfid ta.'piBvant . forced marriages, and keeping 
df cfnK«biaes« Tbe parity ci maideofi, &c wiaa also 
preserf^ by very aevera i^atutes ; as the ravishar 
ofa aan was fined as an assassin, and the violator 
of a cb&i was sabfeQi to mnulatiaii* Adultery 
was also puQin^ed by a varioty of fioeS) which may 
be seen in Mr Tumar's cq^as illustraUoas of tho 
fiaKob Laws* - r . . 

; . It B«fw reaudns only to notice the general pro* 
ieetion nmd secnri^ of society, given and required 
by these ODdisaiiGes ; and in briefly stating the 
subject, it should be noticed, that beside an indi- 
^dtud's Tahiation, be had a protecting privilege 
called a Mund, which guarded his domesti<? resi- 
dsace from violation. This varied in amount ae* 
eoidiog to bis rank; as the King's muad waa 
rated at fifty shiHings, wotd that of a ceorl at six ; 
andifaay oae.drew a weapon where men were 
drinking, and the floor were stained with bloody 
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fifty ■Mlifi iwpB ffM^to the ltti»tpd»i 
pwMM was wmd»%9 th# ■niitcr of 
mpletiiig hit maBd iifMK 

That pecnlianty «£ iIm ^ 
9f cawfting all pariMMto amer into iki 
aaiiovm bail} baa alaaady kaen daacrihad ; thgagh 
k nay be reaMfkad m aUndiag ta il^ ibal the 49a 
and pnrpaae for aawmiipg it aeaai to be poialad 
eat ia mie of tba lawa of Cai»te» whadi pp a n ^ w , 
ikftJL ** eaaiy one of twaive iaiw(row eld ahoeid 
airear tbat hn wiA Mt be m ibia^ nev llie adviaev 
of mum,*' Bat heiide ibeae aadiaary befb, et 
awetieB, eaewad peaMms weae haaad orer hj 
yledgaa to ammar cpmplnial^ agaiaat riyiaii aad Ai 
ea the jedgaa aboidd decide, or ta teiaifelMirtfv 
aUltioga. in m ease of paying tba Weae for a bo» 
IPifide, theee laapa jre^niPBd imekm oaapnliea^eBd 
if ft tfaik 4MNdd aet fire bfil » bip 90oda weae aaiaady 
er^ ia deftudt of pnapeatyi lie vaa kopnaoaed-iill 
jadgnent. Eveiy aiaatei beaaaie the pledge for 
tfi» fiuaily, aad aaawred far i$ if neeaaed ; bat a 
ilneadlew Biaa« or atpaagar, being dMiged ailb a 
«nnie> was to be pat ia^ tbe pttory till be went 
to tbe ordeal. Tbe man wbo was aecaaed and 
bad ae boib» aagbt be killed and bnnad aritb tbe 
lafiiniong ; but tbe cbfracten of indtridaak were 
protected by tbe li^, and Edgar, wbo reigned m 
#60, ordained tbjit roaKcieng calanuty aboald be 
panUbed Iby tbe loas of tbe defaD«eve toag^ie, on^ 
loM radeened by tbe ^11 raloe ef lua life* Botb 
tMveUeraand ^tonag^a, howevaiv vena watebad 
aad saapeeted by ibe govepuaeat ; ao one waa to 
raeeive aaotber iato bw benaa for q^fw tban aiiie 
lka/% wlfip fafd pu puBTioatly wred him aa a 
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ri ind eMB all «l«i wen to b« ooad«eltd 
before wif OBm .^llitbteiiy «4io began hk nifn 
k 1)^ ordeifid that notliiiig alMre 00 pamitea 
fmti tiumAd be mM oalside tbe g^te of a town i 
M dMft tbey ahanild be withiB^ under tbe wkneea 
ala fi«Befa s and Camrtfe, wbo aieendad tbe duvMM 
m 1614, OKteed tfaitt "< nolliuig dM»dd be bangfat 
above four peoaiea wmihy hviag or deaiy tritbont 
Iba arilnaia of hm true men. " 

8ttdi van tbe leading faatniaa oi tba andant 
AngbHfiaaEan lair% wbidi ware sdbjact to all tba 
continmal iaj^nnnaaiettt tbat eonld be derised by 
Iba Wkanafewoto* Tbeir great principle iraa 
eartaiiil}r a ftaa jadkatnre^ by ni^cb every man 
mm BMda to papibm towarda otbapB^ die rigbt 
^A be desirad ter bipMatf. Ibey |iad» aays the 
antbor to pboat tbe pnaentaeetian k ao nmeb ini* 
dabtod,^ a Ugbragaadfer die penonal libartyof th# 
aabject wbilat mending a^amat the lawB ; and 
ae pata d praivkiava mre nade to ponkh tfaosa 
aiba knpTManed or boand but witbovt legal joa- 
aiaa." £kc^ waa also die aendraem ef ^^d 
bknaeify when he dedared in hk will diat ** the 
Snglkbbad an nndonbted right ever to remain 
free as d>eir own d)onght«. ** 

Jmvpbdmi,i^^t jBannot ba dodbted that the anc- 
ceaees of tbe Daaea in ^gland were productive 
of aoine i^ltefations in die An^o-8fpcon laws apd 
ipoyenmant. S^t itbera was^ at tbe qamo time, sp 
fttnA paa o m b knae betiira«i the two nadons, tbat 
ajBTeral of each we^jdipOar, if not perfectly die 
aitina ; and mapy of the edicts of Canute, the se- 
cmil ttaiah n0«lDrh; were e^lkhed to sapport 
p 2 
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tkwa of the Saxon myermgosi andy as* sudi, htLw4 
baeni cited in tbe precediiig refnewof-tbem* 
• When the Danes, howevety wtee first sitppre»* 
ted by j^lfred, that part 0S England in whieb thn^f 
settled was gOTcrned by a law lealled Dane^Lage ; 
whilst the sover^gn cempiled ano^ier oede em* 
tided West-Saxcfi Lage ; and the load' consdta* 
tiens of the kingdom of Merda were observed' is 
the counties nearest to Wales, aisd wera ^emitM 
the Mercen-Lage. These dbree s ys i Lin s,' "then, 
were m lase in different counties of ikut^ nation ik 
the reign of Edgar, sumanaedthfe Peaceahfe, one 
of whose principal merits was commendng tte 
design whkli bis grandson ■ Edward the^ .Con fias e w 
aftenlipards eottipleOed, the ^eenpiHng^of one wof 
form body of laws tfarovghonl the whole ;kiAg»> 
•dom« * . It ispvobahie that this. wori% whkh <hii 
pdblicly d^ltfed about 966, was Jitde mose than 
a reviTal and im|H3oireiBent of *Kii^ i^llfeevl's Weet^ 
Saxon Lage ; nicorporat»g therewith soiiioof ^ 
Mercian customs, and sneh of the Daaish as wtm 
leasonabks and approred. <^ It is my will, " jmA 

( * T^i&soverdgn is also said to have rkl4fln thrau|^ 
his provinces every spring and winter, to examine the 
conduct of the powerful, to protect the weak, and to punish 
every violation of law. His vigilant conduct iVeed the 
•kingdom from robbers $ he founded the British Navy/ re- 
formed the c(Mn, and issued regulations to .pfev^pt ezfi^ss 
of drinking introduced by the Danes, and the quarrels 
which naturally followed. Tlie credit of having extir- 
pated wolves from England, is also attributed to him, but 
they are shown to have been 43ommon in many eotmliea by 
an injunction of £dward I. ; aad evea Jan\es I* directs 
his " schireffs'* and barons to hunt the wolf ** fourprthrie 
timesin thezrare, betwixt St Markers day," April 25th, 
and, Lambes/' August 1st, »< quhidi is llie timeef tfa^r 
quhelpos.** . \ 
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fidfirdd HvBpviQoh Jea^hnmiiig^ his design to the 
Wt^^emoie at York, " that the^ Danes sekol 
for themselves such laws as are best adapted to 
tlMsr particular . cii^cnoKtancte ; aad that, the Etig* 
lish observe' tbd stattttes. which I. and my couQ^sUy 
lors have added to the ancient dooms. " The 
statutes thus established were confirmed at Oxford 
by Canute, when he persuaded the English and 
Danes to enter into an agreement of mutual 
fnendship and reconciliation ; but in 1015 a new 
collection of Laws or Constitutions was drawn up 
in a national assembly at Winchester, which com- 
manded the faithful administration of justice 
blended with, m^ry ; forbad the sdling of Christ- 
ian-slaves abroad ; denounced Paganism in witch- 
craft ; confirmed the three kinds of English Law ; 
and relieved some of the feudal services, which 
were then on the increase throughout Europe. 
The fortunate position in which Edward the Con- 
fessor was placed, between the Danish and Nor- 
man invasions, has made his character to be re- 
garded with great partiality, especially as it re- 
lates to the revival of the Anglo-Saxon laws. 
The imperfect design of Edgar, though confirmed 
by Canute, was not completed nor established till 
the reign of this sovereign ; from which circum- 
stance the character of an eminent legislator has 
been conferred upon Edwai'd by all posterity 
The genuine book of his laws, however, does i^ot 
exist, though a spurious series has been printed 
with his name. The most ancient now extant are 
those of King ^thelbert, who reigned from 5G1 
to 636, which are also said to be the oldest in 
modern Europe ; and with many other Saxon 
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in the rmy valiuibto cellectioii of Dr WiHeim aU 
readv cited. 

liiMs then, ttvod die feaenl frame ef BngMt 
poHtf, ftt the time df^ Nmtteti bmmai« 
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